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IRA mortars blas t border town 
in worst blow to Ulster police 

Eight die 

in attack 

on HUC 

station 



I*™*" Pau * J °hoson planned operation indicating 

in Belfast our ability to strike where and 

when we decide." CYPRIOTS’ S/ 

Eighl people were feared Mr Jim McEvoy, a barman Mary’s Church 
dead last night after a police m the Armagh down bar, 200 

suiion in the border to™ — 

Newry, Northern Ireland, had f our small blasts, then a very • 

been attacked by IRA ,ar ? e one - 14 sounded as if the *1 fl A 

mortars. rockets were being launched L 7 iAI E.1 

_ . ... from a point in front of the 

Early indications were that pub." 
it was one of the worst attacks While the weapons used last 

L?n«tahnian- 'in ft 0 **}* Ulater were identified as mor- g A 0*j 

16 years ^ rs » s 3150 known that the 1/vF fSk " 

of the present troubles. IRA possesses the Soviet made 

The Republican g*®. r «*«£- a short-range By Kejth Harper, 

paramilitaries used mortars in sh oulder-fired anti-tank ribonr Edltor 

tin* assault on the heavily for- we *P®p which has been used _ _. . . 

fined building close lo the a S! ,nst the se ™ nt y 



Labour angered 
by Thatcher 
terms for MI5 
‘tapping’ inquiry 




CYPRIOTS’ SANCTUARY : Vassiiis and Katerina! Nicola, who were due to be deported to Nicosia yesterday, in St 
Mary’s Church, Boston, London, where they have (taken refuge. Report,, page 2; Picture by Martin Argles 


Sunday meeti 
to go back to 


g may tell miners 
vork next week 


The miners’ strike last night day. •" ? appears that 
moved into its last, phase. It 3* the insistence of tl 


tOWn Centre co? D S the w5En S aI S could be ^Red off ^ SundaV 

It is believed that at least tC leavin e^the Rlir S by a “h 0 " 81 delegate confer- 

sis bombs were fired, three of tS^ver on^ratinn!? ence of ^ National Union of 

them scoring hits on the build- a smdl nSr of^soMJen Mineworkers, called to discuss 

: “ 


ence would be held at Con- be fallowed by the Durham met yesterday Mr Scargill and 
gress House, London, on Sun- mechanics. An important meet- his senior colleagues spent 
day. •** It appears that 1 tie NCB, ing of the Yorkshire area most of the previous night in 
at the insistence of the govern- council is being held today at telelphone calls to the TUC 


In 1980 the army was almost --..id w~ caned off on Sunday ment is not prepared tl negoti- which it coud join the call to and the NCB in an effort to 


abandon the strike without an find a solution. 


Inly warning to sportsmen 
and IRA boy’s mission, 
page 4 


Work set to restart at pits in 
danger and Coal imports 
doubled, page 2; Leader com- 
ment, page 14 


agreement with the NCB. 


These talks were carried on 


Pressure for an organised yesterday during the NUM ex- 
return to work is also likely to ecutive, when Mr Scargill, 
come today at recalled area prompted by the executive, 
conference of the Durham and tr. 11 — ® a t®_ 


jSIlnetv per cent of the 15 OOO This possibility loomed last conference ot the Durham ana *u* ncb The NUM said 

population is cTtholic ,0 °° night after the National Coal ate. It is a complete wax of at- South Wales awas. Leader of it was r^dv to aSot to 

in r jeTL, #Ka „ Board, after discussion with trition, and we shall now have the South Wales NUM have «■* ^ fl y to accept in 

hal h?pn ^ Peter Walker, - the Energy to take a decision in the best made it clear that they would coSSen^miew 

fences? S^ n SSSJ t nn Secretary. had ruled out any interests of our members,” he regard it as the worst possibk ® b e dSe Sh la? £ff? re d 

mg and in a compound at the Jf“S® “ WOvince One further negotiations with the said. end to the dispute if the unity JJJ*™ ortober hv 

rear. NUM unless the; miners change Between now and Sunday of the area was destroyed by St P su nereis or? uto on 

The RUC said last night that *etr accept the the various areas of thfe union prolonging it beyond the.toler- {“J“ l SfS for nefioS- 

yeveral people. thought to be h been killed by the eight-pwnt documait.fTom the will hold coalfield ro^rences . ance level of the miners in the SSd. ’ 


mg and in a compound at the further negotiations with the said, 

rear. NUM unless the; miners change Between now an 

The RUC said last night that tt?Sv^^kifild 8 hJ Z their minds .and accept the the various areas of 


'^i-rr'werc a^» more tharTa ..The Irish National Libera- After a ^sevenSiour session*of adopt South Wales, Northum It is still possible that fur- two^hours™ yester^y ie before 

.town injured. Rescue worker! f , oniier the NUM executive inShef- berland and Durham are al- ther negotiations will be held SSngMr S^ll that ft! 

ucre dragging in the rubble SBTvJfK? SSSf 55 T J^ l T ™ m l fiL." "Si SSSFS offered not^be accepted. 


board they rejected last week. 


discuss what attitude to area - 


ations with the "board. 

The board deliberated 


and a fleet of ambulances was i hre f fBA members were num president, announced nised return to work as soon but last night this looked un- 
used to cam- the injured to * cllled J ^ rhea “ iey w *f e that a further delegate confer- as possible. They are likely to likely. Before the executive 
hospital prised by an army undercover • ' 


Turn to back page, coL 8 


By Colin Brown 
Political Staff 

The Prime Minister yester- 
day ordered an inquiry into 
the allegations of telephone 
tapping by the security ser- 
vices but failed to damp down 
the controversy over the evi- 
dence presented in the Chan- 
nel 4 television film MI5’s Of- 
ficial Secrets. 

Mr Leon Brittan, the Home 
Secretary, told the Commons 
that the inquiry would be car- 
ried out by Lord Bridge, the 
chairman of the Security Com- 
mission. He is being asked to 
report by next Wednesday, 
when the second reading of 
the Interception of 

Communications Bill is due to 
take place. 

Mr, Brittan said : "In the 
light of recent allegations the 
Prime Minister has asked Lord 
Bridge tc% examine the relevant 
papers to determine whether 
authorisations' since May 1979 
have named the individuals in 
question and. if so, whether 
the authorisations have been 
sought and given in accordance 
with the procedures and crite- 
ria in the Birkett Report of 
1957 and the White Paper of- 
April 1980 " 

His announcement, given in 
a Commons answer, angered 
Labour MPs who protested 
that they were given little op. 
portunity to question the 
Home Secretary' closely. 

The inquiry was immediately 
attacked as “inadequate and- 
unsatisfactory ” by Mr Gerald 
Kaufman,, the shadow Home 
Secretary. 

, It was later made clear that 
Lord Bridge, aged 68, who was 
the trial judge in the Birming- 
ham public house bombing 
case will nt take evidence from 
the key witness in the 20/20 
Vision programme, Cathy 
Massiter, a former 1H5 officer, 
but trill restrict his investiga- 


tion to telephone tapping 
records. 

As the allegations cover part 
ot the period ot office of pre- 
vious governments, Mrs 

Thatcher will ask former 
Prime Ministers and Home 
Secretaries for their agreement 
for the papers covering tlicir 
period of office to he 

reviewed. 

This is likely to include two 
Labour prime ministers. Lord 
Wilson and Mr Callaghan, the 
former Conservative prime 

minister, Mr Heath, ana the 

Labour Home Secretary. Mr 
Merlyn Rees. 

In the Commons Mr Brillan 
said Lord Bridge's findings 
would be made public "so far 
as that can be done without 
damage to national security." 

His main role will be to 
study whether the allegations 


Agenda Extra today is de- 
voted entirely to an ediled 
transcript of the 20/20 Vis- 
ion programme the IB A ban- 
ned — The spymuslers who 
broke their own rules, page 
13. Ian Aitken's column ap- 
pears on page 15. 

Film sftotrinpR gel pa-ahead. 
page 2 ; Leader comment. 
page 14 

made in the film breached ihc 
rules on telephone tapping. 
These are enshrined in three 
documents. 

The first is the directive 
issued in 1952 by Sir David 
Maxwell-Fyfe. the Home Secre- 
tary', to the director general of 
the Security Service. 

This said that the service 
should be kept “absolutely 
free from any political bly or 
influence" and that noting 
should be done to suggest it 
was concerned with the inter- 
ests of any particular section 
of the community or with any 

Torn to back page, coL 7 


patrol in Strabane. 


Two hours qrtcr the attack. - At fKo : uste'M&rMtJ : t - 

which «niie at 6:35ptn, the the ft 

IRA issued a statement claim- JH5 m£ *n? 
me rrsnonsihllitv collapse of proposed uter- 

rng rrsponsioimy. party talks between the Social 

Six mortar rounds struck the Democratic and Labour Party 
police station's canleen while, it -and the two main Unionist 
was packed for early evening groupings. 

biheved’ AW dead" brS^m^ttog^t^e^th! 
The IRA statement said : leader of the SDLP, Mr John 
This was a major and well- Hume and ERA representatives. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Acas hope 
on schools 

ACAS conciliators were stand- 
ing by yesterday as the 
teachers’ dispute sank into 
biller hostilities. Back page. 

1 Cl earns £1bn 

1CI ha* become the first 
British industrial company lo 
earn more than fl billion in 
a year. Page 19. 

MoD land sale 

THREE stretches of Ministry' 
I>r Defence land on the edge 
of Molcsworth cruise missile 
base an- In be sold. Back 
page. 

Church setback 

the murder of a pro-Soli- 
daritv priest hailed progress 
towards roeognilion or the 
Homan Catholic Church in 
Poland. Cardinal Joseph 
t;l,. n »p said in London yes- 
terday. Page 3. 

Aids toll grows 

t TOTAL of 5P people have 
died as the Aids epidemic* 
gathers pace. Page 6. 

Patients warning 

\ PROGRAMME to move 
nearly hhj.OOO mentally 
handicapped people from 
hospitals into Hie community, 
could be liisasirutw. a Com- 
mons committee warned >«■ 
ierriay. Page 3. 


Cancer tests 

A NATURAL cancer killer is 
to be 1 tested on patients 
within the next three 
months. Page 3. 

Younger image 

THE image of the Soviet Po- 
litburo as a collection of 
grim and cautious old men is 
being dispelled by a new 
generation. Page 15. Cher- 
nenko on TV again. Page 11. 

Post charges 

REPRESENTATIVES of 
120.000 postal workers meet 
□ext week to discuss changes 
in working methods and 
union power at the centre of 
ambitious plans for modern- 
isation of the Post Office. 
Page 20. 



Queen quoted and unquoted Security curb pledge 


f- 

/h 


By Alan Rushridger . 

THE TIMES — once styled 
the “top persons’ paper" — 
found Itself In some diffi- 
culty yesterday in reporting 
a statement uttered “by a 
very top person indeed, the 
Queen, during a visit to the 
newspaper. 

The statement concerned 
the miners’ strike. Mr Paul 
Routiedge, the paper's la- 
bour Editor, when, asked 
what the Queen had said to 
him about Mr Scargill, 
replied^ “I think she felt 
that the dispute was essen- 
tially promoted by Hr 
Scargill." Mr Routiedge said 
he bad explained that mat- 


ters were a little more com- 
plex than that. 

But no sooner had Mr 
Routiedge spilled the beans 
on BBC Radio about his con- 
versation than his paper 
issued a statement categori- 
cally denying that that Queen 
had at any time said that 
the strike was promoted by 
Arthur ScargilL The paper 
then went further, quoting 
their own Mr Routiedge as 
denying that the Queen had 
said what he had said she 
had said she had felt. 

There ensued a period of 
dose textual analysis by 
those who had beard, or 
daimed to have heard, or 
claimed to have overbeard, 
the remark in question. One 


Zimbabwe 
grave find 


Nicaragua to expel 
100 Cuban advisers 


version had the Queen say- 
ing : “ It’s all down to one 
man, really.” Another source- 
reported the remark as : 
** It's all down to one man’s 
theory” mVE reporter 
daimed it was: “It’s all 
down to one man now, isn’t 
it” 

The paper’s editor, Mr 
Charles Douglas Home, a wit- 
ness to the meeting, then 
added is own gloss of the 
conversation: “Our discus- 
sion at one moment did con- 
cern the fact that at present 
the focus seemed to be on 
one person — dearly Arthur 
Scargill.” He told another in- 
terviewer: "She did not at 

Turn to back page, col. 6 


Surrogate 
womb ban 


By Ian Aitken. 

Political Editor 

Mr Neil Kinuock gave for- 
mal and public notice last 
night that a Labour govern- 
ment would not only retain 
control over the surveillance 
activities of the security ser- 
vices but would impede them. 

The Labour leader conceded 
that many of the allegations 
about M35 activities made in 
the banned Channel 4 film in- 
volved the last Labour 
government 

But he declared that the 
only sanction against illegal ac- 
tivities by MI5 and other secu- 
rity agencies was the knowl- 
edge that there was another 
government on its way. 

Mr Kin n ock fold a Westmin- 


ster press conference : “ If the 
security services, over a period 
of years, have abused their 
powers and the instruments at 
their disposal, then a govern- 
ment with the will can dis- 
cover that — and to a great 
extent, severely impede it.” 

Asked whether that was a 
threat to MI5. he replied “No. 
it is a promise." 

Mr Kin n ock was sceptical 
about the Bridge inquiry. He 
regarded the terms of refer- 
ence as ambiguous, since it is 
unclear whether the investiga- 
tions would be only on author- 
ised telephone taps or whether 
unauthorised operations would 

be examined. 

Last night he wrote to the 
Prime Minister requesting a 
clarification of this paint. 


From Renter WDCSVAV 

in Harare Froni j P n kins in. eign relations planner said : Ca 

Zimbabwean authorities are Manama, and- Michael White ** This initiative is carefully 
examining two graves believed in Washington calculated to ensure that By Ian Aitken, 

to contain the remains of sue Reagan does not achieve a bi- Political Editor 


From Tony Jenkins in. 


eign relations planner said 


« r ? l ^.WSf t T.ita d SSI? d m Nicaragua’s President. Mr partisan consensus." ^ Cahinot aereed vester- 

Matabeland.m July, 1982. Daniel ^ega. annouriced yes- President Ortega said that dayto Si ahead wftii leglsla- 

Theatres attack Sources here said that foren- te rd ay that 100 Cuban nuht ary he hopea t bc initiative would tion^ towtliw the leftlia of 

. sic scientists were checking advisers will be miked to leave prompt Central American gov- human wombf in the prStice 
* ■sj.PGTTiwr: nf ciihsldised dental records and Other evf- the country, snd declared an -- m th, numan womos m ulc P vu».c 


TIIHMSOCIIHAP 
ANYONf: HLSH ? ^ 


A MEETING of subsidised 
London theatres yesterday 
condemned the Arts Council 
as “ an instrument of the 
government."" Back page ; 
Stage flight, page 15 

Inla threat 

BRITISH sportsmen were 
warned by the Irish National 
Liberation Army to expect 
bomb attacks if they visit Ul- 
ster. Page 4. 

The weather 

MILD with some rain. De- 
tails, back page. 


sic scientists 


dental records and other evi- the country, and declared an emraents “to subscribe to the 
donee at the sites, porth of the indefinite moratorium on the Contadora proposals " and the Srimwacv 
south-western city of purchase of new weapons sys- us to return to bilateral nego- 


Bulawayo. . _ 

The • tourists— two Britons, fighter aircraft. H indicated that he would Secretary, was given approval 

two Australians and two Amer- These conciliatory overtures t ^ e ~ iSroediate nractioS t0 ,ntroduce “ immediate bill, 
leans aeed between 19 and towards the United States, are 1 *** and it is intend_ed that the ban 


commercial 


terns, including 
Britons, fighter aircraft 


advanced tiations with Nicaragua. 


Mr Leon Brittan. the Home 


icans aged between 


35 — were abducted after being not conditional on any recipro- Jg* a l costa Rian /Sal become law by the end 

stWed at a road block 50 cal action by the US or by a a VSt to Manama of t he cunent parliamentary 

miles north of Bulawayo^ on Nicaragua's Central American the last CoatX l L ' e ?£? 

the main road to ■ Victoria neighbours. . . ■ meetim* bo iScrilS he law bv end of the 

Falls bv a sang of- heavily Initial reaction from the. US to De. cancelled. summer. 

srssrs Se re s, a ii he foS "“ff' jsS" js 

The sources said it was not President George Bush de- “? « e ments on the human foetus, 

certain that the bodies in the nounred Nicaragua “another. The USc< smenbon ttu it i nore gnd relat * d matters ^ t0 g0 

graves were those of the tour- Libya on the American J^med ’ forces® differs sharplv int0 its c°“^ttee stage next 

been advised that rtwashke^ But Nicaragua believes that frwn the 200 daimed by the Se^exScted^ set so^a/so 

The sources said that a rebel it iua reined the PotitiMl Ort^’ 1 Montevi- QUicUr. and ministers have 

captured in a routine operation ipitiaUie . S ^ e . JfimSR taken hy surprise. 


THE GUARDIAN IN EUROPE 





B5r liwg the gang wmen naq “Wg* KJf* ° : president Mr Julio -Mirii largely lo -rest with Mr Pow- 

IsLw - 8S® a to d tbe £“1 on, senior for- Turn c.1. 4 


Islanders exile the man from Paris 

' , « P ;n«h ■ settled by French ment offices, to encourage! the ous problems overseas in New 

* rnmn K.ii unless the Government ordered bhum ^ . q 1M4i t0 prefect to take a firm dnScibn. Caledonia, • has recalled Mr 

r ‘® c ’ inm to leave. Britain in 1713» returned to Mr Lefevre, betrayed by ihe Lefevre for consultations, an- 

i» rim Piprve-el-Mlquclon with in 17 63 f se ized by Bri- prindpies of rational admiiis- nounced a special mission to 

in a faint echo of the French « ^inhabitants, is clearly Yn Jo 1778, returned again to tratiom tried compromise- St fterre-et-Miquelon, and 

Pj-voluliortfiry iradition 100 »** t ro nic al paradise where ^ in 17 p3, seized again ■ work-shaang, a division of he reminded the workers of the 

SlfeYv wrkera in St Pierre up in a ^ J™ihe British to 1803. spoils, even compensation. larger picture . 

lurarct oh rhp Prefect and told ^^sque way.it should also „ Iur ned once more to France It wa3 aU ^ vet f0T L e if°fh?5i 

him to »1 of town. proof against the 11 years later. fishery workers.' They marked a time^vSeif France 

Pi#*»re is One of «r mnriern tourism. A _nana ■ van- - him to the nuavside. and sent ^ «, WI1 Fx n rTa rr e 


wit government business man- 
agers. But the development 
adds new urgency to the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to ban com- 
mercial surrogate motherhood 
as soon as possible. 

Day in Polities, page 7 


HAStiOWTHDREAL LEtftiEX CHESTERFIELD OMAN ESCLBH BEECHTOOD FRAME. 

Any furniture you find in the shops at prices 
like ours is more than likely to be rubbish. 

We certainly doubt whether it’ll have a two year 
guarantee. It definitely won’t be handcrafted with 
the finest hides on an English beechwood frame, 
the way we insist onxnaking our own Chesterfields. 

Our brochure will tell you much more about 
the care we take with everything we do. 

But then because we make and deliver this 
furniture ourselves we can afford to keep our 
quality high and our prices low. 


Since St Pierre is One of q f modern tourism 


archipelago then, van- -him to the quayside and sent 


Pier rc-i*t . ini’ w»«»*v — n f uie imerpetaic tuuipauj’ ^ 

from Newfoundland. Mr Go- t ho summer short and chill. . rbat rather than do '.against 100 sngiy ben? 


‘Ufvvrc dtoalh-d 


The islands not unkno>vn tiiTdM^^should^^ the aSked dm oBwaLA pdlict .of- Th ^ e c^ de Sother har prS' 
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Routine case sets out radical 
ground over terror suspects 

Judge’s ruling 
eases Dublin 
extraditions 


■From joe Joyce 
in Dublin 

’ A decision which eases the 
extradition of terrorist sus- 
pects from the Irish Republic 
was announced by Dublin’s 
new chief justice, Mr Thomas 
Finlay, in an apparently rou- 
tine case yesterday. 

He and two Supreme Court 
colleagues ordered the return 
to London of Mr John Quinn, 
an Irishman accused of Detain- 
ing £600 from Barclays Bank 
by false pretences. 

- But Mr Finlay's judgment 
set out a radical new ground 
for the extradition of people 
who claimed immunity on the 
grounds that their offences 
were political. 

His ruling indicates the will- 
ingness of the Irish Supreme 
Court to return suspects for 
trial on terrorist-related of- 
fences. His predecessor, Mr 
Justice Tom O'Higgms, pre- 
sided last year over the return 
of the first two men extradited 
to Northern Ireland. 

. Mr Justice O’Higgins had de- 
cided that a political offence 
had to be defined in relation to 
the actual crime alleged to 
have been committed, but the 
chief justice went much fur- 
ther jn his judgment 
yesterday. 

For much of the present 
Northern Ireland troubles the 
Irish courts had accepted that 
membership of groups like the 
IRA conferred political motiva- 
tion on members. But Mr Fin- 
lay's decision seems to suggest 
that such membership may be- 
come a reason for extradition 
rather than a justification 
against it 

Be declared that the Irish 
constitution could sot be used 
to grant immunity to members 
of an organisation whose aim 


was the overthrow by force of 
that same constitution. 

The decision came about 
through the circumstances of 
Mr Quinn’s case. He claimed 
that he was a member of the 
Irish National Liberation 
Army (Inla), and that the of- 
fence he was charged with was 
committed on its behalf. 

The lute's aim was the 
estabisbment by force of an 
all-Ireland workers republic. 
He said the money involved 
bad been given to another Inla 
member. 

Mr Finlay declared that the 
concept of immunity from ex- 
tradition for political offences 
had evolved from the idea of 
political asylum. It was in- 
tended to prevent the unjusti- 
fied surrender of a political 
refugee to his political 
enemies. 

He said it had to be pre- 
sumed that the Irish Parlia- 
ment did not intend the Extra- 
dition Act to be interpreted in 
a way which would offend the 
constitution. The achievement 
of the In la’s Objective required 
the destruction of the constitu- 
tion by means which it 
prohibited. 

“ To interpret the words * po- 
litical offence’ so as to grant 
immuni ty to a person charged 
with an offence directly in- 
tended to further that objec- 
tive would be to give the sec- 
tion of the act a patently 
unconstitutional construction. 

“This court cannot, it seems 
to me, interpret an act as hav- 
ing the Intention to grant im- 
munity from extradition to a 
person charged with an of- 
fence the admitted purpose of 
which is to further or facili- 
tate the overthrow by violence 
of the constitution and of the 
organs of the state established 
thereby.” 


Rates limit threat 
to advice service 


By Malcolm Dean 

The largest free advice ser- 
vice in the country could be 
nit by one third in the next 
two years, according to the 
National Association of Citi- 
zens Advice Bureaus. 

Ms Elizabeth Filkin, director 
of the association, told a press 
conference in London yester- 
day that on a conservative esti- 
mate some 100 bureaux were 
threatened because of the Gov- 
ernment's squeezed on local 
authority finance and the aboli- 
tion of the metropolitan 
authorities. 

There are more than 900 
bureaux in the country. The 
100 facing the prospect of clo- 
sure are in inner city and ur- 
ban areas, where the demand 
for advice is far heavier. More 
than 5 million inquiries were 
received last year with three 
categories — housing, social 
security and consumer affairs 
— each getting over one 
million. 

Ms Filkin said there were 
174 bureaus in rate-capped 
local authorities, 284 in the six 
metropolitan authorities due to 
be abolished and 300 in rate- 
limited authorities. The metro- 
politan councils alone provided 
£1 million of the £10 million 
for the service from local gov- 
ernment last year. 

The latest threat comes Just 
a year after the publication of 
the Lovelock report, clearing 


the bureaus of the charge of 
political bias made by the for- 
mer government minister for 
consumer affairs. Sir Gerard 
Vaughan. . 

He found, himself attacked 
from all sides — many of the 
13.000 volunteers in the ser- 
vice are Conservative support- 
ers — and the Government 
ended up ready to increase the 
asset meeting a real need and 
£5 million central budget by 
£1 million. Lovelock concluded 
that the service was a national 
earning widespread respect 

'‘We know the Government 
support Cabs in principle but 
they have still failed to recog- 
nise the threat we are under 
from the financial squeeze on 
local authorities." said Ms 
Filkin. 

The association has asked 
for help with a budget to 
allow it to help local authori- 
ties being asked to take over 
bureaux previously financed by 
metropolitan authorities during 
the transition stage. The Gov- 
ernment is refusing the 
request. 

The biggest increase in the 
service’s work has been with 
social security inquiries. Offi- 
cials explained yesterday that 
there was no legal aid for 
social security appeals but 
where a local bureau or other 
group provided representation, 
the chance, of a favourable de- 
cision was twice as high. 


Government’s majority 
on GLC bill is cut to 3 


By John Carvel Local 
Government Correspondent 

The Government's majority 
on the GLC abolition bill com- 
mittee was cut from 11 to 
three yesterday on an amend- 
ment which would re-create an 
elected body to look after Lon- 
don-wide affairs. 

It was the Government's 
worst Showing so far during 
the committee stage of the 
bill, which seeks to abolish the 
GLC and six metropolitan 
r aunties. and disperse their 
functions to borough and dis- 
trict councils, joint boards, and 
quangos. 

The vote gave ministers a 
clear signal of the trouble they 
may have convincing Tory MPs 
and peers when the bill 
returns to the floor of the 


Commons and proceeds to the 
House of Lords. 

Pressure for some sort of 
elected London assembly 
reduced the Government’s -ma- 
jority to 23 during the last 
debate on the floor . of the 
House, and the issue will be- 
come the main focus of dissent 
as the legislation progresses. 

The amendment was moved 
by two Tory MPs, Mr Patrick 
Ground. Feltham and Heston, 
and Mr Edward Leigh, Gains- 
borough and Homcastle, and 
was supported by another 
Tory, Mr Christopher Hawkins, 
High Peak, as well as Labour 
and Alliance MPs. 

With two Labour MPs and 
several Tories absent, the Gov- 
ernment won the vote by only 
22 to 19. 


Videos of MI5 film are cleared 


By G areth Parry 
THE banned channel Four 
television documentary on 
Mia's allegedly illegal sur- 
veillance methods, which 
prompted yesterday’s an- 
nouncement of a Government 
inquiry, will be shown at a 
number of cinemas, and said 
on video tape today. The 
move follows Indications that 
the Attorney-General will not 
prosecute the film-makers 
under the Official Secrets 
Act. 

The Independent Broad- 
casting Authority, which last 
Wednesday banned the show- 
ing of the 20/20 Vision film. 
MI5’s Official Secrets, said, 
however, that it would not 
reconsider its decision until 
a firm statement had been 
made by the Attorney- 
GeneraL 

The film win be shown at 
various cinemas in London, 


Brighton. Oxford and Bath, 
while Channel Four will 
market VHS and Betamax 
video copies. 

Ms Claudia Milne,- the pro- 
gramme’s producer, said that 
the IBA would be asked to 
lift its ban. The IBA is to 
make its fim! decision on 
the film next Wednesday, 
after initially b anning it for 
a week- 

The Attorney-General’s de- 
partment has studied a print 
of BUS’S Official Secrets, ob- 
tained from Channel Four by 
a police officer acting for 
the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

It was not dear last night 
whether Ms Cathy .Massiter, 
the * r BOS agent respon- 
se' \e large number of 

r" j made in the film, 

; called to give evi- 
• jefore the inquiry by 


Lord Bridge announced yes- 
terday by the Government. 

Ms Milne said yesterday 
that she saw no reason why 
the film could not be tele- 
vised immediately in Britain, 
particularly as dips had al- 
ready been shown in Ger- 
many, Holland and the 
United States. 

CND has written to the 
Home Secretary. Mr Leon 
Brittan demanding . to see 
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files alle, 
up on 


well-j 


ted to have drawn 
ie chairman, Joan 
the general secre- 
Brnce Kent, and 
Roger 
ie also 
iat CND had been 
by an M35 plant; 

left-wing col- 
r, Mr Harry New- 


ton — a suggestion hotly dis- 
puted by many - of Mr 
Newton’s friends and' col- 
leagues. Sir Newton died. in 
1983. " 

The housing charity. Shel- 
ter. is also seeking a Govern- 
ment statement over claims 
that it, too. was under -ME5 
surveillance, which, with, the 
alleged . spying . on CND, 
would have been in bleach, 
of HHTs “ charter", of 
operations. 

The Government Inquiry 
was criticised as "a smoke 
screen ” yesterday by the La- 
bour MP, Hariet Harman, 
who was alleged to have 
been put under surveillance 
before she was elected . to 
Parliament 

Mig fc Hannan said that the 
terms of reference did not 
cover other forms of elec- 
tronic surveillance. - She 
. called for parliamentary 


accountability of the security 
seivice, which', should not be 
used as “ Government private 
political snoopers." 

A .’ trade union • ' ■ leader 
named in the film, Mr Ken 
Gill, the general secretary of 
Tass, said -yesterday that he 
believed his home had been 
bugged, in addition to bis 
telephone being tapped. 

One of the MPs who .cam- 
paigned for the film to. 
shown, "Mr John Cartwright, 
the SDP chief whip, said toe 
announcement of the inquiry 
should force the IBA to end 
its ban on '.toe film. 

“ The public ' needs - to 
know what allegations have 
been mad** , so they can 
judge the findings for Lord. 
Bridge's inquiry properly. 
The Government should' stop 
hiding behind the IBA,” he 
saidi 



Work set 
to restart 
at pits 
in danger 


By Peter Hetoerisgton 

The National Coal Board is 
preparing to resume produc- 
tion or development work in at 
least three of the five threat- 
ened pits at toe forefront of 
the National Union of 
Mineworkers’ campaign against 
pit closures. 

With the drift back to work 
continuing, the union’s leaders 
can at least console themselves 
with the knowledge that most 
—if not all — of these pits 
would be dosed but for the 
year-long strike. 

Indeed the NUM president, 
Mr Arthur Scargili, claimed 
test night that the board's de- 
cision to lift temporarily toe 
threat to these pits, and place 
any future closure plans 
through the new review proce- 
dure. marked a significant con- 
cession by the hoard. 

The pits are Pohnaise. to 
Scotland ; Cortonwood, South 
Yorkshire ; Herrington, Dur- 
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bam ; Bullcliffe .Wood, near 
Barnsley ; and Snowdown, 
Kent 

During the dispute the col- 
lieries — notably Cortonwood, 
which triggered the strike — 
have become the symbols of 
resistance . in the essential 
rallying call for jobs and pit 
communities and countless 
speeches by Mr Scargili and 
his associates. Their colourful 
banners have been in the van- 
guard of many marches and 
demonstrations throughout the 
country. 

Now, ironically, Cortonwood 
is probably more vulnerable 
than the rest through geologi- 
cal deterioration, which the 
National Coal Board blames on 
the stoppage. 

It claims that two of the 
three coal faces at the pit are 
in a serious state of deteriora- 
tion through lack of 
maintenance. 

But the other collieries are 
generally in a better condition, 
and at Herrington, near Sun- 
derland, the board says that 
more than 77 per cent of the 
miners (497 men) have 
returned to work 

The pit was scheduled for 
closure last August after toe 
board failed to reach agree- 



Tfae Midlands delegate, Mr Jim 
- arrival for the 


is lobbied by striking miners yesterday ca his 
executive meeting in Sheffield 


ment with the NUM to reduce 
manpower by 200 to 500. The 
unions appealed, . and the 
Herrington case — like that of 
the other collieries — was 
passing through the industry's 
review procedure when the 
strike started. The closure 
have now bepn overtaken 
events. . - •" 

Although only one face at 
Herrington is in operation — 
another was lost through dete- 
rioration several months ago 
— the NCB has begun prelimi- 
nary work with a view to ex- 
tending production elsewhere 
in the pit Mr Joe Stokoe, the 
former NUM lodge chairman, 
who returned to work early 
this year and was subsequently 
expelled by the NUM, insists : 
“ Management have told me 
my job is secure, and that the 
colliery is safe.” 

But toe Durham NUM 
claims that the board’s assur- 
ances are a worthless gesture 
to the working miners — a 
claim strongly denied by the 
NCB. 

Polmalse, near Stirling, at- 
tracted probably the loudest 
protest within toe industry 
when toe board announced its 
closure in January last year 
after spending £15 million of a 


£25 ■ million development pro- 
gramme driving towards new 
reserves tinder toe Firth of 
Forth. It blamed the economic 
situation and a geological fault 
underground. 

Now the board has removed 
tunnelling machinery from toe 
pit and installed a specialised 
mechanical sfipsel in an at- 
tempt to break through the 
fault after it has been blasted 
with explosives. 

A board spokesman said : 
M We believe it will be very 
difficult to make anything of 
Polmaise, hut obviously we 
stand by the agreement made 
with Nacods, the deputies’ 
union, that colliery closures 
have to be submitted through 
a new review procedure. If 
and when there is a resumpton 
of work, we will be resuming 
work in the colliery until a 
decision is made through the 
new procedure.” 

Bullcliffe Wood, near Wake- 
field, although widely por- 
trayed by the union as a loom- 
ing economic closure, 
presented the hoard with a bit- 
ter inter-NUM dispute before 
the strike. 

The board's Barnsley area 
wanted to close the pit, a drift- 
mine, and concentrate produc- 


tion at toe nearby new Calder 
Drift after spending £27 mil- 
lion on development To keep 
the Bullcliffe workforce intact 
the board asked miners at the 
nearby Denby Grange colliery 
to reallocate some reserves to 
the Bullcliffe men. The Denby 
miners objected, and staged an 
underground picket to keep 
out the other miners. 

“ We then had no alternative 
but to announce the closure of 
Bullcliffe Wood because of the 
intransigence of the Denby 
men," toe board said yester- 
day. On March 2 last year, just 
before the strike, the board 
announced that it would be 
calling an early review meet- 
ing to discuss the closure. 

The Calder Drift develop- 
ment, due for completion next 
year, will not now be finished 
until 1987. 

Snowdown Colliery, in the 
tiny Kent coalfield, was said 
by toe board to be in the 
midst of a £3.5 million devel- 
opment scheme, Involving two 
drifts, when the strike began. 
Only one face at the pit, em- 
ploying 438 men. is in oper- 
ation. . The board said 
yesterday: "It Is not scheduled 
for closure, and we don’t know 
why it is .on a union hit list" 


OBITUARY 


Band leader 
for the 
Goon Show 


RAY Ellington, the band 
leader, has died in hospital in 
London of cancer. Be was 69. 
Between the world wars he 
was Harry Boy’s dr umm er and 
in the 1950s and 1960s the Ray 
Ellington Quartet played all 
over the world. He was associ- 
ated musically with the Goon 
Show. 


H. Cabot Lodge 

HENRY Cabot Lodge, the for- 
mer US vice -presidential candi- 
date and Ambassador to Sai- 
gon. has died, aged 82 . He was 
defeated in his attempt to get 
the Republican presidential 
nomination which went to 
Richard Nixon. 
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Shelter under the Brownies’ flag 


PERCHED beneath the ban- 
ner of toe 1st St Mary's 
(Som erst own) Brownies, two 
Greek Cypriots have found a 
novel way of defying the 
Government’s immigration 
policies. writes Martin 
Wainwright. 

Mr Vassilis Nicola, agqd 
34. and his wife Katrinia. 
aged 3S. have claimed sanc- 
tuary in St Marys church, 
Eversholt Street, near Euston 
station, to avoid deportation 
to Nicosia. 

Mr Nicola set up his camp 
bed under the Brownie Bag 
yesterday morning, when the 
deportation order came into 
effect His wife is camping a 


few feet away, in front of an 
altar in the side aisle. 

The vicar of St Mary’s, the 
Reverend Phillip Dyson, gave 
permission for the couple to 
take refuge in tne church, 
and turned on the central 
heating for them. Supporters, 
alerted by toe local Cyprint 
pirate radio, ringed the front 
porch with placards, and pro- 
vided food for the couple. 

“We will stay here for as 
long as we can," said Mr 
Nicola, who has draped a 
Cypriot flag over dis bed. 
• We lost our first home 
when the Turks invaded Cy- 
prus, and we do not want to 
be thrown out again.’ 11 

The Nicolas face deporta- 


tion after a nine-year cam- 
paign which has taken their 
case through all the Home 
Office appeals, as well as to 
Parliament and the High 
Court. They came to Britain 
In 1976 after losing their 
home when northern Cyprus 
was invaded and occupied by 
the Turks. . 

The Home Office says that 
the deportation decision had 
been upheld consistently at 
every possible appeal, includ- 
ing judicial review by the 
High Court. The authorities 
are expected to wait until 
the couple leave the church 
before enforcing the order, 
although the law of sanctu- 
ary no longer applies. 1 


Imports of 
coal doubled 
in 1984 


By Michael Smith, 

Industrial Editor 

Imports of foreign coal into 
Britain doubled to 8-89 million 
tonnes last year. 

Department of Energy statis- 
tics show that imports grew 
from 4.45 million tonnes in 
1983, as. consumers sought to 
overcome the effects of the pit 
strike for 10 months -of the 
year. 

Although the DoE does not 
break down the figures into 
imports from individual coun- 
tries, It is known, that Amer- 
ica. Australia, Poland and Ger- 
many were toe principal 
Importers in 1984. Supplies 
were also brought, in from 
France, Belgium and South 
Africa. 

The DoE revealed that coal 
production in Britain last year 
fell to 51 mittion tonnes, about 
57 per cent below the 1983 
output Of 119.25 million 
tonnes. 

Coal stocks had fallen 
sharply by 20.3 million tonnes 
to 36.5 million tonnes by the 
end of 1984, with distributed 
stocks 17-1 million tonnes 
lower and undistributed stocks 
3.2 million tonnes down at 20.7 
million tonnes. 

• The Chief Constable of Not- 
tinghamshire, Mr Charles 
McLachlan, is to be sued for 
wrongful arrest and false im- 
prisonment by 70 miners after 
police yesterday dropped 
charges of unlawful assembly 
against 30 South Yorkshire 
miners who were arrested at 
Harworth colliery, last August 
G Leaders of the pit deputies 
In the Midlands said yesterday 

that they would not supervise 

Nottinghamshire miners who 
want to work overtime. The 
NUM’s area council on Monday 
lifted toe 16-month overtime 
ban. . , „ 

Scottish miners sacked dur- 
ing toe dispute will not be re- 
instated. according to Mr Albert 
Wheeler, toe Scottish area 
Coal Board director. 


Ponting lawyers puzzled 
by MoD ‘perjury’ report 


By Richard Norton-Taylor 

Lawyers acting for Mr Clive 
Ponting responded swiftly yes- 
terday to statements by toe 
Ministry of Defence — the ex- 
civil servant’s department— 
that its head of police, Mr 
John Bailey, had sent an in- 
terim report about allegations 
of perjury during his trial to 
the Director . of Public 
Prosecutions. 

Officiate claimed that Mr 
Pontiz^s remarks had been 
mteLeading but his solicitor, Mr 
Brito Raymond, said that - he 
did not know who was making 
the a negations or what they 
amounted to. 

“ As the factual evidence of 
the two Ministry of Defence 
police officers in tre case con- 
flicted with mr Boating’s testa - 
mony- and the jury indicated 
their preference for Mr 
Ponting's version by acquitting 
him, the ministry police may 
not be the best people to deal 
with these issues in an objec- 
tive and disinterested fashion" 
he said. 

\ The ministry police had not 
asked to interview his client 
abd bad not been open about 
what was being suggested. He 
said he was also puzzled that 


the report to the DPP should 
be - made by . the ministry, 
rather than toes ordinary 
police. 

Ministry officials, who do 
not want to be quoted, say 
that the allegations relate to 
an anonymous -note Mr Ponting 
sent to the Labour MP, Mr 
Tam Dalyell, on April 24 last 
year. 

Mr George Foulkes, a La- 
bour foreign affairs spokes- 
man, who earlier this week al- 
leged tot the Defence 
Secretary, Mr Mlcharl 
Heseltine, had tried to slur Mr 
Ponting’s character by releas- 
ing highly selective documents 
to MPs about the affair, has 
asked the Government to 
release all toe minutes given 
to the jury- 

He has asked for documents 
showing that Mr Panting 
received clearance from senior 
naval officers -to declassify ma- 
terial ministers refused to give 
MPs as well as the note Mr 
Francis Pym, Foreign Secre- 
tary during the Falklands con- 
flict. sent to the war cabinet 
expressing concern about the 
legality of changes in the rules 
of engagement. 


Seamen 
produce 
police file 
on strike 


By Coin Brown, 

Political Staff 

Further evidence of Special 
Breach surveillance of toe 
National Union Of Seamen was 
offered by toe union's general 
secretary, Mr Jim Slater, 
yesterday. 

Mr Slater delivered a dossier 
at a press conference in toe 
Commons, called yesterday be- 
cause the all-party home af- 
fairs select committee had not 
taken evidence from trade 
unions as part of its ihquiry 
into the special branch. 

Mr Slater said in a state- 
ment that the information had 
become available from files on 
earlier disputes when he be- 
came general secretary. He 
produced reports based on in- 
quiries from toe Department 
of Immigration, Canberra; a 
diary of events including infor- 
mation provided by toe special 
branch ; and an extract from a 
report disclosing information 
which, he said, was gleaned 
after two searches of some- 
one’s personal effects. 

Much of toe information 
stemmed form toe 1966 sea- 
men’s strike, during which toe 
then Labour Prime Minister 
Mr Harold Wilson, described 
the union leaders as a “ tightly 
knit group of politically moti- 
vated men.” 

Three Labour members of 
the Commons select .committee 
attended the meeting’ with onie 
Tory member, Mr Jeremy Han- 
ley, toe MP for Richmond, and 
Barnes. He said the evidence 
would have greater weight if it 
were not more than 20 years 
old. But Mr Slater said he 
believed that toe surveilance 
was continuing and that evi- 
dence was rarely obtained. 

Mr Slater said : * I also have 
a document giving details of 
the political affiliation of 28 
individuals which I believe 
could only have been prepared 
with the aid of information 
from the Special Branch. Be- 
cause many of these individ- 
uals are still alive, I feel un- 
able to make this document 
public, although I would be 
prepared to show it in confi- 
dence to the select committee.” 

Among the evidence he pro- 
duced was a report about Gor- 
don Norris, a prominent trade 
union official during the sea- 
men’s strike. It described 
meetings which took place in 
1962, at Canning Town. Ooe 
report stated ; ** Confirmed this 
morning that meeting has been 
arranged for tonight at Can- 
ning Town hall for approxi- 
mately 10 men. This is said to 
be nonnan Co mmunis t meeting 
held most weeks.” 

The general secretary of the 
AUEWs Technical, Admin is- 
tion, Mr Ken Gill, who was 
named in the 20/20 Vision pro- 
gramme about Ml 5 surveil- 
lance, said he was shocked to 
find in toe programme that his 
home had been broken into. 
Asked if he believed that his 
home was bugged rather than 
the telephone tapped, he said : 
“ That is right” 



Jim Slater: 

* surveillance ’ 


David McKie 
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Brittan’s 
ploy sets 
Kaufman 
off again 

LABOUR’S home ' affairs 
spokesman, Gerald K au f ma n , 
was an angry man when the 
Home Secretary made his an- h* 
nouncement on alleged mai- " 
practice In the security ser- 
vices in the Commons 
yesterday: as angry as any- 
one had seen him since — 
writ since- toe Home Secre- 
tary failed to make an an- 
nouncement on alleged mal- 
practice in the security 
services on Monday. 

It was not so much the 
content which riled him, 
though he certainly had a 
deep suspicion about that : it 
was rather the skulking, 
underhand ■ fashion, as be 
saw it, in which Leon 
Britten, had smuggled the 
statement into toe House. 

. Mr Brittan made to e a n- . 
noun cement not as a formal “ 
statement to the Commons 
— which would have been 
publicised beforehand, ensur- 
ing a good attendance, and 
which would have opened 
him up to a good half hour 
of interrogation — but in 
the course of Home Office 
questions, and at a point >n 
those proceedings which took 
almost everyone by surprise. 

' Question numbver 4, from 
Ms Ann. Clwyd (Lab. Cynon 
Valley) asked how many 
complaints, about police _ be- 
haviour had been re ceived 
during the miners’ strike. 

Good, one might have 
thought for a few compare- * 
tive statistics; a last look ^ 
back at picket line violence, 
even toe mildest possible 
gloat over the number 
returning to work, 

... Bat- then came a supple- 
metary question from 
Michael Mates (C. Hampshire 
East) — exactly the sort of 
person. Labour MPs sus- 
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jivil servants’ loyalty ‘conditional’ 


By Richard Norton-Taylor 
A (civil servant’s loyalty to 
the ] government must ulti- 
mately depend on what minis- 
ters ask them to do. according 
to Professor Bernard ’W illiams. 
toe eminent philosopher and 
Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

His challenge to the 
Thatcher administration’s atti- 
tude inwards civil servants was 
made I daring a speech at a 
meeting | organised by the 
Board'll kitute of Public Ad- 
min istra non on toe theme, 
Whistle-Blowing In the Public 
Sector; 

Earlier this week Sir Robert 
Armstrong, the Cabinet Secre- 
tary. laid down a code of con- 
duct for civil servants which 


stated that an official’s total 
loyalty to the government of 
the day was unconditional and 
could not depend on the atti- 
tude of ministers. 

Professor Williams said that 
some of the most serious 
abuses by government were 
not crimes. A case of lying to 
Parliament, for instanc e, could 
not be taken to court. 

. to a sharp attack on the 
judge in the Ponting secrets 
case he said there were funda- 
mental public interests which 
went beyond the interests of 
the government of the day. 
Thee included the government 
having to be answerable to in- 
formed criticism. 

Professor Williams said he 
was delighted by Mr ponting's 


acquittal. He said that Section 
2 of the Official Secrets Act 
did not need reforming; it 
should simply go. 

Professor W illiams said that 
whether an incoming govern- 
ment could trust civil servants 
had to depend on what offi- 
cials were asked to do by the 
outgoing administration. That 
trust would not be possible if 
civil servants were promoted 
solely on the basis of toe de- 
gree of their loyalty to the 
previous government. 

Mean while Mr Des Wilson, 
the chairman of the Freedom, 
of Information Campaign, said 
lat night that the Thatcher ad- 
ministration was systematically 
undermining the Stealth of 
British democracy, < 


peewd, on whom a Home 
Secretary in a spot of bother 
might choose to plant a care- 
fully primed question. 

. Immediately Leon was 
away. ** Lord Bridge to inves* 
tigate .. relevant papers .. 
Blrkett Report . . White 
paper of 1980 . . ” 

Why had he pot waited, 
people wondered, until ques- 
tion 14, which looked 
squarely connected with the 
Massiter MI5 allegations 7 
There were two plausible an- 
swers to that 

L It is a sad fact of present 
day parliamentary life, but 
ooe which, as realists, we 
mast perforce accept that 
the inordinate length of so 
many of today’s supplement 
tary questions, together with 
the long and detailed an- 
swers which minister, rightly 
or wrongy, foal it incumbent 
on them to provide, allied to 
the regrettable tendency — 
possibly enhanced by the ad- 
mission of tire microphones 

for such, answers to be 

interrupted by points of 
order (bogus or otherwise), 
cat-calls, and associated rib- 
aldry, that one can by no 
means be certain that: a 

a uestion standing as jgwgn 
ie order paper as 14to win 
be reached. 

2. Question 14 was due to be 
asked by Dennis Skinner. 

Mr- Brittain, despite this 
much-resented tactic, did not 
emerge unscathed. 

Having been set upon 
when he made toe announce- 
ment by Mr Kaufman, the 
Social Democrats’ Bob Mac- 
l enn an, and accomplices, he 
was then done over - again in 
a session of points of order. 

home Tories got into toe 
act as well though, as on 
Monday they mostly gave the 
impression that the odd ex- 
cess of zeal in keeping tabs 
on groups like the CND did 
not exactly come' amiss. 

A senior Tory back- 
bencher, Sir - Anthony 
Kershaw, assured the Home 
Secretary that if the security 
service was not keeping a 
close eye on some oz those 
people he would be wanting 


his money back. 

That intervention, as it 
happened, came op on ques- 
tion 14; for, by some curi- 
ous suspension of the law of 
averages which might well 
interest MIS, this turned out 
to be one occasion when toe 
Commons got that far down 
the list. 

. D ennis Skinner's question, 
was about a couple living 
near Molesworth whose 
friends bad been surprised 
to find their telephone calls 
fielded by an answering ma- 
chine : a fact which sur- 
prised the couple even more 
since they did not possess 
one. 

Mr Brittan refused to dis- 
cuss individual cases but as- 
sured Mr Skinner that the 
Interception of Communica- 
tions Bill, due for second 
reading next week, would 
provide fresh safeguards 
“which certainly didn’t exist 
when your government was 
in power." 

“ Dennis was unassuaged. 

I never had a government,” 
he said. 
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priest’s 

death 


By Martin Halsall, 

Churches Correspondent - 

PROGRESS towards the legal 
recognition of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Poland 
by the Communist state has 
been temporarily halted by 
the murder of the pro^oli- 
darfty priest. Father Jerzy 
Popielnszko, the Polish Pri- 
mate, Cardinal Josef Glemp, 
said in London yesterday. 

“Once the effects of that 
death are absorbed . . . into 
the conscience of society we 
will be able to move for- 
ward, which is very Impor- 
tant for the Church,” Cardi- 
nal Glemp said through an 
interpreter at a press 
conference. 

“Hie death, martyrdom 
and murder of Father 
Popielnszko had a tremen- 
dous importance in the 
development of further rela- 
tions between the Church 
and the State. Z hope and I 
have a feeling, in fact, that 
the death will contribute to 
a further evolution of those 
relations. The death did, by 
the Judicial process, explode 
several lies which surrounded 
the situation.” 

Cardinal Glemp, who intro- 
duced himself as “an un- 
known person from a foreign 
country,” was speaking on 
the eighth day of his 11-day 
pastoral visit to Britain, 
mostly devoted to the Polish 
Catholic communities. 

The Church would always 
defend its priests, but with 
the understanding that the 
Church could not participate 
in politics, said the Cardinal. 
This applied not only to the 


CHURCH HEADS: The Archbishop 0 / Canterbury, Dr Robert Runcie, with. the Polish 
Primate , Cardinal. Josef Glemp (right) at Lambeth Palace yesterday. 

Picture by Kenneth Saunders 

essential If the churches are 
to address themselves to their 
part in the racial situation 
with cleansed consciences.” 

Bishop Baker, a former 
theology don in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, said that an 
act of theological penitence 
was necessary. “Why is it 
that Christianity, more than 
any other of the world’s' 
great religions, has suc- 
cumbed to the racist dis- 
ease ? ” he asked. 

Theology and Racism 1 : 
edited by Kenneth Leech, ob- 
tainable Irom Church House 
Bookshop, Great Smith 
Street, London SW1P 3BU, 
£2 plus 35p potage. 


Church, but the priests 
themselves. 

The Catholle Church could 
work with the state in at- 
tempts to combat vandalism 
and the crime wave. He en- 
visaged a kind of pluralism 
in the organisation of work- 
ing practices, “but not in the 
political sense. Please do 
not read into it that we are 
abandoning the right of 
people to join together,” he 
added. 

Earlier Cardinal Glemp 
had met the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr Robert 
Runcie, and other church 
leaders at Lambeth Palace, 
encouraging speculation * that 
Dr Runcie could soon receive 


an invitation to visit Poland. 

' Christian anti-Semitism 
may have prepared the 
ground for the racial trou- 
bles in Britain’s ethnic com- 
munities, and must take a 
major share of the blame for 
the Nazi holocaust and Rus- 
sian pogroms against the 
Jews, .the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, the wt Rev. John 
Baker, claimed today in the 
first of a series of study 
guides published by a Gen- 
eral Synod sub-committee on 
racial community issues. 

“A conscious and publicly 
reappraisal of Bfijlieal In- 
sights, including a disowner 
of the distorted features of 
the New Testament, Is 


Fowler urged to show regard for, mentally 111 or handicapped 


By David Hencke, Social .- 
Services Correspondent 

A programme to move 
nearly 100,000 vulnerable men- 
tally-handicapped and ill 
people from hospitals into the 
community on the cheap could 
be disastrous, the all-party 
Commons social services com- 
mittee said yesterday. 

The committee, which Is 
unanimously in favour of a 
properly financed and planned 
community care policy, makes 
101 recommendations for 
changes to Department of 
Health plans to close hospitals 
and replace them wtih a wide 
variety of community care. 

It warns Ur Norman Fowler, 
the Social Services Secretary: 
"Any fool can dose a long- 
stay hospital : it takes more 
time and trouble to do it prop- 
erly and compassionately. The 
minister must ensure that 
mental illness or mental handi- 
cap hospital provision Is not 
reduced without demonstrably 
adequate alternative services 
being provided beforehand.” 

The report Is based on a 
year’s investigation by UPs, 
led by Mrs Renee Short, chair- 


man of. the committee. They 
paid nine visits.' to. hospitals 
and voluntary centres in Eng- 
land, Northern Ireland. ‘ and 
Wales, and a 10 -day. visit to 
the United Stales. 

The Committee's • findings' 
were greeted with unanimous 
approval from : organisations as 
diverse as -Mencap, the Royal 
National Society for the Men- 
tally Handicapped, to the 
National Union of Fidillc 
Employees. ■ 

The report says that Britain 
is “ providing ^.mental disabil- 
ity service which ■ fa underfi- 
nanced and understaffed both 
in its health - and social as- 
pects." - 

Britain already has a popula- 
tion of chronically mentally ill 
people with nowhere to go, the 
report says. “The stage has 
now been readied where the 
rhetoric of community care has 
to be matched by action.” 

The report says that the 
pace of removal of hospital fa- 
cilities for mental Illness has 
“ far outrun the provision of 
services in the community to 
replace them. Many of the hor- 
ror stories of mentally ill 


people living on the streets* or varied- among MPs on the epm- 
ndserably in board and lodging' mitten. Mr Nicholas Winterton, 
are the results of an earlier Conservative IMP for Jflacdes* 
era.” ’ field, is worried that commit* 

To stoo this happening, the nity rare could fail, afld sub- 
committee says, nobody should Pitte d a resolution — later 
be discharged from hospital ^drawn — mnavg 
without an individual care *tOTimmity care had- fri’ed, 

plan being devised and commu* ^ suggesting that it might 
uicatedTn advance - to the he better to keep the hospitals 
people in the community,, and rather than let people end in 
capable of bring -monitored .sleeping rough, m* 

and modified. suicide. 

Mr Roy Galley, Conservative 
It cans on the Government jjp for Halifax, and Mis Ed- 
fo launch a series oTinitia. „*** conservative MP 

tives, including the establish- f or south Derbysire, were 
meat of a Central- -B r idgi n g more opti mis tic, and said that 
Fund to provide new column- gome authorities were making 
nity services; obligations to. be excuses rather than tackling 
placed on councils and housing. the problem 
associations to house the -rh* wnvai coileve of Nuts- 
handicapped and- a positive bS 

^d^T confinns^? col- 
“*™ Sr ' dls lege’s. long-held belief that the 
abled people. (^enunent has declared a 

Other re commendations community care policy for pri- 

cover the need for better com- ority groups of people which is 

’unded an 


Tonnity services; retraining for 


nnderfunc 


and under* 


family doctors; and the exemp- resourced." 
tion from manpower targets of Second Report of the Com - 
staff needed for community mans Social Services Commit- 
car®. tee: Community Core'. 

Support for the initiatives Stationery Office, £7.65. 


Human tests near on animal cancer killer 


By Andrew Veitch, 

Medieal Correspondent . 

The first tests on patients of 
a potent natural cancer killer 
are to start within three 
months, it was disclosed 
yesterday. 

If all goes well ' the sub- 
stance, called tumour necrosis 
factor, could be in widespread 
use by the end of the deeade. 

Bioengineers at Geaentech. 
In the , "US, isolated and Cloned 
the human gene which codes 
for tumour necrosis factor 
(TNF) two monte ago. Their 
succcess was reported in Na- 
ture and the Guardian on 
December 20. . 


They inserted the gene into 
c.coli and persuaded the bae- 


Yesterday a Japanese firm, 
A«fthi Chemical Co. which has 
been working with US scien- 
tists, said it had produced 
enough TNF to begin , tests on 
patients. Trials in Europe and 
the US would start as soon as 
governments gave their 
approval. . . 

’ The British firm Criltech is 
working with Dr Nick Mat- 
thews of the Welsh' National 
School of Medicine, Cardiff, 
and another Japanese firm, 


Sanfcyo, to -engineer TNF. Bet 
yesterday's disclosure suggests 
that they are well behind in 
the race to produce one of the 
brightest hopes on the horizon 
for the treatment of cancer. 

TNF is produced by the 
body’s own immune system, it 
was discovered at least 10 
years ago and described by the 
Cambridge scientist Dr Abra- 
ham Karp as in 1977. 

It is 100-200 times more 
potent a killer of cancer cells 
than interferon. It has less ef- 
fect bn normal cells, and there 
is a possibility that it could be 
given by injection, allowing it 
to circulate through the body. 


hunting and killing cancer 
cells with little or no side* 
effects. TNF is produced natu- 
rally by white cells called 
macrophages. 

The hope is-that it might be 
used in conjunction with 
gamma interferon and conven- 
tional drugs to improve pa- 
tients’ quality of life and ex- 
tend periods of remission of 
the disease. Dr Mike Cromp- 
ton, deputy director of 
research at the Imperial Can-, 
cer Research. Fund, said 
yesterday. 

The three phases of trials 
would take about five years, 
he said. 


Youth training safety 
‘no worse than work’ 


By John ArdlU, 

Labour Correspondent 

Trainees on the Youth Op- 
portunities Programme, the 
predecessor of the Youth 
Training Scheme, bad an acci- 
dent rate no higher than that 
of ordinarily employed young 
people, according to a study 
published by the Manpower 
Services Commission yesterday. 

The report, prepared by 
Aston . University- academics 
after YTS critics claimed that 
the .scheme-had a bad safety 
record, makes no major recom- 
mendations. But it urges more 
effective supervision to reduce 
horseplay and “ other improper 
actions” and to ensure that 
trainees use adequate protec- 
tive equipment, particularly 
for eyes, bands and feet 

The 00 m mission's training 
division chief executive, Mr 
Ian Johnston, said yesterday 
that the safety of young 
people on YOP and YTS had 
always been of paramount 
importance- - 

“While there is nothing in 
the report to encourage com- 
placency, whether by MSC, by 
training providers or by train- 
ees themselves, we can fairly 
say that young people entering 
MSC schemes are not placing 
Ssemselves at greater risk than 
if they go to work," he said. 

“ Ail the things the MSC has 
done to ensure proper health 


and safety training should lead 
to a better safety awareness at 
the most important part of a 
working life, its very start” 

’he study examined 17.000 
accidents suffered by YOP 
trainees — at or away from 
work — in January, May, July 
and October, 1982. and Janu- 
ary and March. 1983. The great 
majority of accident injuries 
reported were of the type that 
could be expected in the in- 
dustries concerned. 

A1 thought technical consider- 
ations made exact comparison 
difficult and YOP records gave 
a more complete picture for 
the 16-18 age group than 
Health and Safey Executive 
figures, the report concludes 
that the. accident incidence 
rates gave not indication that 
YOP trainees had a higher ca- 
sualty rate than employed 
young people. 

Accidents during normal 
work activities were genertlly 
minor and due to a number of 
factors, including lack of skill, 
poor work methods or failure 
to use protective equipment. 

While the overall estimated 
annual incidence rate was 
1,465 in every 100.000, the rate 
was 2,587 in the northern 
region, 2.111 in Yorkshire, 
1,978 in the North-west. 1,738 
in Scotland, and 1.718 in 
Wales. In the Midlands it was 
only 769. 


The only new three 

door hatchback worth 
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Paintings 
for nation 

A MILLIONAIRE stockbroker, 
Mr Kenneth Levy, who was 86 
when he died in December, 
has left his collection of paint- 
ings. valued at more than £1 
million, to the Tate and 
National galleries. 

s He bought the paintings, 
which include a Renoir, a 
Monet, and a Matisse, for a 
few hundred pounds more than 
40 years ago because he liked 
them. 

Banks refuse 
arbitration 

THE English clearing banks 
yesterday refused a request 
from the Banking Insurance 
and Finance Union for binding 
arbitration in tbeir current pay 
negotiations. 

The request was made at 
talks at which the employers 
:nade no improvement to their 
1 per cent offer to their 
210,000 lower-paid staff. 

^ugby fans die 
n car crash 

OUR Welsh rugby fans were 
'lied yesterday when their car 
as involved in a head-on col- 
-ion with an articulated lorry 
■ thick fog near Shrewsbury. 
They were travelling from 
2 ir homes in South Wales to 
'inburgh for tomorrow’s in- 
uational against Scotland 

JR unveils 
row-catcher 

i ■ BRm:.l Rail yesterday un- 
veiled its first train to be fit- 
ted with a- cow-catcher. BR 
claims that the half-ton deflec- 
tor is capable of withstanding 
a 100 raph collision with a 
2,0001b cow. 


Republic 
faces child 
rights row 

From Joe Joyce 
In Dublin 

Fresh irom its success in 
reforming Ireland’s contracep- 
tion laws, the Dublin Govern- 
ment is preparing itself for an- 
other political battle over the 
legal status of illegitimate 
children. 

Measures to give children of 
single mothers the same suc- 
cession rights as all ethers will 
be brought before the Dail by 
the summer, according to the 
Minister for Women’s Affairs, 
Mrs Nuala FennelL 

The reform is fraught with 
legal problems and likely to 
come under strenuqus attack 
from conservative politicians 
and rigbtwing Catholic groups. 

Dr Garret FitzGerald, prime 
minister of the coalition ad- 
ministration. is committed to 
abolishing the concept of ille- 
gitimacy but has taken more 
than two years to act 

Although tiie injustice of il- 
legitimacy is widely conceded, 
practical reform is expected to 
cause numerous difficulties. In 
rural Ireland land inheritance 
is an especially emotive sub- 
ject which commonly leads to 

litigation. 

The new measures will not 
be retrospective, but opponents 
say that that will be chal- 
lenged in the courts and could 
mean thousands of costly prop- 
erty disputes. 

The number of .births to 
single women in the Republic 
has increased almost fourfold 
since 1960, and now numbers 
4.500 children a year, almost 7 
per cent of all births. 

Mrs Fennell said the main 
ai ms of the new proposals 
would be to eliminate legal 
discrimination against children 
born outside marriage, and to 
reform the rights and obliga- 
tions of their parents. The 
children will be given full suc- 
cession and property rights 
from other relatives. 
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From Paul Johnson 
In Belfast 

The Irish National Libera- 
tion. Army warned yesterday 
that British sportsmen who 
visit the province from now on 
do so at their own risk. 

The INLA' threat came after 
a bomb exploded near the 
Windsor Park stadium in Bel- 
•"nst after Wednesday evening's 
England-Northern Ireland soc- 
cer international 

Police had been alerted 
about the bomb, which iwas in 
a van, and there were no inju- 
ries. A spokesman for the 
r.oyal Ulster Constabulary said 
;-esterday that if it had gone 
eff prematurely there could 
veil have been casualties 
rmang the thousands of fans 
making their way from the 
ground. 

The warning is significant 
because it is aimed at disrupt- 
ing international sporting 
’injs. The INLA, which has a 
reputation for being even more 
brutally indiscriminate than 
the -IRA, .said in a coded mes- 
>2se : •* There- will he no more 
v.arnings. Next time we will 
bomb to kill. This will show 


the British the futility of their 
attempt at normalisation." 

British athletes are due to 
compete in Antrim in the UK 
Championships on May 25 and 
26 and the British Amateur 
Athletics Board sees no reason 
to change the arrangements. 

Mary Tupholrae, its assistant 
secretary, said : “ We held 

very successful championships 
in Antrim in 1981. and this 
year's will certainly go ahead 
in the same venue and be 
equally successful, we hope. 
These are individual champion- 
ships . and no team as such is 
represented." 

Two motor rallies are also 
due to be held in Ulster this 
year — the Circuit of Ireland, 
starting in Belfast on Good 
Friday and ending there on 
April 9, and the Ulster Rally 
on July 26 and 27. ' 

Sports officials in. the prov- 
ince fear there could be a 
return to the situation of the 
early 1970s, when most inter- 
national teams and many indi- 
vidual sportsmen would not 
compete in Northern Ireland 
because ' of the fear of 
violence. 

Frank Keating, page 24* 
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Protests 'add 
to hare deaths 

Hare coursing’s popularity defies 
tiie opposition. James Lewis reports 


IRA boy's ‘mission’ 


HOT PURSUIT: A dog closing on a hare during this week 's Waterloo Cup meeting at Altcar, Lancashire, which zoos 
attended by large numbers of anti-blood sports demonstrators (below, left). The protesters’ activities were con- 
demned by the event's spokesman. Sir Mark Prescott, (below, right), who claimed that they increase the number 


of hares killed on the course. 


Pictures by Denis Tborpe 


From Paul Johnson 
ia Belfast 

The three IRA youths shot 
dead by -British soldiers in 
Sirabane. Northern Ireland, 
last ■ week were' on their way 
home after abandoning a mis-’ 
sion, the provisional Sinn Fein 
newspaper. An Phoblacht. 
claimed yesterday. 

The newspaper, also alleged 
that the British soldiers did 
not chuallenge the three — who 
included a 16-year-old school- 
boy — but simply opened fire, 
“ riddling them with at least a ■ 
hundred bullets.” 

Those who died were 
Charles Breslin, aged 20, David 
Devine, aged 16. and his 
brother, Michael, aged 22. 

Sixteen, is the minimum age 
for joining the IRA and some 


of David Devine’s background 
is outlined in the paper. “ He 
was politically aware from an 
early age and' missed -no oppor- 
tunity to explain and argue 
the Republican viewpoint," it 
said. 

"At the age of 14 David 
joined Fianna Eireanu (the 
junior IRA) and worked ener- 
getically .with local IRA units 
who developed great trust in 
his scouting ability and in his 
intelligence-gathering. 

"About six months ago he 
became an IRA volunteer and 
from then on took an active 
part in ira operations." 

Three rifles, two grenade- 
launchers and 1 two grenade- 
style projectiles were recov- 
ered from, the scene of -the 
shooting. 



ONE of the best attended 
Waterloo Cap meetings since 
tiie war ended yesterday at 
Great Altcar in Lancashire 
with organisers and hare 
coursing protesters still in 
full cry. 

Sir Mark PrescaiL the 
eventfs official spokesman. 

that the activities of 
demonstrators, in trying to 
scare hares away from the 
course only succeeded in in- 
creasing the numbers of 
hares killed — a suggestion 
dismissed as “ feeble props- 

S oda" by Diana Jones of 
? RSPCA. 

The Pastime's enthusiasts 
have asserted at successive 
government inquiries that 
only about 10 per cent of 
hares beaten onto the .coarse 
are killed by dogs, but when 
they become tired mid dis- 
orientated by the noise of 
demonstrators they are much 
easier prey. 

In the Waterloo Cup a 
pair of greyhounds pursues a 
hare which has been driven 
onto the coarse by a staff of 
beaters. The hare Is given a 
dear run of 60-80 yards be- 
fore the dogs are released. 
The greyhounds are judged 
on performance, as well as 
on their success in catching 
the hare. 

Oat of the 65 courses ran 
on Tuesday, five of the nine 
hares killed were caught 
when' the demonstrators were 
doing their damnedest with 
hunting horns, whistles, loud- 
hailers, thunderflashts and 
flares. Hares escaped from 
the first 18 courses on- 
We does day. but were killed 
on the next two when the 
protesters were again In full 
voice. 

According to Sir Mark, 

“ that’s all the evidence you 
need. We, the wicked sadists, 
want the hares to live while 
they, the warm, cuddly ani- 


mal lovers, are gelling them 
killed- " , ^ 

He also advanced Ujc argu- 
ment. endorsed by the Game 
Cease rroacy. that it Is 
on hare coursing estates like 
that of Lord Lcverhulme at 
Altcar that the national de- 
dlue hi the bare population 
has been airestinl bccause 
thev are preserved from 
Shoots and the 
of modern agriculture. Mr 
Mark added : “ IT you i irerea 
little hare. you* °° raad 
been oh coursing.” 

Such ad attitude is guaran- 
teed to Infuriate the demon- 
strators who each year inten- 
sify their efforts lo frustrate 
what they condemn as an in- 
defensibly cruel pursuit 

A hundred years ago the 
Waterloo Cup, run over the 
same fields at Altcar, could 
attract as many as 80,000 
people. With the advent of 
the electric hare spectators 
and bookmakers alike aban- 
doned the damp and wind- 
swept Lancashire fields for 
the comfort of the stadium, 
and audiences dwindled rap- 
idly. However, this 5’ ear's 
attendance of about 10.000 
promises to be a post-war 
record. 

This, paradoxically, is in 
spite of the growth of the 
anti-hunting lobby which has 
influential support locally 
from a growing number of 
BiFs, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr 
Derek Worlock, and the 
Merseyside Ecumenical Coun- 
cil. 

Sir Mark says It Is illogical 
that opponents should focus 
on the Waterloo Cup while 
ignoring the other 97 days of 
coursing which were run last 
ypar by 19 dubs up and 
down the country, in which 
310 hares were killed, com- 
pared with 349,000 shot an- 
nually for control purposes. 



Governments accused in 
animal cruelty complaint 


export animals, hauliers must 
acknowledge that they will be 
fed and watered at an agreed 
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By Rosemary Collins, 

Agriculture 
Correspondent 

A formal complaint fiat the ..•JVjW 

cmnAh to lost more toad ib . hours.. 

Spi^ h a m fiiiJ. The Society's assistant legal 
rale?v£eum^E anfma?^ officer - Katherine Muriel, be- 

lieves^^t the complaint has 

lodeed bJ the Roval Sori«v been. drafted m such a way as 
for the Prevention of cSS t0 delay. Sometimes, 

s r °th. cr E^ a? ^ ssn 

Commission. tolstigafe 1 *? 

Teams of RSPCA inspectors mss Muriel said the society 
have trailed at least. 140 con- was convinced that the two 
stgnments of live animals, ac- national governments wanted 
cording to Mr Frank Milner of to sweep tiie matter under the 
the society’s special investiga- caipet 

tions department. 44 Iq 56 cases ** xt seemed dear that a 
the journey lasted over 18 European approach would be 
hours, he said “But only one the right one. A detailed study 
stopped to feed and water the 0 f the law showed that the U& 
animals. Nearly half the jour- {jje French were both fail- 
aeys lasted for more , than 24 jng in their obligations to im- 
hours without stopping and piement and enforce tiie EEC 
some lasted for as long as 36, system. The obvious course 
48 or, in one case, 66 hours.” ^5 to take the matter to the 
To qualify for a licence to EEC ommission," she said. 


Millionaires 
‘get most 
farm aid’ 


The invisible women 

By Michael Parkin will be the centre's director, 

Britain's first centre for said that it would discuss 
research on women Is to be set with county council some 
up at Bradford University with of the enormous amount of 
the help of a grant of f 175,000 research needed on women, 
from West Yorkshire Metropol- Projects to- be considered for 
itan County Council. Its pur- the centre include the new 
pose will be “to make risible awareness and activity among 
the 51 per cent of the papula- miners’ wives, women’s needs 
tlon that remains invisible," as pedestrians and bus passeo- 
The council expects also' to gers, domestic violence ; the 
provide some of the running effect of the recession on 
costs for the centre women, women and health, and 

Professor Hilary Rose, who the problems of black women. 


By Rosemary Collins, 

Agriculture 

Correspondent 

The 10,000 biggest farmer.-., 
in Britain, all millionaires al- 
ready, receive half of all the 
public subsidy devoted lo agri- 
culture, Mr Richard Body, MP, 
said yesterday. 

At the same time between 
3,000 and 4,000 small fanners 
go out of business, through 
bankruptcy or by selling up 
because of declining income, 
each year. 

Mr Body. Conservative MP 
for Holland with Boston, was 
presiding over the re-launch of 
the Small Farmers' Association 
an organisation set up in 1879 
to promote the interests of 
family-worked farms but whose 
membership still falls short of 
200 . 

41 We want to stop the libel 
that small farmers are ineffi- 
cient or unviable,” Mr Body 
said. 41 A generation or two ago 
many of today’s small fanners 
would have been large farm- 
ers, on their 150 or 200 acres." 

Mr Body is a long-standing 
critic of the EEC farm policy, 
and the statistics with which 
he illustrates bis arguments 
are generally denied by both 
sides in the farm versus envi- 
ronment debate. 

The official spokesmen of 
the Labour, liberal and Ulster 
Unionist parties all lend their 
names to his manifesto for the 
family farm. 


BACK SUFFERERS! 

The relief you’ve^^g^been waiting for 



Years of experience 

tell ns that standard beds may not be 
right for every human body. If they 
provide- excellent support for someone 
of heavy build they’re most unlikely to 
suit anyone lighter. And vice versa. 
Either way, at least one partner may 
well experience aches and pains. 

What’s the answer? 

A bed from the Orthopaedic Bedding Advisory 
Service. A double bed with two entirely different types 
of springing to luix the needs of each partner exactly; 10 
ease them gemly into the right positions to keep the 
spine relaxed and flexible; to help lift the pressor* off 
banes, attacks, tendons, nerve ending) and joints. 

Who are OBAS? 

We are the Orthopaedic Bedding Advisory Service. 
Our surgical orthopaedic technician anti ow profes- 
sionally qualified consakants hove been responsible 
for the design of thousands of OBAS (single and 
double) beds to specifications dictated by wtigbz, 
dupe and medical history of each of onr .customers. 
Tins has included doctors’ diagnosis, wh ere known. 


from pais. 


We are the experts 

All our beds are made bv craftsmen and are in 
appearance jnst like top quality ‘standard’ beds — but 
only in appearance. And we do nor charge the earth — 
in fret no mote than a good quality single or double 
‘standard’ bed. Because oar beds come straight from 
our factory we are able 10 cut out the middlemen's 
profit and keep onr prices down. 

If you have a back problem, if your partner is heavier 
than you or if you suffer from back pain — contact 


tnan yoo ■ 
OBAS. 


To find out more with no obligation. 
Post today Cn o stam p required) to OBAS, 

Dep*.G 2 lFREEPCBT, 

Dace Road, Lo n do n E3 2BR- 
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f he Montego's strength lies in 
> Itslfe^mg sudh an accbrtipfished 

9 

MOTOR 19th Jan. 198S 


“The Montego Estate has a wide, 
flat luggage platform - which is 
positively huge’.’ 

Clifford Webb 
THE TIMES Uth Jan. 19 85 



FLEET FACTS Dec. 1984 


WHAT CAR? July 1984 


B^-'fa^sclSSSihe Montego s ride 
" probably has no peers - it stands 
, ... fa comparison with cars of twice 
ifie price" 

MOTOR 29th Sept 1984 


. .the first car to receive the 
endorsement of a highly prized . 
Design Council black and white 
. triangle badge..! 

DESIGN SELECTION Magazine- 
July-August 1984 - 



"The most economical car 
in its class by a considerable 
margin'' 

"MOTOR 29th. Sept. 1984 


Sometimes you can believe all you read in the papers. 


AUSTIN 

MONTEGO 

From Austin Rover 
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ANIMAL MAGIC: Maelea Forrester, aged eight, from Thames Ditton, Surrey, examines a specimen pine marten m 
an exhibition for the blind at the Natural History Museum in London. The show is aimed at helping tne nima to 
recognise mammals from their touch. It opens today and runs until March 31. Picture by Kenneth baunaers 
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. n n : miners’ strike 

& Britain’s pit of bitterness 


*r'v *■ i’ * 

;*>rie.year into the strike, on the hdman dimension, 
ent affairs teams come 1TV; teams in Cardiff, Glasgow. 

N srthe effect on the.. . . Leeds, Newcastle and Birmingham 
ah d'rt he country, of. . -seek to answer the. .question — *what ' 

pP f Britain's most bitter is the future of the industry how? 
■yl^jfp/ 3 generation. Brian- Warden , with a team from 

^t?-^S r °und qf a • Weeke.nd.Wortd and a panel o' loading 
hai^t father, against _ . politicians, reports on the effect of the 
^gajh st family;. / ; strike on the nation and,th.e lessons . 

mb I e by repo/ts, and reflects . 'to. be teamed for the future. 

•• ' ^..> ... • 

£dw_. a? • • 'ij- ■ . - 


1 ; AT 8 ^() 0 - 10 -()() AND 10 - 30 - 1 1-15 ON 11 A 


Aids figures show biggest rise Drink 
so far as 14 cases are confirmed driving 

Figures released by the De- each In the United States — would thus have to undergo is verdict 


Figures released by the De- each in the United States — would thus have to undergo is 
partment of Health yesterday that hospitals may not be able unacceptable,” the Blood trans- 
show that 132 cases of Aids to cope without extra funds, fusion Service directors say 
bad been confirmed by the say the specialists, all of whom today. 

end of February — an extra are members of the Depart- Commercial kits due to be 
14 victims ip four weeks, the ment of Health's Aids advisory marketed this year for screen- 
biggest monthly rise so far. group. ing blood donors for antibodies 

Another six patients have died. ^ concerned that the t0 Aids virus *F e 30 I 

knnnina rtf (laatlic fn ar ® CODCerUCU 10° _ »hnf man« Hnnnrc Will 


rejected 


the new Satjents are homosea- Advisory Committee on Dan- Sfeht ^e ?S£un- 

I ual men, and most are from gerous Pathogens may cost too 1 “ suwtan ; 

London. Thdt suggests that the much because they are so 

ifiimres mnw! he iSwvmnlete » stHneent Warning _ COmeS _ » the 1 



SPT1S^SL“SB^ - Lancet ftnrnl. dhwctOK o£ 


the Infect Aide natient i* a _ AaMHWl «om AO uiictiuia uj. 

m/fman Hospitals must be given the blood transfusion centres 

5 SiH d H |i“ ““ ~r £ Mr 

w2Sld tha douhle UmI fvOT E “S wS* ^octos^tajm t£^ C m« , 'ftr a xfeening 

St EStssj* st 

“We taow of several hos- of Health would take the first 
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some 4/in Aids natienhe and an P ltais . mciuuing leactung nospi- aecent lesi 1C COUIO uno. ATiais 

5K tals, . that .have sought ., to of Jdts produced by American 


other 9nnn differing from the uta ' u,at u<lvc auugm iu oi juis proauceu uy American 

HSJffll condSotL ^rS transfer patients to other firms are due to start within 

tent nTieraffifed centres beanue her labora ^ry the few months. 

I C U «. (cuctdimeu ctsff are not nrennrpd or not Hiif nonortc in thn T.anrwat tlann 


Michael Afler Dr Tomr S- problems and attitudes ill befit tive results. The latest- report, discretion wrongfully in ruling 
Se Md Dr ’^Aatd TeddS “f 5 s he ^ lth care profession- also published today, shows that a woman accused of a 

report todav in the BriS ^ specialists. that out of 93 blood samples drink-driving offence had no 

Medical Journal The amount and degree of supposedly positive on a com- case to answer because lier 

unnecessary stress and hard- raercial test, only one sample rights had been violated by 

The cost of treating Aids pa- ship that a fair number of our was subsequently confirmed as the police, 

tients is so high — $42,000 donors and their families having antibodies to the virus. In ordering, the magistrates 

to continue hearing the case 

Mr Justice Otton. allowing a 

Television Lords refuse, married SSTSH 

. _ : a taiued at a police station, was 

licence status to lesbian lover 

Police in a patrol car had 

J J ■ An attempt to claim married The Law Lords refused Mrs f oliowec1 Mrs. Patricia Davies 

dodging Sf 1 ?- f ° r ?a“ P tafori“hen, t0 ^ "" »d Lnl.W™y 5 

0 0 who live together has faded in case ™ l0T * tden) - rested her while she was 

the House of Lords. Lord Fraser of Tullybelton naked in bed. 

increases Three Law Lords yesterday iMteanasA, Mr Robert Mr Justice Otton ^id yest^r- 

refused to hear an aobeal bv Allen : You are fighting for daj . The fact that Mrs 

Rv Alan Tmvi« Mrs Mary Simuson against her a s °cial revolution, but that is Davies was detained at the 

By Alan Travis ericftbn^y^rroga ?! Boro Ugh more than the courts can do. police station only because she 

ONLY 22 television deteelor ^‘meU^mMje «odl 1 hojge » m a matter for Parliament.- Mm Stephen 

vans cover the entire conn- Ski who died a Brandon commented Brown agreed. 


Lords refuse married 
status to lesbian lover 


increases 


By Alan Travis 


ONLY 22 television detector 
vans cover the entire conn- 


voao WVUI uut vulaac vuuu- ■ Pftdrion TXTiwt AIp4 n Uiauuuu VVUilUVULCU DIUwU dglCcU. 

try, according to a Govern- Vear aeo ^' . that Harrogate .council, haying The magistrates dismissed 

..... «B U - Kt3h1l«hpH thoir nohlc mlohf fVia Men natilnrf Wit Unvinc 


meat report published yester- 
day, which also says that 
there is little evidence that 
publicity campaigns are 
effective in combating an es- 
timated 1.6 mJUion television 
li cenee -dodgers. 

The report, by Mr Gordon 
Downey, the Comptroller, 
says that any increase In tele- 
vision licence Tees will almost 
certainly increase the num- 
ber of licence-dodgets. 

“As at Mareti, 1984, the 
Home Office forecast that 
the levels of evasion would 
not fall from present 
estimated levels of 1.6 mil- 
lion defaulters, and in 1989 
could be between this figure 
and nearly 2 million.” the 
report says. 

Abont £65 million a year 
is lost in revenue to the 
BBC by licence dodging and 
if the number of evaders 
rose to the predicted one in 
10 of television-owning 
households the figure would 
be over £80 million a year. 


yeai ago- established their rights, might the case against Mrs Davies, of 

In December the Appeal £? w it right to grant Pwll Y Garth Street, Kenflg 

Court ruled that in spite of a Vxs Simpson a new tenancy. Hill, Mid-Glamorgan, last Feb- 
softening of public opinion ho- But af ter the hearing a legal ruary. and stated ‘ in their 
mo sex ual couples living spokesman for the council reasons for doing so to the 
together could not remotely be said that Mrs Simpson, who High Court that she had been 
regarded as man and wife, giv- was said to be living on social put to "enormous indignity." 
ing them security of tenure security, had already left the She was followed home . in 


under the 1980 Housing Act 


three-bedroom house and her car by a police patrol In 
moved out of the area. August 19S3. She left her car 

rr : i . and was pursued down her 

If she were to apply for a by officers, she 


tenancy it would be. decided in agreed to give a breath sample 
the normal way on the merits, after they smelt alcohol, but 



admissible * 

Two High Court judges in 


* 

■ r 


^™? Qi l h f r e fL ® 0 7 i be SS^Thi fefM le. ra he7 

general waiting list and her and she had to urinate against 
position would be no different a wall. 

from any other person apply- Mrs Davies’s husband, Mar- 
ing." said tho spokesman. & ^"riv°.?e 

'The homosexual element in property, but they did. not 
the case was a side issue. The tre8 P a *” r8 ’ 

council would seek possession Theresas ^struggle be- 
orders against anyone who was tween the police, the Davies, 
not entitled to succeed to a aQ d bis friend, and later other 
tenancy because . the houses ?,!55^ n 5 n ^ ve £‘ ™«.nt ® to 

Mary Simpson: ‘fighting were needed for people on the Mrs Davies's bedroom to arrest 
for social revolution ’ waiting list her. 


Plea for young homeless I Michael Rand 


The report describes the 

dS^SLT'brpS' Ot£* launched * od *y to persuade stentodr^'m^cc^ed 

a year are made by staff to ^ Snd^p/ace^to live^ h many young people. determined round of casual 

foUow up a second reminder es i. nna pia . li e ’. , .. Nacro has highlighted a sex, from dwarfs to film direc- 
by post to television owners „ u , ey organ^ isations. including strong connection between tors . . . from pick-ups made 
to renew their licences, but Shelter ; Char, the campaign homelessness and crime. ** A at the bus stops to the art 
only 29G.000 licences were “ r single homeless people ; recent survey of 500 young director of the Sunday Times, 
issued as a result of such Jh e National Orgatusabon for people received into a West who then launched her maga- 
visils. the Care and Resettlement of Midlands remand centre found zine career in Britain " 

«• in Tank.ni ih. Oenders (Nacro) ; and the that only a third had a settled __ „ 

is It S*lSiiJ no British Youth Council, are all home life," said Nacro’s direc- ., Th ®;. art director of the Sun- 

tL* JI2* backing the campaign, which is tor, Vivien Stem. “ The day Tunes was at the time in 

SSL rtffiS? being launched in Westminster chances of reconviction for and is now Mr 


By Fenny Choriton 


, , , In a review oi a book about 

an ? es * f0 J Pe° p le under 18. Diaoe ^ bus whiC h we pubi 


...... .. . and introduction of legislation iiched an Fehmarv 14 Walde- 

™ Janu^S^wrote that 


to renew their licences, but 
only 29G.000 licences were 
issued as a result of such 
visits. 


“ In general, tbe position 
is at best being no more 
than contained and tbe 


?*“* with the support of the Prince homeless ^oung ^offenders are Michael Rand and. as the au- 

l tJSF** “ of Wal «- twice as high i for those liv thor made clear In her book, it 


winning the battle." 

The Comptroller calls 
for a re-e valuation of the 
anti-evasion publicity cam- 


Chris Holmes, director of ing at home." '? as ouother journalist (whom 

, C-har. said A proper solution A report. Moving On, Mov- sn^ named), not Mr Rand, who 


to the growing crisis of youth ing In, analyses the problems ™et Diane Arbus in New York 
homelessness will only come if and possible solutions for Mr “find first saw her work at 


paigns, and Is critical of tbe young people arc guaranteed a bousing the young homeless. 311 .exhibition there and, recog- 
lovcl of fines Imposed by right to decent and secure In 1983 7,000 16- and 17- nisir J® her undoubted photo- 
magistrates on Ucence-dod- housing.” year-olds were living in bed talents, suggested to a 

gers. Only 85^00 evaders He called for extension of and breakfast accommodation, ®eil e 3gue that the > Sunday 
convicted in 1982/83 and. de- the 1977 Housing (Homeless compared with 4.000 the year Times Magazine should use her 
spite much higher penalties Persons) Act to cover all before.' In the 18-25 group w *>rk. 

being available, the average homeless people, abolition of 30.0(H) young people were liv- Wc apologise to Mr Rand 
fine for not having a colour age-related restrictions in coun- ing in hostels in 1983. com- for tbe distress and embarrass- 


licence was only £7 above cil house allocation, darifica- pared with 19,000 in 1982, and ment caused to him by this 


the cost of the licence. 


tion of the law relating to ten- the figures increased last y.ear. i error in our book review. 
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Nifty footwork by MP enhances prospects of embryo ban bill 

bill jumps the queue 



By Alan .Travis 

Opmnefcts of Mr Enoch Pow- 
w8 nul to outlaw experiments 
on noman embryos protested 
yesterday against bds deft par- 
liamentary footwork, . which 
means that the bill will start 
its (wmmittee stage next 
Wednesday, six weeks earlier 
than expected. 

i. The. -move toy Mr Powell will 
' considerably enhance the 
chances of. his private mem- 
ber’s hill, the Unborn Children 
(Protection) Bill, becoming 
law. H will also add to the 
worries of health ministers 
who intend to bring in a gov- 
ernment bill which contains a 
comprehensive package based 
on the Warnock report, which 
covered all aspects of fertilisa- 
tion of embryos outside the 
womb. 

The bill won an unexpected 
majority of 172 when it was 
given a Second Beading on 
February 22. 

It was then sent to join tbe 
queue of private bills awaiting 
consideration by Standing 
Committee of the House of 
£ Commons. It lay fifth in the 
“queue and was not expected to 
be taken for another six 
weeks. 

But Mr Powetl spotted that 
Committee D, which normally 
considers government bills, 
had some three days spare as 
there are very few government 
measures waiting to go into 
committee. He successfully ap- 
plied to have bis bill trans- 
ferred to Committee D and so 
jumped tbe private member’s 
bill queue. 

The move brought strong 
protest in the Commons yester- 
day from opponents of tbe bill, 
who are to serve on the 18- 
strong committee. 

Mr David Crouch "(C. Canter- 
bury) said the case for the 
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Mr Powell — adding to Government’s worries 


that position by making time 
available. 

The Powell bill would shoot 
a. hole in one of the major 
recommendations of the 
Warnock committee, which 
supported research on human 
embryos until 14 days. But 
there are immense, difficulties 
in drafting a government bill 
which would cover all the 
issues considered by Warnock. 

. The Government’s problems 
axe added to by tbe fact that a 
Warnock bill is likely to . be 
taken on a free vote of the 
House and is liable to be 
substantially amended, with 
some of its main recommends 
tions falling by the wayside. 

The composition of the com- 
mittee to consider the Powell 
bill Is weighted 11 to seven in 
the supporters' favour. It is 
chaired by Mr David Knox and 
includes Mr Leo Abse, Sir Ber- 
nard Braine. Mr Dale Campbell 
Savours, Mr William Cash, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke. Mr Thomas 


Labour row over elitism charge 


minority would be severely Mr Norman St JohitStcvas. 

?or^ U ^reMratian e ^before ^ **** « »* &*- Sffi^Mr^d SoJfiTB 
for preparation before the have been pressing the Govern- prank Dobson , Mr Roy Galley, 

HHS? a £? , ■®“ t t0 Provide time for the M r William Hamilton? Mr Pat- 

blU ‘ rick Nicholls, Mr James 

r Mf John Biffen. the Leader Pawsey, Mr Erroch Powell, Miss 

KL32 ^ House * has said in the past Jo Richardson, Sir Hugh Rossi. 

Kidemf tte Government was neu - Mr Peter Furnham, Sir Gerard 

™ couW be tral on the bfll and the Gov- Vaughan, and Mrs Ann 


drawn up. 

Mr Abse said : “It is not 
only the interests of the mi- 
nority on the committee but 
also in the interests of perhaps 


eminent would not jeopardise Winterton. 


maps 

ecple 


one million infertile p 
who are deeply interested in 
the outcome of this measure." 

Mr Bernard Weather ill, tbe 
Speaker, said be could not in- 
terfere in the process. If a 
member saw a slot in another 
committee he was entitled to 
transfer it He had no author- 
ity to delay the bill. 

Supporters of tbe bill as 
long ago as January IS led by 


MPs welcome EEC agreement 

EEC agreements on milk and culture Ministers in Brussels 
wine production were hailed in earlier this week, 
the Commons yesterday by the Labour spokesman, Mr 
Agriculture Minister, Michael Brynmor John, welcomed mod- 
Ajpling, as “bringing reality ifications to tbe milk quota 
into the Common Agriculture scheme, saying they would in- 
Policy.’’ traduce " greater flexibility ’’ 

MPs from all sides congratu- But he and other MPs ques- 
lated Mr Jopting on the pack- tioned the effect that compul- 
age designed to curb runaway sory distillation of surplus 
farm spending, which was se- wine might have on Britain's 
cured at tbe Council of Agri- industrial alcohol producers. 


By Jim Naughtie 
A right-wing member of 
Labour’s national executive 
committee has caused a 
fierce raw in the committee 
set np to draw-, up a state- 
ment of the party’s aims. . 

Mr Sen Cure, a senior of- 
ficial in the A malgama t ed 
tAiion of Engineering Work- 
ers, presented a confidential 
paper to the' committee this 
week accusing left-wingers of 
elitism and fomenting inter- 
nal party strife. 

His submission caused a 
bitter dash with the left, In 
which at . least one member 
of ib&Mommittee threatened 
to-Iekde the meeting. His 
paper said: “A minority of 
highly educated people nomi- 
nally in the Labour Party 


are abusing their sMite to 
gain power by stretching tbe* 
rules and constitution for 
narrow sectarian whims and 
purposes.” 

He went on to claim that 
traditional working class 
party members were 
embarrassed, ftitlnrirtaied. 
bored because of ** the very 
worst form of elitism.’* 

Tbe committee has been 
set np to- draw up a state- 
ment of tiie party’s aims as 
a response to the demands 
for a distinction to be. made 
between tbe party's purposes 
and the objectives; of far left 
groups, including the' HOli* 
lant' Tendency. 

. -Mr Core’s document has 
already ensured.- that the- 
comrtittee will conduct its 


work In. an atmosphere or 
bitterness between right and 

left. - ■ 

- Mr Cure said: “The elit- 
ists have the strange idea 
that if yon enlist enough mi- 
■ nority pressure groups you 
form amajorfty in - the coun- 
try. Sndr 4s their lack of 
understanding: of tiie British 
people.’ . - - 

J^crring . to- groups sack 
-as -Militant -tie said:- “The 
party has never before bad 
to. face such well funded and 
.expertly centrally oxgamried 
Internal. demolition squads in' 
its JUstory of .strode. For 
the 'party to be deserted 
from ta main task of -serving 
the working class, and the 
country. & to say the -least, 
shameful" ' - 



Mr Cure : 'Rules stretched ’ 


Government ‘masked* real cuts in Wales 


By Paul Hoyland 
The impression created by 
the government that the level 
of public expenditure in 'Wales 
will not fail over ' the next 
three years has masked a real 
cut of more than £100 million 
in capital spending, it is 
claimed today. 

In an analysis of the white 
paper on expenditure plans for 
the principality, Mr Barry 
Jones, the Shadow Welsh Sec- 
retary and MP for Alyn and 
Deeside, states : “ It is not too 
difficult to penetrate the 
sleight-of-hand tactics which the 
Government are employing to 
maintain the illusion that pub- 
lic expenditure in Wales will 
be beld in real terms at a 
constant level over the next 
three years.” 

The transfer of £56 million 
in regional development grants 
and increased revenues from 
the European Regional -Devel- 
opment Fund made up most of 
the extra £102 million made 


available to the Welsh Office.. 
New money from the Exche- 
quer amounted to - only ' £30 
million and on- that basis the 
-planned expenditure for 1985/6 
represented a cut in real terms 
saw a doubling of the number 
of new industry projects and 
expansion schemes and all the 
indications are that- in 1985 we 
will do better stiH” 
of almost 3 per cent 

“What the Treasury have 
done is hand over to the Sec- 
retary. for Wales a sum for 
regional development grams 
which would normally aave 
been paid in addition to public- 
expenditure by the Welsh 
Office, without increasing the 
global total,” Mr Jones said.' 
“In effect, they have saved 
£56 million of. expenditure in 
Wales:" ' 

Whilst capital spending nest 
year would be increased from 
£579 to £586 million, £699 mil- 
lion was required to restore 
1983/4 levels in real terms. 


- Only- £148 million had been expenditure programmes, 
allocated for industry, energy, “Superficially, tbe latest ex- 
trade and- employment, winch penditure plans appear to 

show D0 change in planned 
than had been made available spending in Wales from that 

J®- ShhISS'IS anD<Hinced in the previous 

Bridgend "MW .paper in 1934” he said. 

- Expenditure was estimated at 
« biuion for each of the 
next three years, but analysis 

^^^3&4TSSf°ta ^Sti^- deprastos rMi ‘ 

1986-7 would require £216 mil- y 01 CUtDac * s - 


lion but - the Gov ernm ent 
planned to spend only £130 
million. 

“ Tbe picture so glibly 
painted, by the wtriie paper eft 
public expenditure in Wales 
being maintained at existing 
levels is -false," he said. “ With 
only one exception, all the 
major expenditure programmes 
show cuts in real terms 

Mr Jones questioned why 
Wales had -fallen behind, other 
parts of Britain, with Scotland 
receiving an extra £80 million 
and Northern Ireland a. further 
£40 ' million for their capital 


Ulster talks 


Tbe Leader of the Northern 
Ireland Alliance Party, Mr 
John Cushnahan, yesterday met 
tbe Prime Minister and Mr 
Neil Kinnock, the Labour 
Leader, for separate discus- 
sions. The meetings were in- 
tended as an opportunity to 
the recently elected Mr 
Cushnahan to exchange views 
on Northern Ireland problems 
with Mrs Thatcher and Mr 
Kinnock. 




Coal strike ‘disaster 
for railway men’ 


WELSH AFFAIRS 

By Alan Travis 
The miners* strike has 
proved very clearly that steel 
can and will be produced with- 
Welsh coal, using imported 
•• coal if necessary, the Welsh 
<u Secretary, Mr Nicholas 
Ed ward es, said yesterday. 

Opening a Commons debate 
on Welsh affairs he said it was 
not the steel industry that has 
been damaged by the strike 
but the long standing partner- 
ship between coal, steel and 
rail. 

It was unlikely that the steel 
Industry would return to rail 
to ship its coal and the sight 
of convoys of coal lorries on 
the M4 motorway may now 
remain a permanent feature of 
South Wales life. 

** For the xailwaymen in par- 
ticular the strike has been a 
disaster. They have lost busi- 
ness and jobs and I fear they 
will never recover.” 

Mr. Edwardes said in the 
.u light of the operation to keep 
Llanwern steel works in full 
production it was a particu- 
larly sad fact that ** one conse- 
quence of the mining dispute 
bas been to postpone invest- 


ment decisions that affect the 
industry, particularly the deci- 
sion about the highly impor- 
tant concast scheme for 
Llanwern. 

But at Prt Talbot, he said, 
'very good progress is being 
made on the £171 million 
project for refurbishing the 
hot strip mill.” 

He praised the positive reac- 
tion in the steel plants and 
throughout manufacturing in- 
dustry In Wales to the miners’ 
strike in view of the continu- 
ing very high level of unem- 
ployment with 185,529 on the 
register. 

Particularly disturbing has 
been the increase in long-term 
unemployment, “which causes 
the greatest social distress and 
is the firmest indication of 
this country’s continuing in- 
ability to compete even in a 
situation of rising demand.” 

He said Wales has had two 
years of exceptionally high 
levels of capital investment by 
manufacturing companies, both 
foreign and British. 

"During 1984, 245 offers of 
regional selective assistance 
were made with a value of 
over £53 million and nearly 
1S.QOO jobs were associated 
with those offers. In 1984 we 


Owen warns against 
Star Wars project 


By Jim Naughtie 
President Reagan’s Star 
Wars project could be more 
divisive in Europe than the de- 
ployment of cruise missiles 
and should be treated with 
v great scepticism by the Nato 
allies. Dr David Owen, the 
SDP leader, said last night. 

Dr Owen said Nato countries 
should act as candid friends in 
warning Mr Reagan of the dan- 
ers of an increased arms race 
y his determination to pro- 
ceed with research on the stra- 
tegic defence initiative, now 
commonly known as the Star 
Wars project. 

• He said that western Euro- 
pean countries should not ac- 
cept defence contracts related 
to the project and should 
stress instead the importance 
of negotiations on existing 
arms systems and the desirabil- 
ity of an anti-satellite missile 
t test moratorium. 

Delivering the Britton lec- 
ture to the English Speaking 
Union in Bristol, Dr Owen said 
there were clearly early signs 
of stress and strain inside 
Nato between Europe and the 
United States. " Potentially, 
SDI could be far more divisive 
than cruise missile deployment. 


Potentially, it offers for the 
Soviet Union a far more dam- 
aging propaganda opportunity 
than cruise deployment." 

He criticised the tendency in 
the United States to "think 
simplistically ” about arms con- 
trol and said : “ Wars, * Star 
Wars ’ just Hollywood hype ? 
Or the portent of things to 
come? Will the research pro- 
grammes once started, as many 
fear, prove to be unstoppable ? 

Dr Owen was critical of Mr 
Reagan's presentation of the 
initiative and said it was im- 
portant that European govern- 
ments should not toe forced to 
choose on the desirability of 
Star Wars but that they should 
exercise their right to ask US 
and the USSR to negotiate 
now for substantial reductions 
in ballistic missile warheads. 

He said the mood of protest 
in Europe over cruise missiles 
had been fed by the early 
rhetoric of Mr Reagan on nu- 
clear weapons. “Nuclear issues 
are far too serious for simplis- 
tic stances. Leaders who be- 
lieve in negotiation must also 
demonstrate a greater aware- 
ness of the anxieties of those 
who iiave lost faith in negotia- 
tions," ho said. 
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PM attacked on prices 


By Alan Travis 

THE Labour leader Mr Neil 
Kinnock. yesterday accused 
Mrs Thatcher of foisting artifi- 
cial price rises on the national- 
ised industries. 

Speaking during Commons 
question time he quoted a 
Treasury and Civil Service 
Committee report published 
yesterday which expressed con- 
cern at the Government's insis- 
tence on using the nationalised 
industries’ finances to offset 

public expenditure. The com- 
mittee said if the industries’ 
targets were to be realised it 
seemed likely that they would 
have to resort to using their 
monopoly power to raise 
prices. 

Mr Kinnock asked the Prime 
Minister to note the concern 
expressed toy the committee 
rnd the Government policy of 
making electric and water in- 
dustries pay off their debt and 
finance all future investment 


from current charges. 

He asked how she could de- 
fend the move when the in- 
creased charges fell on ordi- 
nary families and put up 
industries' costs. 

Mrs Thatcher replied: " As 
far as the water industry Is 
concerned, after the drought 
we thought it right to increase 
investment in the water indus- 
try. it has risen by 9 per cent 
gentleman has a nerve to com- 
and that must be paid for. 

Mr Kinnock claimed that 
the Prime Minister had not 
answered the question: “The 
policy she is operating means 
substantial price increases to 
get investment and it means 
lower price increases will 
bring a subsequent decline in 
investment 

Mrs Thatcher replied: “You 
cannot have Increased invest- 
ment without someone paying 
for it. It is ridiculous to think 
otherwise". 
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Budgetary fervour may foul 


Republican reelection hopes 


Reagan veto 


threatens 
cash aid 
for farmers 


From Alex B rammer 
in Washington 

President Reagan, deter- 
mined to put ou a show of 
holding tuck the tide of gov- 
ernment spending, yesterday 
vowed to veto bills which 
would bail out American farm- 
ers and send a new tranche of 
aid to famine areas of Africa. 


case for as much aid as poss- 
ible. In Ames, Iowa, some 
14,000 farmers from a dozen 
states gathered to attack the 
Administration's agricultural 
policies and to urge further 
aid for the debt crisis sweep- 


ing the farmbelt 


His tough stand follows 
votes in the Democrat-con- 
trolled House and the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate for pack- 
ages of farm aid which far 
exceed anything the White 
House intended. 

As a consequence, Mr 
Reagan and the Senate' major- 
ity leader. Mr Robert Dole. 
And themselves at serious odds 
with senators from their own 
party which could spill over 
into defence issues, such as 
the MX-incontinental missile, 
and affect Republican chances 
during the 1986 mid-term 
eiectiosn when some 22 Repub- 
licans face re-election. 

The House and Senate bills 
broke the limits set by the 
Reagan budget for aid to save 
America's family farmers, 
some 239.000 of whom are said 
to be close to bankruptcy. The 
passage of the bills follows a 
week of intense political activ- 
ity in Washington and the 
mid-West. 

. The governor and whole leg- 
islature of South- Dakota in- 
vaded Congress, in unprece- 
dented fashion, to make the 


e Senate bill, which was 
passed in defiance of Mr Dole, 
provides some $1.8 billion 
more in funding than the 
White House recommended. 
This money would provide 
extra credit for farm-loan guar- 
antees, ease the terms of Fed- 
eral loans and speed-up the 
processing of aid. The House 
bill goes even further by pro- 
viding some $3 billions of 
farm aid. 

President Reagan, fearing 
further breaches in the already 
bursting budget-dike, is telling 
Congress in the strongest 
terms that he is not afraid to 
use his veto on “budget bust- 
ers.” The relatively close vote, 
50-48, in the Senate on the 
farm aid effectively means 
that the rebels would not have 
enough votes to override a 
presidential veto, which 
requires a two-thirds majority. 

A sad victim of the presi- 
dential veto could be a bill 
which has cleared both Houses 
and would provide $175 mil- 
lion in additional refugee assis- 
tance to famine victims in 
Ethiopia, Sudan, and other Af- 
rican countries. Despite the ur- 
gency of the African- crisis’, Mr 
Reagan believes that this pro- 
vision also is extravagant. 
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Lange to boost defence budget 


By Michael Simmons 

New Zealand is to increase 
defence spending iu the com- 
ing year and will become 
“more involved" with Austra- 
lia in planning its defence 
strategy, Mr David Lange, the 
Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land. said yesterday. 

He told a London news con- 
ference that his anti-nuclear 
stance was not intended to de- 
stabilise or demoralise any of 
America's Allies in Western 
Europe. 

to Sydney, the British 
Junior Defence Minister, Mr 
Adam Butler, said Britain 
would continue to sell arms to 


New Zealand, despite the row 
with the US. This now seems 
certain to be raised when Mr 
Lange meets Mrs Thatcher on 
Monday. 

New Zealand’s defence 
spending runs at about 2 per 
cent of the Gross National 
Product. To keep pace with in- 
flation, spending would have 
to rise by at least 12 per cent 
New partners will also be 
sought for military exercises 
and exchanges. 

Mr Lange said that the US 
had been “absolutely straight- 
forward ” in stating that there 
would be no economic sanc- 
tions against New Zealand for 


its ban on US nuclear war- 
ships. Mr George Shultz; the 
Ub Secretary of State, had 
twice told him that sanctions 
were out of the question. 

“My relations with the Brit- 


Not for turning, page 15 


ish Government " he said 
“ have never been better. 
There is a closeness which we 
cannot see ever loo*w?n«no;. We 
don't stand identically nn 
everything, but we are long- 
term mates. It is completely 
inconceivable that Britain 
would consider trade 


Godfathers’ arrests open way for younger generation 

Clampdown on mafia leaders 


sanctions.’ 

Mrs Thatcher has twice told-i 
Mr Lange of her own coolness . 
on New Zealand’s anti-nuclear 
policies, and repeated the mes- 
sage when' She was in the US 
last week. But no British war- 
ship is expected in New Zea- 
land 

A closer defence relationship 
with Australia could be seen' 
in exercises being conducted i 
by the two navies and in joint 
all-service exercises to be held 
at the end of the month, Mr 
Lange said. But there was no 
question of “exporting” New 
Zealand’s foreign policy to 
Australia, or elsewhere. 


may add virility to crime 


From Michael White 
in Washington 

The understandable euphoria 
of New York lawyers and de- 
tectives about the “Monday 
night massacre ” which put 
five Mafia family godfathers in 
the dock this week, was giving 
way yesterday to a more realis- 
tic assessment of the chances 
of dealing a fatal blow to the 
power of organised crime in 
the United States. 

As the alleged mobsters con- 
tinued to put together their 
bail notes — set at $7.5 mil- 
lion — the striking thing to 


emerge from their appearances 
the 


on television was their physi- 
cal frailty. 

Three of those remanded in 
custody pending bail did so in 
hospital (with “chest pains”), 
another is said to be dying of 
cancer, and one limping and 
shuffling figure was described 
by a New York tabloid as look- 
ing more at home bouncing his 
grandchildren on his knee. 

The implication of such 
frailty is that, far from putting 
the intricate structures of the 
Mafia under intolerable strain, 
the painstaking five-year ef- 
forts of federal investigators 
may help clear the path to 
power for a new and poten- 
tially more ruthless generation 
of mobsters. “ It's a major 
blow, but we shouldn't call it 
the death of the Mob or the 


dying gasp,” the proseevutor be- 
hind the arrests, Mr Rudolph 
Giuliani, told reporters. 

The renewed efforts to rein 
m organised crime, using a 
1970 law which allows leaders 
of organisations to be prose- 
cuted where there is a pattern 
of racketeering— whether it 
can be proved they knew of 
specific crimes or jnot— has 
been deployed rigit across the 
US. 

Even In Boston there . have 
been repeated reports in 
recent weeks about admitted 
breaches of currency regula- 
tions by the respectable Bank 
of Boston. 

The bank apparently failed 
to notify federal authorities of 
cash transactions in excess of 
$10,000 and may thus have ef- 
fectively laundered up to $2 
million from two businesses 
owned by the Angiolo family 
in the Italian north end of the 
city. 

Five members of the family 
face racketeering charges. 

A bug placed inside a mob- 
ster's Jaguar by New York's 
organised crime task force en- 
abled detectives to eavesdrop 
on conversations for five 
mouths. Thus, for the first 
time since it was formed in 
1931 as a sort of board of 
directors for the Mafia, the so- 
called “ commission '' of Cosa 
Nostra began to yield real 
secrets. 


The heads of the top five 
families — Genovese, Gambino, 
toe Lucohese, Colombo, and 
Ron anno — • have had to raise 
as much as $2 million bail 
each. Two managed it immedi- 
ately. These are the old men 
woo have beed seen cursing 
the cameras and shouting in 
court this week, men with 
nicknames like “Fat Tony,” 
wm> sat on the commission 
and arbitrated their families' 
affairs. 

The pressure relentlessly 
placed on them is supposed to 
account for the latest spate of 
Mafia killings as “insurance 
policies" against betrayal of 
the code of silence. The Chi- 
cago Sun-Times has reported 
that local contract kiHers were 
sent to New York because of 
the pressure. 

This being New York, there 
is also a political dimension. 
The prosecutor, Mr Gduiiani, 
who has received wide public- 
ity for soothing public anxi- 
eties about the mob, has left 
the door slightly open for a 
possible Republican challenge 
to Mr Mario Cuomo, toe in- 
cumbent Democrat governor of 
New York state, next year. 

Mr Cuomo, tipped as presi- 
dential material, has this week 
been said that he will run 
again in New York, insisting 
that he doesn't have what it 
takes for the White House. 


The last of America’s great 


From Mark Tran 
in Washington. 

The US Air Force is hav- 
ing to break up new aircraft 
engines for spares to keep 
its F15 and Flfi -fighters 
flying. 

A Washington Post report, 
based on internal documents, 
says that the cannlbalisatlon 
Is going on despite congres- 
sional approval of bilUons of 
dollars in recent years to 
boy spares for engines al- 
ready in the planes. 

‘ ■ A main reason Is that con- 
tractors are not delivering 
the spares on time. ’An inter- 
nal air force paper ..blames 
the growing pains of patting 
spares up- for- competitive 
bidding rather , than relying 
on a relatively - small group 
of suppliers. The new system 
was designed to cut the exor- 
bitant prices that contractors 
were obtaining — the most 
recent example being th 
$600 aircraft toilet seat 

Air force messages on the 
cannlbalisatlon problem 
reveal that the senior is 
anxious to -come np with a 
" recovery game plan,” , 

An investigation is under- 
way into why spare parts de- 
liveries foe - the Pratt and 
Whitney FI 00 engine, which 
powers both the F15 and 
FI 6, have been as much as a 
year late. Over the last five 
years, Congress has appropri- 
ated about 2 billion to buy 
spare parts for the F100 en- 
gine in response to stories 
about first tine fighters be- 
coming “ hahgar queens " for 
want of engine parts. 

Air force figures show 
that, as of last month, 108 
out of 210 spare engines for 
the F15 were supposed to be 
immediately available for 
emergencies. But only 59 
were serviceable. The picture 
was brighter for the F100 
version used in the Flfi. 


Papers 
‘passed 
to KGB’ 




THE alleged Norwegian 


Arne Treholt. admitted _ 
court in Oslo- yesterday that* 
he passed confidential doctr« 
men ts to KGB agents. ^ 


Treholt, a former Jumbal 


minister, -said on. the fou. 
day of his trial that he msfri 
the agent, Gennadii Titov, (a? 
a Helsinki restaurant. in Matt 
1983, where he passed ovaij. 
secret papors tucked Inside 


fl 


a newspaper. 

The documents- were V 
speech given to the Norwe= 
gian Defence College,' where. 
Treholt was a student, by 
Norway's ambassador to M 

aL. TTm.1 


cow on the Soviet UnloiK ^ 


after Brezhnev. — -Reuter. 

Bomb trial 


THE prosecution demanded 
life imprisonment yesterday* 
for- three Armenians on triab 
in Paris accused of a bomir 
attack at Orly airport two 
years ago. The three deny, 
involvement in the attack; 
which killed eight people.; ' 
and injured more than 50, 
although one of the accused 
has admitted belonging to 
the Secret Army for the Lib- 
eration or Armenia. ; 
Reuter. 



Lining up 


MORE than 10 million- 
people in the Soviet Union 
are wailing to have a telej 
phone installed at home, thGh 


Minister of Communications',* 
id yester^ 


Vasily Shamshin. said „ , 

day after the launching of 4? 
campaign, to modernise and' 
expand the telephone system.': 
Under one in four Soviet' 
families has a telephone at* 
home, — Reuter. • Z 


Sixty-two were available out 
of 133 


Espied 
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patrician history makers 


Mexico is pulling its weight 


in drugs battle, general says 


From Peter Chapman 
in Mexico Cily 

The Mexican defence chief. 
General .Tuan Arevalo, has 
gone to the defence of liis 
armed forces against a barrage 
of US accusations that Mexico 
lias been doing little to stem 
the flow of drugs across the 
frontier into the US. 

He said on television that 
Mexico had been pulling its 
weight. 

Relations between the two 
countries have been under 
heavy strain in the past two 
weeks, with US frontier patrols 
making exhaustive cheeks on 
rars tearing Mexico, causing 
iuge delays. The US has made 


little secret of this being de- 
signed to put pressure on Mex- 
ico to do more against the esti- 
mated 18 big drug rings ply- 
the lucrative trade routes to 
the US. 

But. according to General 
Arevalo, enough marijuana 
fields were detected by the 
army last yeat in Mexio, to 
have produced 19 billion lbs of 
the drug. 

Although the US says Mex- 
ico is an increasingly impor- 
tant source of cocaine and her- 
oin, drug abuse in Mexico 
wasy very low. 

One Western milkary atta- 
che here said that the Mexican 
armed forces were doing a 


good job, saying : “There tend 
to be a lot of generals without 
men here and admirals without 
ships, but their anti-drug oper- 
ations are on the whole very 
effective.” 

One of toe most spectacular 
recent hauls was when the 
army seized about 10,000 tons 
bf marijuana at a plantation 
near the Texan frontier — 
about eight times more than 
the US estimates is grown in 
Mexico in a year, buch opera- 
tions have left the US uneasy : 
If such quantities are being 
produced virtually under the 
noses of border guards, how 
much is being grown 
elsewhere ? 


HENRY Cabot Lodge, who 
died on Wednesday night, aged 
82, after a long Illness, was a 
Boston brahmin, a member of 
America’s great patrician fam- 
ines which discreetly guided 
the country's destiny for so 
long. It was often said that in 
Boston, “ toe Lovells speak 
only to the Cabots, and the 
Cabots speak only to God.” 


' V / V V ; v* ’ - : 


But Mr Lodge’s own ioi 


- — - -~m long 
career symbolised the gradual 
decKne of such influence on 
American public life. A liberal 
Republican aristocrat he was 
defeated in his closest hid for 
his party's presidential nomina- 
tion in I960 by the incumbent 
vice-president, Richard Nixon. 
As Mr Nixon's running mate, 
he was defeated by toe man 
who had taken his Senate seat 
in 1952, the Boston-Irlsh “ un- 
touchable” John F. Kennedy. 
He lived to see neo-conserva- 
tism, of the kind he had 
fought when Senator Barry 
GoWwater was its standard 
bearer in 1964. triumph in 
President Reagan. 

But it was a spectacular 
career nonetheless, marred pre- 
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dominantly by Mr Lodge’s con- 
ile 





troyersial role in the coup 
which overthrew the Diem 
family's rule in South Vietnam 
shortly after be became US 
ambassador to Saigon in 1963. 
In his own memoirs he in- 
sisted that the famous State 
Department telegram saying 
"a coup will be needed” to 
remove president Diem's 
brother, Ngo Dxhn Nhu, was 
later cancelled so that US pol- 
icy was ,? not to thwart” a 
coup. 

Mr Lodge masted that he 
scrupulously followed that 
order, a matter of historic con- 
troversy. What is not disputed 
was that when a desperate 
Diem rang the ambassador for 
help on November 1, 1963, he 
was told to call back only If 
he feared for his physical 
safety. Next morning he was 
dead and the Saigon generals 
were in charge. 

Henry Cabot Lodge's father 
and namesake was an isolation- 
ist senator, who opposed the 
Versailles Treaty and helped 
keep the US out of the League 
of Nations. Young Henry, first 
elected to the Senate. in 1936, 
was initially of toe same mind, 
although sympathetic to much 
of Roosevelt's new deal. But in 
1942, he became toe first US 


Henry Cabot Lodge making his presidential bid in 1964 


senator since the civil war to 
resign his seat and go to war, 
an experience — he saw combat 
in Europe— -which turned him 
into an internationalist- He 
was much decorated and be- 
came a reserve major-general. 

Defeated in his Senate seat 
by the insurgent Kennedys in 
1952, he was named President 
Eisenhower’s UN ambassador, 
a role in which he became 
popular for “ talking tough ” to 
the Russians during toe Cold 


War^years^ Hungary. Suez (his 


excellent French helped to ne- 
gotiate . the Anglo-Fench 
ceasefire), and even toe U-2 
spy plane affair when he coun- 
tered Russian charges by dra- 
matically producing a present 
to the US ambassador in Mos- 
cow which had been bugged. 


Gifted, elegant, and experi- 
iticlsi ' 


ended', Mr Lodge was criticised 
for his lack of democratic en- 
ergy on the hustings in i960. 
But ' President Kennedy 
shrewdly appointed him to Sai- 
gon as .toe US commitment 
began to grow in Vietnam, 
thus cutting off liberal Repub- 
lican ' potential for criticism. 
Mr Lodge, who had been at 
the UN for a record 71 years. 


resigned after a year, unsuc- 
cessfully to resist Senator 
Goidwateris premature bid for 
the White House. 

But in 1965, President John- 
son sent him back to Saigon 
where he tried to achieve toe 
negotiated settlement which, 
he later wrote, he had always 
believed to be essential. But 
toe- US military build-up was 
underway as was toe bombing 
of North Vietnam, inadequate 
control of which Mr Lodge 
later blamed for the failure af 
his efforts to get direct talks 
started with toe Communists 
in Hanoi. 

Mr Lodge led the US delega- 
tion in Paris in 1969, but his 
latter years were spent in vari- 
ous diplomatic roles, often as a 
special envoy. He also lectured 
and Wrote. He saw his son, 
George, defeated for the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate seat by Ken- 
nedy’s younger brother, Ed- 
ward, who was one of many to 
praise his role as “ a diplomat- 
statesman of toe first rank” 
yesterday. He died of heart 
failure at his family home in 
Beverly, Massachussetts. 


Michael White 


spare engines where 

the target figure was 57. 

White the air force is hav- 
ing trouble getting spares on 
time, the army has ' been 
throwing away perfectly good 
equipment. A Pentagon In- 
vestigation has shown that, 
despite a projected shortage 
of 50,000 helmets, toe 
miitary last summer scraped 
an unknown number of us- 
able helmets by mistake. 

The disposal violates a 
freeze on the sale of army 
surplus • military equipment 
— imposed after the Penta- 
gon discovered that for years 
hundreds of millions of. dol- 
lars . worth of - new or 
servicable items were being 
thrown out, while other units 
were buying these new. 

toe helmet bungle • oc- 
curred when the helmets 
were miscoded. Instead of 
being marked “A” for ser- 
viceable, they were labelled 
“ fl ” for “ unserviceable 
(condemned).” The army is 
replacing its old steel hel- 
mets — costing more than 
$2,300 each ■— with a new 
generation of plastic helmets. 

These have been criticised 
for looking like Second 
World War Nazi helmets, but 
the army says they provide 
better protection and are 
more comfotable. fn the 
meantime, toe steel - helmets 
arc to go to reserve units. 


CHINESE authorities have* 
convicted and gaoled threq 
men accused of spying for* 
Taiwan, recruiting anti-Cortir 
munist agents, and inciting"' % 
defections by air force pilots, V 
The State Security Ministry 
in Peking said yesterday that 
the three used invisible ink. 
radios, and cameras to amass; 
secrets for the nationals* 
government in Taipei. — AP;’ 


Hard corps 


THE Canadian army has dis-< 
charged at least five woraett; 
as "potential security ristof 
after investigators found*, 
.what, their commander called 
“a homosexual clique" coir-: 
sisting of “hard-core Jesbfc. 
ans ,r at a top-secret subf? 
marine-tracking station;. 
Several of the women were, 
oceanographer operators.—/ 
Reuter 


Vienna shooting 


A RETIRED Libyan ambas-“ 
sador to Austria, Mr Ezzediir. 
al-Ghadamsi. was sho- andL 
seriously wounded yesterday , 
.by an unknown assailant in,i 
Vienna's suburb of Doeblin& j 
He was hit by two shots fired', 
from a passing car near the.'* 
building that formerly housed.) 
the Libyan embassy.— Reuteri J 


r 

//- 


Caught in- act 


’•j 


I AN 80-year-old man ,waSl 
given a suspended .senteqcfcvj 
by a court iu Gape Town*, 
yesterday for stedlng a book;' 


problem 


DALLAS..: Employees of a 
company owned by the bil- 
lionaine Hunt Brothers had .a 
nasty surprise last week, it 
was reported yesterday — 
their salary cheques bounced. 

Main banks for. Hunter In- 
ternational Resources Cor- 
poration have curtailed fund- 
ing of some of the. company’s 
operations, and cheques -for 


■ on sexual technique fwpn. fc* 
bookshop. 'Slciney WlUaniai 
Heatbr - who pleaded' noW 
guilty, put the bbbkl^rn*3 
tog to -Love down his. trouts 
sers, the court' heard.--- - ^5g[ 
Renters. 

• • >y 

Border 




some employees ; were. not 


honoured last week, officials 
said. 

The net. value of the fam- 
ily has . suffered ■ huge de- 
clines recently -to oil-related 
businesses and commodities, 
such cs sugar and silver. 

Hunt International 

Resources, a sugar refiner 
and driniug-rig operator, dte 
closed last week that It is in 
default on $295 million of 
debt; and Is unlikely to be 
able to repay it all. — AP. 


FOUR cars 'were: fet &laz&< 
Ln La Linta,; .on the frcftitiei?; 
with Gibraltar, on. .Wedites" 
day night, causing dams 
but.no injuries. .Police bl._ 
yesterday that several botfJtc^ ■ 


With traces of petrol Vferef? 

toe : vehideirTvj 


found near 
Re liter. 



Sub. sunk 


CBS reported .to the US that! 


repoi . 

a North. Korean ■ subms rn 

sank off North Korea with all'* 
hands last week and that 
small- flotilla of Soviet anc 


North Korean ships was- not:}# 
trying to raise- the. vesseL— 


Reuter. 
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Cushioncare is a great big patch for the 
sort of injuries that used ta need lint and 
bandages. 

A comfortable cushion of highly absor- 
bent non-stick Melolin is surrounded byarv 
extremely sticky lowallergyadh^^ 
known as Hyp^i&-\ • \ 

■ ’ U ptfl recency a d fessr\ 
i ng .y\ra 5 5 

only av^iabfein hdsptels. 

-. - 'iNQW :, thaf it's in your 
local chemist, you might 
say that it's just what the 
doctor ordered. 
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Israel’s slow and painful road out of Lebanon 


From Ian Black 
at Qasmiya Bridge. I>fwn«m 

BY THE southern end of the 
Qashmiya Bridge, a few min- 
utes’ drive along the potholed 
coastal road out of Tyre. Is- 
raeli army engineers were 
hard at work yesterday flatten- 
ing a patch of muddy, scrubby 
land to make a concrete park- 
ing area where Lebanese 
trucks can be searched when 
they come from Sidon. 

A fortnight ago, just before 
the implementation of the first 
of the three-phase with- 

1 from south Lebanon, 

the same engineers were busy 
dismantling the girders and 
cantilevers that formed the ve- 
hicle terminal at the Awali 
River, on the Beirut side of 
Sidon. Step by step, Israelis 
are on their way out, but it is 
a slow and painful process. 

■The oh! Bailey bridge here 
is as good a vantage point as 


any from which to observe the 
beginning of the end of the 

occupation. 

Beneath it flows the greasy 
and sluggish Latani River, 
which gave its name to the 
first invasion in 1978 and was 
the ostensible goal of "Opera- 
tion Peace for Galilee " four 
years later — before the 
armoured columns roared past 
on the way to Beirut 

Beyond the coils of barbed 
wire stretched across the 
bridge, Israeli soldiers man a 
sandbagged checkpoint and a 
watebtower that gives them a 
clear field of fire in all direc- 
tions They need it The posi- 
tion has attracted Katyusha 
rockets and rocket-propelled 
grenades every afternoon for 
the past few days, say the 
middle-aged reservists inside. 

They are old hands, grizzled 
veterans of Israel’s many 
wars, but Lebanon and its par- 


ticular horrors has unnerved 
even them. “ Everything’s fine, 
just fine here,” said one burly 
Infantry man with a wry grin. 
“ But it will be finer still 
when we get back home.” 

South of Tyre, soldiers 
flinched when there was a sud- 
den burst of automatic fire 
outside an army camp. “ It’s 
like a John Wayne movie,” 
quipped an officer, " but here 
it’s for reaL” 

The young conscripts, many 
of whom have spent much of 
their three years' national ser- 
vice in Lebanon, do hot smile 
or joke. Spattered with the 
thick mud brought by this 
week's heavy rain, they sit list- 
lessly in the back of their 
armoured personnel carriers 
and open-aided “safai" truck, 
weapons cocked. 

There is little of the natural 
exuberance of teenage soldiers 


age 

and the strain on their faces 


and in their tired, hollow eyes 
is palpable. 

Flak jackets are Compulsory 
and helmets a popular option 
here. The tangle of steel barri- 
ers, earthen ramparts and 
concrete dragon’s teeth that 
protect every Israeli position 
seem to have grown in density 
in recent weeks. Suicide bom- 
bers. ready in Hie name of the 
Svi’ite martyrs to drive straight 
at the enemy, prey on their 
minds. 

Yesterday morning, as a trio 
of tiny Lebanese women 
walked stiffly southwards past 
the checkpoint, the local Israe- 
li brigade commander gave 
swift orders to check a bat- 
tered van waiting' silently a 
couple of hundred yards be- 
yond the bridge. It turned out 
to be a hearse waiting to take 
a body into Tyre for burial. 

From Qasmiya, the new Is- 
raeli frontline curves up 


through the citrus groves by 
the roadside towards the 
prison camp - at Ansar. 
Christian Jezzine and the 
Befca'a Valley, and fee Syrian 
army beyond. 

It is a chaotic, fluid sort of 
deployment dictated by gener- 
als anxious to ensure that the 
politicians in Jerusalem keep 
it temporary. On Wednesday, 
three or four miles Maud, 
there was a brief clash with 
regular Lebanese Army troops 
probing southwards from sub- 
. orbs of hidon. 

But is is not the Lebanese 
Army which worries the 
retreating Israelis. After a 
week of their new “iron-fist” 
policy in the triangle of half a' 
dozen militant ShT’ite villages 
in the low hills just east of 
here,- senior officers were 
putting on a brave face yester- 
day about their success in 
stemming the wave of guerrilla 


attacks that is following them 
southwards.- -. 

“The first results -of this a; 

I iroach show us that the vJ 
age population does not want 
these attackers in their midst,” 
a baby-faced i lieutenant-colonel 
said. 

“We give them a lecture 
about not cooperating with or 
harbouring the - extremists. 
People who have a reason to 
run away, .run away. First we 
fire into the air and' tell them 
to stop. Only when they don’t 

obey do-we shoot.” 

Jane Rosen odds from- A tew 
York : Lebanon urged the UN 
Security council yesterday to 
adopt a resolution that, would 
condemn Israel for-its/Tinihu- 
man practices ’’ in fee occu- 
pied areas, demand that the 
Israelis immediately; cease the 
practices, and “ensure, the 
complete Israeli withdrawal 
from Lebanon.” 


Mubarak holds talks with Jerusalem official 

Cairo peace moves 
take step forward 


From Kathryn Davies 
in Cairo 

Egypt's latest peace initia- 
tive gained momentum -yester- 
day when a senior Israeli offi- 
cial held talks in Cairo with 
President Mubarak and senior 
ministers,' the latest in a series 
of high-level talks between the 
two countries. 

People here clearly feel that 
negotiations are at a delicate 
stage, and have imposed a 
news blackout on the sub- 
stance of these contacts— al- 
though President Mubarak con- 
tinues to publicise his 
proposals in a series of inter- 
views 

The government in Cairo has 
still not admitted publicly that 
President Mubarak’s senior po- 
litical adviser. Dr Osama al 
Baz, west to Israel earlier this 
week for a series of late-night 
/ meetings with, the Prime Min- 
1 ister, Mr Shimon Peres. Nor 
did they disclose that Mr 
Avrahim Tamir, director-gen- 
eral of Mr Peres’s office, had 
met fee President yesterday. 

Mr Tamir said after his 
talks with the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, Mr Kamal Hassan 
All, that President Mubarak’s 
proposal for direct talks be- 
tween the United States and a 
joint Jordan! an-Palest ini an del- 
egation, with Israel subse- 
quently taking part, marked a 
break in the stalemated peaoe 
process. Mr Tamir said he had 


delivered a letter; to Mr All 
and described the purpose of 
his visit as being to exchange 
views and clarify Egyptian 
ideas. 

The Israeli official also met 
Egypt’s Foreign Minister, Dr 
Esmat Abdel Maguid* who had 
earlier sounded a note of cau- 
tion over the likelihood of the 
early realisation of President 
Mubarak's proposals. Dr 
Maguid said . it was premature 
to think of convening such a 
conference at this stage of ne- 
gotiations, but it was essential 
to exchange views and ideas 
for future steps to promote the 
peace process. 

These latest Egyptian -Israeli 
contacts coincided with increas- 
ing signs of alarm from radical 
Arab states, notably Syria and 
South Yemen, at what appears 
to be genuine progress towards 
bringing Jordan and Israel 
together. Syrian papers, 
reflecting the government 
view, criticised “ this new 
American-Israeli plot aimed at 
giving the impression that 
peace is forthcoming." 

The Syrians have called for 
the creation of a. Palestinian, 
national front to avert “an- 
other Camp David ” peace 
agreement between Israel and 
Egypt. The Freadent of South 
Yemen, Mr All Nasser Mo- 
hammed. yesterday travelled 
from Damascus to Algiers to 

rally opposition to the accord 


between Bing Hussein and the 
PLO chairman, Mr Yasser 
Arafat, which prompted Presi- 
dent Mubarak’s latest 
initiative. 

There are also signs of hard- 
ening positions within the 
Arafat PLO camp about 
Egypt’s interpretation of the 
Palestinian position. Mr Aba 
Rrad, Mr Arafat’s deputy in 
fee Fatah guerrilla movement 
told fee Kuwait News Agency 
that President Mubarak had of- 
fered important concessions to 
the United States and “ denied 
the PLO the right to represent 
the -Palestinians.” 

PLO amenfenents to the 
joint Jordanian-PLO accord in- 
clude demands for fee forma- 
tion of a unified Arab delega- 
tion at any conference and fee 
right of self-determination for 
the Palestinians immediately 
after Israeli withdrawal from 
fee occupied West Bank and 
Gaza. The Egyptian and Jorda- 
nian interpretation is that the 
Palestinians would form a 
state in confederation with 
Jordan. 

Mr Kama! Hassan AH also had 
a meeting yesterday with the 
US Ambassador to Egypt, Mr 
Nicholas Vetiotis, who leaves 
today for Washington to pre- 
pare for President Mubarak’s 
visit President Mubarak told 
one of Egypt’s semi-official 
newspapers this week that the 
Americans should act to accel- 
erate fee peace process. 



Lebanese troops, one carrying an anti-tank rocket launcher, stand guard «»|ir the 
new frontline village of Kawthariet as-Siyad, where an Israeli patrol was repulsed on 
Wednesday after approaching within 300 yards of the position . 


Polisario 
makes 
appeal to 
Europe 

By Victoria Brittain 
. A top Polisario official ap- 
pealed to West European gov- 
ernments -in London yesterday 
to' intervene in the stalled 
peace process to end fee 10- 
year war in fee Western 
Sahara. ... . J .. 

Mr Mbbameil Sidati, a mem- 
ber of fee Saharan Arab Dem- 
ocratic Republic government, 
called at a press conference 
“for pressure for peace from 
Morocco’s friends — Europe 
must realise there can be no 
military solution.” 

President Chadli Benjedld of 
'a — Folisario’s main 
r — has disclosed feat 
there have been secret 
with King Hassan of Morocco’s 
political adviser, Mr Ahmed 
Reda GuecBxa, in the last two 
months over the Western 
Sahara. 

. But. while the king says Mo- 
rocco has left the door open 
for dialogue, Algeria has not 


compromised on fee issue of 
Saharan Republic’s right to 


the 


attend regional summits, al- 
though It is now recognised by 
fee OAU. 

A proposed summit of the 
six North African states — Al- 
geria, Libya,. Mauretania, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, and the Saha- 
ran Republic — has not been 
convened as Morocco refuses 
to sit alongside the Polisario 
Front 

At his press conference, Mr 
Sidati revealed for the first 
time that secret meetings be- 
between Polisario and the 
long’s political adviser, Mr 
Ahmed Guedira were held in 
Mali and Algeria in 1978 and 
early 1983. King Hassan had 
stopped the first round after 
the death of President Houari 
Boumedienne of Algeria, who 
had provided Polisario's sup- 
port from the start of fee con- 
flict 

The second round was halted 
abrapttly after Morocco’s sur- 
prise alliance with Libya. 

Since Morocco, which an- 
nexed the former Spanish col- 
ony in 1975, built a vast elec- 
tronic defensive wall, fi ghting 
has centred on breaches of fee 
wall by guerillas. But fee most 
recent operations have been in- 
side the so-called useful trian- 
gle, 20 miles east of the 
phospate town of Bu Craa, Mr 
Sidati said. “Our bases are in 
the interior of the Western Sa* 
hara, we don’t only operate 
from ooutride as Morocco tries 
to pretend," he declared. 


ANC man 

freed for 

rejecting 

violence 

From Patrick Laurence 
in Johannesburg 

Mr Dennis Go^rs. fee 
only white member of the Af- 
rican National Congress s mili- 
tary wing. Umkhonto we Sizwc, 
who was gaoled for life at fee 
1964 Rivonia trial, has ac- 
cepted freedom in return , for 
an undertaking to renounce 
violence as a means of pursu- 
ing political aims. 1 

AH his former comrades who 
were sentenced with "f™ 
Rivonia, including fee ANC 
leader. Mr Nelson Mandela, 
have turned down President P. 
W- Botha’s offer of conditional 
release. . „ _ . 

Mr Goldberg is the first 
prominent ANC prisoner to ac- 
cept Mr Botha's offer. His ac- 
ceptance brings to five fee 
number who have been 
released; the first four were 
members of fee rival Pan-Afri- 
canist Congress. He left for Is- 
rael yesterday. 

He was found to have manu- 
factured explosive devices for 
the ANC campaign of sabotage 
■in the early 1960s. As a white. 
Mr Goldberg was imprisoned 
apart from his co-accused in 
the Rivonia trial. He was sent 
to Pretoria Central prison, 
while they were lieid at 
Robben Island and. later, 
Pollsmoor prison in the Cape. 
His isolation may have been a 
factor in bis decision to break 
ranks with the imprisoned 
ANC leadership. 

The Minister of Justice, Mr 
Kobie Coetsee, announced yes- 
terday that 22 political prise 
era have renounced violenr 


EEC help for 
hungry def endet 

From our own Correspondent 
in Brussels 

The European Community 
and its 10 member states have 
sent or promised nearly 1.5 
million tonnes of food to ease 
the African famine. 

The EEC commissioner res- 
ponsible for aid, Mr Lorenzo 
Natali, Included the latest fig- 
ure yesterday in a defence of 
the European aid effort, 
against criticisms of slowness 
and inadequacy. 

He pointed out that the 
Community had exceeded the 
1.2 million tonnes food aid tar- 
get pledged by leaders at the 
Dublin summit last Decem- 
ber.— Reuter. 




More loos, less queues. 


See the country 
not the douds. 




No blinking lights telling 
you when to sit down. 


Seats face each other: 
See who you're talking to. 


Fresh meals on real plates 
with real knives and forks. 


No need to belt up. 


ilots who land right 
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no abreast seats, so youYe 
always near a window. Wider aisles, so you 

can go for a stroll. 


' Wider seats with 

Bigger seat space Iegroom 

Proper tables soyourne.ghbour 

instead of pop-out plastic 03,1 r ® lne 'f 60 
. . on to your lap. 

postage stamps. 7 

No jet roar: 


We’re getting there Intercity 
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Kremlin leader’s health now 


am open Soviet talking point 




in 

9 r££&lXl. 
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Prom Martin Walker 
in Moscow 

President Konstantin 

Chernenko, looking frail, made 
another brief appearance on 
Do viet television last night. He 
was shown being presented 
with his credentials as a dep- 
uty of the Supreme Soviet, to 
which he was elected in polls 
rn Sunday when he was shown 
resting his ballot in his first 
rublic appearance for two 
months. 

Last night's early television 
news programme, Novosti, led 
with a still photograph of Mr 
Chernenko being presented 
with his deputy’s card. Shown 
in profile, his cheeks sunken, 
he looked like an old man still 
in the grip of, rather than 
emerging from, a serious 
illness. 

At Mr Chernenko’s side was 
the Moscow party chief, Mr 
Viktor Grishin, aged 70, who 
has assumed growing promi- 
nence during Mr Chernenko’s 
illness. He was also at his side 
on Sunday, when Mr 
Chernenko unexpectedly ap- 
peared in public to cast his 
vote. 

1 Last Friday, when Mr 
Chernenko was too ill to de- 
liver his election address, it 
rra Mr Gririun who addressed 
the Kremtin audience and gave 
the first public confirmation of 
the Soviet leader's illness. 

As the tonget-serving mem- 
ber of the Politburo, with 14 
years' experience in the Cabi- 
net, Mr Grishin seems to be 
emerging as the older genera- 
tion's candidate to succeed Mr 
Chernenko. If the bandwagon 
which appears to be carrying 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, 
regarded as heir apparent 
towards the Kremlin, leader- 
ship is to be stopped, then, of 
the older generation, Mr 
GrisMn or the veteran Foreign 
Minister, Mr Andrei Gromyko, 
seem the only ones with the 
political weight to do it But 


neither man has any power 
base inside the key state appa- 
ratus, the Communist Party 
Central Committee, and most 
Western observers discount 
their chances for this reason. 

After Mr Chernenko's brief 
appearance at the ballot box 
on Sunday, when he needed 
support to stand, people here 
have been talking openly for 
the first time of their leader’s 
illness. Several have suggested 
that he was clearly so weak 
that it was cruel to show him 
on television in such a state. 
Last night's sad picture . can 
only reinforce that compassion. 

Those Western observers 
here who tend to interpret 
such events in terms of Krem- 
lin power struggles take the 
view that one faction in the 
Kremlin thought it worth tak- 
ing a medical risk to show 
that Mr Chernenko is still a 
political force to be reckoned 

with. 

But informed Soviet sources 
have another explanation. They 
suggest that Mr Chernenko is 
personally deeply committed to 
renewed detente with the US, 
and is determined to take risks 
with his own health to he seen 
backing the new Geneva 
negotiations. 

Soviet papers yesterday car- 
ried yet another personal let- 
ter from Mr Chernenko to pri- 
vate citizens in the West In 
this one to American Second 
World War veterans, he said : 
“How humanely 'simple and 
right it was for you to say in 
your letter to me ‘ Descendants 
of the Russian and American 
soldiers who met and em- 
braced on the River Elbe in 
1945 can no longer be ene- 
mies.’ I completely share your 
view : This is our debt to 
those wbo struggled hand-in- 
hand against the forces of evil 
and tyranny. Soviet-American 
cooperation is of vital impor- 
tance today when it comes to 
the question whether life will 
survive on earth or not" 


Warsaw says food 


prices will rise 


Warsaw : The government 
said yesterday that it would 
increase food prices before the 
end of June in three stages, 
but did not indicate how big 
they would: be. 

The Deputy Prices Minister. 
Mr Antoni Gryniewicz, told 
State news agency that details 
would be made public this 
week and that the first round 
of increases would, affect bread 
and sugar. Commentaries iu 
the official press made it clear 
that the authorities have not 
backed down on the unpopular 
increases although the govern- 
ment agreed not to impose 
across-the-board increases in 
March fin response to trade 
union pressure. 


TWO thousand criminals 
released from gaol under an 
amnesty last year to mark 
the 40tb anniversary of Com- 
munist rule in Poland have 
been rearrested on fresh 
charges, newspapers said 
yesterday. 

They were among 35,564 
prisoners freed amid wide- 
spread public fears of a 
surge in the crime rate, Par- 
liament's justice committee 
was told. Most of those back 
In custody are accused of 
robbery or assault, but three 
leading dissidents are also 
back in gaoL — Reuter. 


Zycie Warszawy, the coun- 
try's biggest daily, said : 
“ Some people wrongly read 
(the government's decision) as 
a complete abandonment of 
price rises. There should be no 
illusions in this respect." 

Solidarity cancelled a call 
for a 15-minute general strike, 
due to have been held yester- 
day in protest against the in- 
creases. after the government 
said it would reconsider its 
original proposals. The' plans 
which the authorities withdrew 


would have raised the cost of 
living by up to 4.2 per emit. 

The officially-recognised 
unions rejected them as infla- 
tionary and damaging to work- 
ers' living standards. 

Mr Grym'ewdcz said : M The 
first stage is planned to In- 
dude price rises of products 
which aroused the fewest res- 
ervations during consultations 
... flour and grain products. 
“ Such a growth will he accom- 
panied by the lifting of ration- 
ing but the increase in the 
price of flour must be fol- 
lowed by price rises for bread 
and other grain products.’’ 

He did not indicate when 
rises would be introduced for 
more sensitive items, including 
meat which is rationed, but 
added : “ The concern for mar- 
ket equilibrium . . . does not 
make it possible to spread out 
these price rises over more 
stages or to introduce them 
over a longer period than the 
first half of 1985." 

Food prices have not been 
increased since February, 1984, 
although farm procurement 
prices rose 10 per cent last July 
and are due to be reviewed 
again by the end of June. 

The government daily, 

Rzeczposolita, said : " To freeze 
food prices would mean drastic 
cuts in farm production . . . 
(they would) inevitably lead to 
empty shelves, enormous 

queues and shortages of food 
products, even those in surplus 
today." 

Rzeczpospolita stressed that 
several hundred thousand 

people had taken part in sev- 
eral weeks of consultations 
with the authorities about 
three sets of price rises pro- 
posed by the government. 

“ Price rises are an economic 
necessity but . . . should be ac- 
companied by increased pro- 
duction to achieve market 
equilibrium," it added. — 
Reuter. 


Bonn and 
to close space 


is try 


Paris : President Francois 
Matterrand and Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl sought to bridge 
their differences on a range of 
issues yesterday at a regular 
Franco-German conference at 
the Hysee PaJace. 

Fog delayed Dr Kohl’s ar- 
rival by more than two hours, 
postponing until after lunch a 
meeting between the two lead- 
ers with only interpreters 
present. Aides said the two 
leaders, to be joined later by 
senior ministers, were hoping 
to «l*yn their views on Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Star Wars pro- 
gramme an other issues. 

There are differences of ap- 
proach between Paris and 
Bonn over whether Western 
Europe should associate itself 
with the US research into 
space^based defensive systems. 

However, French officials 
say political analysts in the 
two capitals agree that nuclear 
deterrence, the main pillar of 


French policy, will remain via- 
ble at least until the end of 
the century. 

The two governments are at 
odds over France’s desire to 
expand the role of tie Euro- 
pean Currency Unit and over a 
planned increase in Commu- 
nity budget resources this 
year. 

9 West Germany’s ruling cen- 
tre-right coalition parties have 
agreed that participation in 
Star Wars' research is desir- 
able in principle, but only if 
other allies join in. 

Coalition sources said yester- 
day tbat the agreement, 
reached at a meeting of the 
three coalition parties would 
not officially be made public 
for the time being. 

It was worked out in a draft 
parliamentary motion to 
counter a motion by the oppo- 
sition Social Democrats which 
rejects the plan.— Reuter. 



A frail looking President Chernenko as he appeared on Soviet television last night receiving his credentials as a 
deputy of the Supreme Soviet. Centre is Mr Viktor Grishkin, seen ps a possible successor 


Spain avoids Star Wars controversy 


From Jane Walker ' 
in Madrid 

Spain will make no public 
pronouncements on Star Wars, 
the Foreign Minist er, Mr Fer- 
nando Moran, yesterday told 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr Andrei Gromyko, when he 
arrived here. 

Mr Moran added that the 
subject of nuclear arms in 
Spain would probably be 
raised during his conversations 
with Mr Gromyko. “We will 
exchange our ' different view- 
points," Mr Moran said. 


Spanish reluctance to sup- 
port pubUcly President 
Reagan's Star Wars project is 
interpreted by Western diplo- 
mats in Madrid as an indica- 
tion of the Socialist govern- 
ment's policy of maintaining 
some margin from Washington. 

Mr Gromyko .immediately 
began a round of conversations 
with Spanish leaders, begin- 
ning with a lunch with the 
Prime Minister, Mr Felipe 
Gonzalez, who then left to fly 
to Uruguay for the swearing in 
of the new Uruguayan Presi- 
dent. Mr Gromyko is to be 


received by the King today. 

Mr Moran said that - there 
ttas no fixed agenda for their 
meetings, although the two 
ministers are due to sign • a 
series of trade and cultural 
agreements. He said tbat the 
question of - Spam’s continued 
Nato membership was not ex- 
pected to cause problems, al- 
though the -Spanish people are 
due to vote on the alliance 
early next . year. “ We will ac- 
cept pressure from no one," 
Mr Moran said. 

Spain and- Russia have had 
diplomatic relations for eight 


years, after the 40 year 
during the Franco dSctato 
But trade agreements have 
been in force since ■ 1972. To 
cement the improved relations 
between the two countries, the 
King and Queen paid anofficial 
visit to the Soviet Union last 
year. ■ ' .. 

“We want to improve bilat- 
eral relations with all coun- 
tries, including the Soviet 
Union,” Mr Moran said. 
Recently, two US. diplomats 
were expelled from Spain for 
spying: 




to back cruise 
installations 


FromDerekBrown 
in Brussels 

- A - Belgian decision on de- 
ployment of .US cruise missile 
is- imminent Hie announce- 
ment could even' come today. 

Government .sources, how- 
ever,. believe that the Prime 
Minister, Mr Wflfried Martens, 
is more likely to give his final 
verdict to- parliament any time 
from Monday. 

-Few- observers now doubt 
that Mr Martens will give the 
go-ahead for the installation of 
48 cruise missiles at the 
Florennes airbase, 50 miles 
south of Brussels. The tuning 
of the first deployments— origi- 
TiflMy due in mid March this 
year — remains, urrartain. 

The coalition government 
here, assailed from within and 
without critics of cruise, has 
agonised and prevaricated 
about deployment . for three 
months. American and Nato 
dismay at the vacillation has 
softened -in recent weeks, with 
growing evidence that Belgium 
trill stand by the X979 alliance 
decision to install cruise and 
Pershing H. weapons pending 
an control agreement by 
the super powers. . 

The- Belgian missile question 
wQl be prominent in talks be- 
tween Mr Martens,- bod-- the 
Prime Minis ter, Mrs Thatcher, 
at Chequers tomorrow. The 
meeting, described by aides on 
both sides as informal and 
private, will cover Nato issues, 


and the latesl political- develop-,, 
merits in the European 
Community. 


Mr Martens, leading bis fifth 
coalition government and eager 
to form a sixth following gen- 
eral elections due by the end ' 
of this year, has promised a< 
missile decision by the end of 
March. 

Diplomats here believe he is 
being advised to give his fleet ’ 
si on m advance of the resump- 
tion of US-Soviet arms talks in 
Geneva . on March 12. That 
would take the sting out of 
one of the main arguments of 
the peace movement and other 
anti-missile campaigners, that 
the arms talks should first be - 
given a chance to produce 
results. 


Already, the tide of public 
and political opinion here has 
turned towards an early and 
positive decision. The anti-mis-, 
sile faction in the Prime Min- 
ister’s own Flemish Christian 
Democrat party is much less 
vociferous than jt. was at the 
end of last year. Also, party 
managers are alarmed about . 
the potential drift of centre 
and rightwing elements, who 
are annoyed by the dithering;, 
to the pro-missile junior coali- 
tion Liberal Party. 


The peace movement, too* 
has failed to mobilise mass 
opposition to deployment, al- 
though it has promised demon- 
strations for next month, and 
for October. 
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Army 

offensive 

SRI LANKA today races its 
worst ever crisis since it 
Sained independence from 
Britain in 194& President 
Jayewardene's all-party con- 
ference to And a solution to 
what Is known as the Tamil 
problem, or the ethnic issue, 
produced a "consensus" 
which was promptly rejected 
by the three most important 
sections of the country — Mrs. 
Bandaranaike's Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP), the 
Maba Sangha (hierarchy of 
the Buddhist clergy), and the 
Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF) itself. The 
government dropped all its 
proposals based on the 
■■consensus". 

The all-party conference 
was a dead duck from the 
start, and a misnomer too. 
The SLFP, the only opposi- 
tion party in parliament that 
can nope to form an alterna- 
tive government, boycotted it 
firom the beginning on the 
grounds that the present 
crisis was of the Govern- 
ment's own making. The 
TULF. whose grievances the 
conference was all about 
attended half-heartedly and 
then, more to please India 
than itself 

The Buddhist clergy en 
masse opposed, tooth and 
nail, any suggestions of pro- 
vincial councils with regional 
autonomy. Any proposals on 
these lines put before parlia- 
ment must be those drafted by 
the Maha Sangha, and no 
other, its spokesman said. If 
any other proposals were put 
before parliament ten monks 
would be "sacrificed" for 
every clause in the Bill. 

Mrs Bandaranaike, former 
Prime Minister and leader or 
the SLFP. said in a statement 
that her party boycotted the 
conference because the 
Government's purpose 

seemed to be "to wear out the 
terrorists by military action 
while the conference dragged 
on so that the terrorists and, 
by the same token, the Tamil 
leaders, would become more 
amenable to peace on any 
terras to gain a respite." That 
was a wrong assessment, she 
said, because "the terrorists 
are actually extending their 
operations." The Government 
also hoped to change the 
image of Sri Lanka, interna- 
tionally. (torn a nation mis- 
treating its minorities to that 
of a nation embattled by 
terrorists. 

The TULF said it was 
returned at the general elec- 
tion ofl977 with a mandate to 
work fbr a separate state, but 
•l was willing to consider a 
■viable alternative." and to 
ake part in further discus- 
sions for that purpose. Bui the 
proposals from the confer- 
ence did not meet ihe 
lemands of the Tamil people. 
The Cabinet, it is reported, 
las asked President Jayewar- 
iene to continue his efforts to 
ind a political solution while 
it the same time Laking all 
neasures to eradicate "ter- 
orism.” But now that the 
iuddhisl clergy — Buddhists 
ire 69.3 per cent or a lolal 
mpulalion of 15 million — 
eem set to oppose even the 
mresl concessions to the 
'amil minority, i! is hard lu 
ee what sort of political 
olution President Jayewar- 
iene has in mind. 

A military solution can only 
lean destroying the Tiger 
OTemlla) Movement, and if 
he way in which the armed 
orces are going about that 
ask is anything to go bv. u 
lay also mean the smashing 
p of a good part of the Jaffna 
reninsuia and the complete 
iienation of the Tamil 
eopie. 

In the meantime, the pur- 
uit of a military solution goes 
n The armed forces’ princi- 
aZ means of achieving this 
cems to be through reprisals 
reaked on the civilian popu- 
ition for killings oftroops by- 
te guerrillas, and Ihe mas's 
funding- up. detention and 
uestioning of men between 
ie ages of 15 and 35. Even as 
tis is written 400 youths have 
een taken in by the army in 
aiTna for questioning. 

The guerrillas, for their 
art. don’t only ambush and 
ill servicemen. They eon- 
nue to rob banks and gov- 
rninent offices, to mine 
oads likely to be used by the 
trees, kidnap policemen, 
reck government buildings, 
teal government vehicles 
nd transport, board buses, 
nd shoot Tamils known to be 
olice or arnty informers — 
nd most of Ibis is carried out 
t broad daylight while ail 
rivate vehicles, including 
icycles. are prohibited on 
ie roads. . " 

But a Sinhalese army in 
iffaa is' and behaves like, an 
rmy of occupation. 

When the Tiger Movement 
■pan to 'make its presence 
It in the late 1970s -ihe 


jqple of jaflba were against 
But Iben the armed forces . 
?nt in with a mandate' to 
<pe out terrorism and 
imed iateiy sei about haras- 
ng the civilian population;' 

Detained, harassed, and 
eaten youths who had no 
itention whatever of going 
i-er to the Tigers, when- 
leased. flocked to the 
igers' banner. 




1953 — Cambodia independent from France under 
neutralist Prince Norodom Sihanouk 

1970 — General Lon Nol takes over in CIA-backed coup 
leading to civil war 

1975 — Khmer Rouge victory led by Pol Pot and Khieu 
Samphan 

1979 — Vietnamese army installs Heng Samrin 

government, but People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
does not receive UN recognition 

1982 — Democratic Kampuchea government in exile 

formed with Prince Sihanouk as President, Khieu 
Samphan as vice-President, anti-communist Son 
Sann as Premier, after strong US/China pressure 

1982 — 1985 China demands Vietnamese withdrawal 
from Kampuchea before it will talk with Hanoi 

® Vietnam conducts diy season offensives on Thai- 
Kampuchea border with increasing success. 

9 The UN recognises credentials of Democratic 
Kampuchea, calls for UN-supervised elections. 

9 ASEAN supports the three-faction coalition, but 
Indonesia and Malaysia keep door open to Hanoi. 

9 PRK government in Phnom Penh offers talks with 
Sihanouk, but insists Khmer Rouge, responsible for 
millions dead, must be excluded. 


WORLD BANK 


A. E. Rigby 


Grenada 

Teresa Hayter and 
Catharine Watson on 
why the island is 
back in favour 

IN 1983. the World Bank 
performed an uncharacteris- 
tic about-turn. It finally pro- 
duced a favourable economic 
report: it had “come out to 
bat" for Grenada, said one of 
its officials, mucb to the 
disgust of the US administra- 
tion. The bank said that as the 
Caribbean island’s airport 
had been nearly completed, 
an the basis of "soft’’ finance 
provided by Cuba, its objec- 
tions no longer applied. The 
Grenadians said that they had 
refused to accept the officials 
the bank originally intended 
to send on its mission to 
Grenada, on tbe grounds of 
their blatant ideological hos- 
tility. The report was written 
by PfefTerman, a senior and 
occasionally enlightened eco- 
nomist in the Latin American 
and Caribbean region. 

It would in fact have been 
hard for the bank to find 
technical grounds on which to 
criticise Grenada. During the 
years of the revolution, it was 
one of the very few countries 
in the world which had steady 
economic growth, with no 
balance of payments or debt 
crises. It had adopted a new 
investment code which was 
favourable to foreign private 
investment 

As the IMF official said, its 
economic policies were "most 
pragmatic," the Grenadian 
Letter of Intent to the IMF, he 
said, should have been pub- 
lished as a means of refuting 
the allegation that Grenada 
was "going communist" 

• Similarly, a. bank official, 
asked why the bank appeared 
to regard Grenada with more 
favour than Nicaragua or 
Vietnam, said: **lt*s a capital- 
ist country." 

Until the US invasion, the 
-island was notably peaceful. 
In‘ addition. Grenada was 
doing a lot of things of which 
the bank, jt. least in theory, 
approves. It bad reduced 
unemployment from 50 per 
cent to 15 per cent- It bad 
practically eliminated 
illiteracy. . It._ was making 
medical facilities available to 
remote villages for the first 
time. The fact that these 
services were free to their 
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Kampuchean refugees, above, on the Thai border and, right a Khmer Rouge soldier with a rocket-propelled grenade used in the border fighting with Vietnam 


As Prince Sihanouk called this week for a conference involving the Soviet Union, China, Vietnam, 
Australia and ASEAN members, NICHOLAS CUMMIN G-BRUCE reports 

Kampuchea’s refugees in the 
crossfire with nowhere to go 


More than just bananas, above. 

Grenada is now in the money. 

users could not really provide 
the bank with grounds for 
objection, since there were no 
budgetary and financial prob- 
lems. 

At the time of the US 
invasion of Grenada, the bank 
was said to be discussing a 
loan in the agriculture sector- 
Whether or not the bank 
would have followed up its 
report by malting a loan to tbe 
People's Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment (PRG) in Grenada in 
the face of US opposition will 
thus not be known. The bank's 
embarrassment about its 
report could concievably 
explain the fact that the Gre- 
nadian mission to the Organ- 
isation of American States in 
Washington, which had run 
out of copies of the bank's 
report, was.unable in Septem- 
ber, 1983 to obtain farther 
copies from the bank. The 
report is, of course, not pub- 
lished. 

Probably the- most blatant 
recent example ‘.of openly 
political US intervention in 
the operations of the bank is 
in Vietnam. Alter the libera- 
tion of South Vietnam, the. 
World Bank- had been nego- 
tiating. apparently in good 
faith* for.a .continuation ofits 
substantial lending prog- 
ramme- Negotiations in 
Hanoi, according io the World- 
Bank officials who had been 
engaged in them, were. pro:, 
ceeding well The bank was 
impressed by the "quality of 
middle level officials" in 
Hanoi and the thoroughness 


AN ARTIFICIAL leg leaned 
against . the red mua wall of 
the ditch in which 25-year-old . 
,Nhep Hene lives with his wife 
and baby daughter, beneath a 
strip of blue plastic sheeting 
draped over bits of wood. 
Heng lost bis leg a couple of 
years ago fighting for tbe 
Khmer Peoples National 
Liberation Front when he 
stepped on a mine during an 
operation against the Viet- 
namese near the resistance 
group's headquarters at 
AmpbiL His fighting days are 
over but as a fugitive from 
Vietnam's latest offensive 
along the Thai-Kampuchean 
border, tbe danger is not 

He and some 31,000 others 
live in crowded, wretched 
conditions at a location 
known as Site One beside the 
border, where they were eva- 
cuated after the Vietnamese 
overran Amphil early in 
January. For the first few 
weeks they suffered almost 
daily shelling by the Viet- 
namese, not into the camp but 
dose enough to the perimeter 
to keep the population in a 
permanent state of fear. 

During the past week or so, 
the shelling has stopped and 
the tension subsided, but it is 
rising again. Having knocked 
out the major Khmer Rouge 
strongholds round Phnom 
Malai, to the south of the Thai 
town of Aranyaprathet, Viet- 
namese troops now seem to be 
preparing for mopping-up 
operations along the border 
to the north of the town. Site 
One and another nearby may 
again be in the firing line. 

Inhabitants of Site One. 
however, are only a few of the 
refugees deposited in Tfaai- 


with which the many protects 
presented to it had been 
prepared. 

However, McNamara, 
returning Grom a trip abroad, 
was met by Ernie Stern, 
senior vice-president of the 
bank, and told that the US 
executive director had 
warned him that any World 
Bank lending to Vietnam 
would jeopardise the pros- 
pects for IDA replenishment 
No more loans have been 
made to Vietnam. 

In Peru, during the period 
when the country had a milit- 
ary government which the 
Cubans optimistically 

described as revolutionary, 
tbe bank made only one loan 
between 1968 and 1973. The 
main problem was apparently 
the question of compensation, 
mainly for the US oil com- 
pany IPC, which the Velasco 
government had nationalised. 
When Peru came to terms 
with the US government in 
the Greene agreement in 
1974, money from the bank 
and other aid agencies 
poured in. 

in Ethiopia, the bank car- 
ried on lending to the military 
government which overthrew 
Emperor Haile Selassie for 
some time, apparently on the 
basis of promises to compen- 
sate foreign interests, but 
then stopped. 

The bank stopped lending 
to Brazil under the left-lean- 
ing government of Goulart; it 
resumed lending when 
Goulart’s elected government 
was overthrown in the 1964 
military coup. 

So much for the bank’s 
political impartiality- 

This extract is taken from 
the author's book. Aid: Rhe- 
toric and Reality, published 
this week by Ptitto, £435, 
paperback. 


DEBTS 

Benefits 
by default 

Sue Branford on how 
non-payment could 
sol ve the debt crisis 

IF A big Third -World debtor 
were to default on repay- 
ments would the world- bank- 
ing system collapse, as has- 
been frequently predicted? In 
an original new book, entitled 
Tpej Costs of Default,' Ahatoie ■ 
Kaletsky. a feature writer at 
the Financial Times, says that 
this is unlikely. On the con- 
trary, he argues, a default, if 


land by Vietnam’s latest 
offensive against Kam- 
puchea's three resistance 
groups. More than 230,000 
Khmers have now been 
pushed across the border, 
about 300,000 of them in the 
last three months. 

Their plight has been 
largely eclipsed by interest in 
recent fighting in which Viet- 
namese forces have smashed 
all but one of the resistance 
bases on the border. Site One 
and its neighbour. Site A, are 
the most exposed, but for 
civilians at safer locations the 
offensive has proved 
traumatic. 

“There was a tremendous 
sense of shock and depres- 
sion,” one worker recalled 
after the fall of Nong Samet, 
the biggest of the KPNLE 
camps ut on Christmas Day. 
"For days after, many people 
just couldn't do anything." 

Basic ' food, water, and 
medical aid for the evacuees 
is provided by the UN border 
relief operation, which last 
month requested extra contri- 
butions to its $36.7 millions 
budget from donor govern- 
ments to cover the additional 
■expenses of relocating so 
many people 

But cramped conditions, 
rudimentary shelter and sani- 
tation have raised the inci- 
dence of sickness, particu- 
larly among children. 
“Health conditions . are 
deteriorating” one relief 
worker reported. “and 
women are so afraid they 
don’t take proper care of their 
children." 

Extra funding was 
expected, in spite of the 
competing claims of African 


astutely prepared and calmly 
received by the creditors, 
could be a chance to resolve 
the world debt crisis, which, 
he claims, though little in the 
news, is becoming increas- 
ingly dangerous. Contrary to 
popular opinion a default 
could benefit both debtors 
and creditors. 

Kaletsky is not talking 
about an outright repudiation 
of the debt, which might well 
provoke serious reprisals 
from the creditor nations, 
particularly in the US. 
Instead, he is discussing what 
he calls "conctiiatoiy 
default”, which is a kind of 
selective default He suggests 
that a debtor could decide to 
stop servicing its medium- 
term debt but go on honour- 
ing both its debts to the IMF 
and the World Bank, and its 
trade credits. 

A move of this kind, he 
suggests, could be made in a 
conciliatory, non-aggressive 
way. with the country con- 
tinuing to take overall respon- 
sibility for its debts, but 
simply saying that in the 
conditions at that time it 
could not afford to continue 
paying. 

Such a move would create a 
dilemma for the US- Kaletsky 
argues that the sanctions 
available to the banks would 
be ineffective, and could even 
be counter-productive in that 
they could provoke the debtor 
into outright repudiation. Hie 
aulhorit 


into outright repudiation. The 
only authority which could 
impose crippling sanctions 
would be a government But 
would a government, most 
likely the US government, 
take such a move? 

Kaletsky doubts it In such 
circumstances, he says, the 
US government would be pri- 
marily concerned to prevent 
the collapse of the US 
economy- it would also want 
to limit the damage done to 
US investments in the debtor 
country.' It would be aware of 
the political dangers for the 
US of retaliation. All these. . 
factors suggest that the US 
government would react eau-. 
tiousiy. . ■ „ 

The declaration of a con- 
ciliatory default does not rule 
out a negotiated agreement 

Anatole Kaletsky, The .Costs 
of Default. A Twentieth 
Century Fund Paper. Prio rity 
Press Publications, New York, 
1985. ... 
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disasters and some donor 
impatience with the seem- 
ingly never-ending needs of 
the Kampuchean border prog- 
ramme: Hut the money is a 
palliative to immediate 
needs, and longer term solu- 
tions do not exist 

The population of Viet- 
namese-hit camps, admitted, 
to Thailand on a temporary 
basis only, have in previous 
years gone back to former or 
new settlements with Lhe 
onset of the rainy season^ 
when Vietnamese troops 
pulled back to more secure 
bases. This year promised to 
be different Vietnam, diplo- 
mats believe, will be deter- 
mined to keep its forces if not 
in the bases they have cap- 
tured, then suffice&tty close 
to the border to deter reoccu- 
patzon and threaten 1 any new 
major settlement 

Uncertainty over the fature 
of the Khmer border inhabi- 
tants has been magnified by 
inconsistencies in Thai policy 
on evacuation sites ana. 
diplomats say, signs of disag- 
reement among the various 
authorities involved. 

Former inhabitants of Nong. 
Samet ..were 'moved, from a 
relatively safe evacuation site'.' 
to one at Khao-i-Dang, several 
miles from the border. Yet in' 
spite of lobbying by Unbro 
and the international Red 
Cross to move Site One and 
Site A a much shorter dist- 
ance to a more secure loca- 
tion. the authorities have not 
agreed. 

"No-one has come up with a 
suggestion, let alone a satis- 
factory suggestion, about 
what to do, one diplomat 
commented. “Whole new con- 


Global view 

A NEW publication from the 
New Zealand House. London, 
stable of Altaf Gauhar is an 
annual — Third World 
Affairs. 1985. The Third World 
Foundation already pub- 
lishes Third World Quarterly 
and is closely linked to the 
monthly South magazine. 

Cheryl Payer, one of tbe few 
authors who can make read- 
able drama out of the world 
financial system, opens the 
annual with a flourish. Her 
article looks back at the IMFVs 
relations with Third World 
countries in the 10 years since 
she wrote The Debt Trap. 
That book — known as The 
Third World Finance Minis- 
ters' Unfavourite reading — 
has become a classic as its 
grim forecasts came true. 
New case studies of the econo- 
mic, political, and social con- 
sequences of IMF stand-bys 
bear out the crises she out- 
lined then in Brazil and the 
Philippines. Her conclusion 
now is more sober than ever. 
“The IMF cannot solve the 
debt crisis . . ■ because- it has 
been its management of the 
world economy ' which has 
caused the' crisis.” 

Manyof the articles are by 
. Third World academics, film- 
makers, and others too little j 
known in Britain. A long and , 


cepts come Into play. Are we 
going to have two grades of 
refugee? Does it mean we 
have to provide resettlement 
in third countries for another 
250,000 people?” 

The resettlement option 
almost certainly does not 
arise. After accepting more 
than a million Indo-Chinese 
refugees in tbe last six years, 
western governments are 
closing the- door. “It would 
create a new flow of 
refugees." one refugee officer 
commented. “The queue 
would styetch all the way to 
Hp Chi Minh City." . 

;In spite of present ' Thai 
policy, one diplomat con- 
cluded. “many people will be 
staying in Thailand longer 
than is realised. You won't 
find many people backing a 
return to the status quo of 
large border camps.” 

. The uncertainty reflects the 
difficulty Thailand and the 
relief agencies face in finding 
a solution that takes account 
of Thailand’s security, what 
Vietnamese troops may do on 
the border, and the humanita- 
rian needs of. the civilians. • 
Another major consideration 
will be the implications of.any 
1 movement ofeivtiians, for the 
resistance struggle inside - 
Kampuchea. 

For the Khmer Rouge, har- 
dened to guerrilla warfare 
and already operating deep 
inside Kampuchea, the issue 
. may not be of major concent. 
For .the non-Communist 
groups and the KPNLF in 
particular, however, as one 
diplomat remarked, “it will 
be harder to gel their forces to 
fight unless their families are 


rare interview with Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan explores 
tbe role of his Independent 
Commission on International 
Humanitarian Issues. 

Land grab 

ECHOES of the Vietnam war 
are evident on the Philippine 
island of Mindanao, reports 
tbe Roman Catholic church 
there. In an anti : New Peoples 
Army campaign, villages 
have been relocated in 
"sitios" or strategic hamlets. 
The government army com- 
mand paraphrases Mao Tse- 
tung, telling the villagers that 
“we must drain all the water 
from the lake in order to catcb 
the bad fishl" But the far- 
mers of Laac ithe area worst 
affected! suspect that the real 
reason for relocation is so that 
the army can take over their 
lands for plantations. Their 
fears are described, in a new 
survey of human rights in 
South-east Asia, edited by 
Scoble and Wise berg, from 
Zed Books. 

Amnesty hope 

WITH the inauguration yes- 
terday of Uruguay's first civi- 
lian president for 12 years, 
the fate Of the gaoled leaders 
of the Tupamaros. Latin 
America's most successful 
urban guerrilla movement, 
now rests in the lap of the 


at hand, not necessarily in the 
same camp, but accessible." 

KPNLF civilian officials 
agree. A Khmer official at 
Bang Poo. an evacuation site 
set up beside Khao-I-Dang for 
those Khmers accepted as 
eligible for resettlement 
overseas, says: "We are 

linked to the resistance. If 
possible we should find a 
camp close to the border, say 
five kilometres away, to orga- 
nise support for the guer- 
rillas." 

Levels of commitment, 
however, vary widely. Inhabi- 
tants of Amphil now at Sib* 
One are most preoccupied 
with finding greater security 
but still echoed the senti- 
ments of officials, hoping to 
return to the border. In Bang 
Poo. set up for refugees from 
Nong Samet many of them 
drawn there as much by its 
thriving market as commit- 
ment to resistance struggle, 
the mood was more ambiva- 
lent 

“People here think the 
resistance will continue from 
outside to attack the Viet- 
namese if we have support 
and weapons.” one apolitical 
camp resident observed. “We 
can’t push them out- but we' 
can make It too difficult for 
them to slay/’ 

But proximity to Khao-1 
Dang, whose 27.000 legal 
inhabitants are being 
screened for resettlement 
has also affected thinking. 
“Most people think about 
resettlement We don't want 
to hear the bursting shells." 
another camp resident 
remarked. "Here there is 
more hope than if we go back 
to the border ” 


elected assembly. In the early 
1970s the Tupamaros came 
close to toppling the govern- 
ment with a campaign of 
sabotage and kidnapping that 
had active collaboration and 
tacit support from large sec 
tors of the population. 

As part of the agreement to 
hand back power the arm> 
has slowly been releasing 
Uruguay’s political prisoners 
The roughly 315 who remain 
m prison are almost all 
former Tupamaros. including 
their leader Raui Sendic 
Many are in a poor state or 
health The new president. 
Julio Sangiuetti, is against 
an amnesty for prisoners 
sentenced for violent crimes, 
although he supports an 
amnesty for the outgoing 
generals — unlike Argentina 

But the two other parties, 
the centrist Blancos and the 
Left-wing Broad Front coali 
tion, favour a full and unre 
stricted amnesty. They have a 
small majority in the assem 
bly and tbe battle is now on to 
see if it is enough to get the 
Tupamaros out. 

WE fourth International 
Black and Third World Book 
Farr opens later this month ni 
London after a festival and 
exmbaton in Manchester next 
week. Linton Kwesi Johnson. 
MahmoodJamal. and Abdul 
Malik Decouteau an the stars 
Of the Sunday night final event 
of poetry ana drumming. 
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The IBA is still refusing to show the controversial 20/20 Vision film on 
MI5 and the Special Branch. Here, for the first time, is an edited 
transcript of the programme with the detailed quotations from the two 
former MI5 employees which have caused such a political furore 


ALTHOUGH the two former 
MI5 employees, both women, 
are covered by the Official 
Secrets Act, they have de- 
cided. in the public interest, 
to talk about their work. 

They don't know each 
other. But during their ser- 
vice, they each became 
alarmed at the extent of 
M15’s clandestine operations 
in Britain, spying on politi- 
cal parties, trade unionists 
and pressure groups like 
tJ\D whose views are dis- 
senting but not illegal. 

One or the women was an 
MIS clerk. She wants to 
remain anonymous but has 
sworn a long, detailed state- 
ment, revealing how MI5 tar- 
gets certain trade union lead- 
ers and taps their tele- 
phones. She said : 

“l think it is totally un- 
just and immoral to direct 
these surveillance techniques 
and operations against de- 
m cent and law abiding trade 
- unionists and members of le- 
gitimate political parties and 
organisations like CND." 

The second woman. Cathy 
Massiter, was an intelligence 
officer who actually ran 
MIS's investigation into CND. 
She left MI5 a year ago. 
She's taken the unprece- 
dented step of speaking pub- 
licly because of her worries 
about MIS's secret operations 
against CND. She said : 

- We are violating our own 
rules. It seemed to be get- 
ling out of control. This was 
happening not because CND 
as such justified this kind of 
treatment but simply because 
of political pressure; the 
H heat teas there for informa- 
tion about CND and we had 
to have it." 

In 1970. Cathy Massiter 
was a dissatisfied librarian. 
She went back to her univer- 
sity appointments board, 
seeking a new career. She 
explained : 

” They were aware of a 
job going with M.o.D. which 
they understood was to do 
with processing information. 
They knew very little about 
it — they ouldn't give me 
any details. 

” I got a letter from B 
branch, the personnel branch 
of MIS. not of course identi- 
fying themselves as such but 
■toying could 1 come for an 
interview. Suddenly. I found 
. myself a member of the staff 
$ of MI5.” 

Most of MS’s work isn’t 
glamorous — it’s painstaking 
and tedious. Cathy Massiter 
spent many years in F 
branch, which, among other 
things, studies left wing sub- 
versives in industry. 

Much information about 
trade unionists is sunolied 
by Special Branch officers, 
the policemen who work 
most closely with M15. Brit- 
ain's 1500 Special Branch of- 
ficers investigate terrorism, 
espionage, sabotage and sub- 
version. New Home Office 
guidelines published last De- 
cember state : ,5u brers ire oc- 
tivities are those which 
« . threaten the safety or well 
being of the Stale and which 
. are intended to undermine 
‘ or overthrow Parliamentary 
democracy by political, in- 
dustrial or violent means. 

The programme dealt with 
two cases of Special Branch 
infiltration of legal organisa- 
tions. One was by a man 
named White, recruited by the 
Special Branch after he be- 
came a member of the 
National Front. On the pro- 
gramme White admitted tak- 
ing part da beatings and bur- 
glary to protect his cover 
within the NF. 

The other was described 
by a man named Mackie, a 
_ . Manchester councillor, who 
" explained that someone he 
knew infiltrated Friends of 
the Earth for the Special 
Branch. Councillor Mackie’s 
contact confirmed that he 
did work for Manchester 
Special Branch but refused 
to he interviewed about why 
he was monitoring FoE and 
also the National Council for 
Ciril Liberties. 

The Home Office guide- 
lines go on : Data on individ- 


uals or organisations should 
not under any circumstances 
be collected or held solely 
on the basis that (such) a 
person or organisation sup- 
ports unpopular causes. 

They don’t say ** unpopu- 
lar ” with whom. However, 
NCCL was certainly unpopu- 
lar with MIS. During the mid 
19705, under a Labour gov- 
ernment. an assistant direc- 
tor at M15 personally had 
NCCL targeted as a subver- 
sive organisation. 

Cathy Massiter explained : 
“ Anyone who was on the 
National Executive of NCCL. 
who worked for NCCL, or 
who icon an active member 
to the degree of being, say, 
a branch secretary of NCCL, 
would be placed on perma- 
nent record and the routine 
enquiries would be instituted 
to identify such people and 
police inquiries were 
sought." 

Q. What would you ask the 
police to do ? 

A. The police were actually 
sort of asked to identify 
branch secretaries in their 
area and report on the artir- 
ities of the NCCL." 

Q. Did the police or Special. 
Branch have agents, as such, 
inside NCCL ? 

Cathy Massiter remembers 
some of the many NCCL of- 
ficials that M35 recorded : 

" People like Patricia 
Hewitt ( presently an adpiscr 
to Neil iKinnack) who used 
to be its general secretary. 
Harriet Harman (Labour 
MP) who used to be its legal 
officer. They would be put 
on record as communist sym- 
pathisers. Hewitt because of 
her close association, with 
somebody who was at the 
time a member of the Com- 
munist Party, a close per- 
sonal association.” 

Q. But she’s now In close 
political association with the 
leader of the Labour Party. 

A. " That's right . ” 

Q. But she's done nothing 
wrong, nothing illegal with 
her political activity. 

A. “ No, no.” 

Q. Yet MI5 has a file on her. 

. ” Yes." 

Q. Do you think that’s right? 
A. " No. I don’t.” 

Q. But MI5 clearly do. 

A. " Yes.” 

Q. But bow did it happen 
that an assistant director at 
MI5 was personally able to 
have NCCL targetted in this 
way? 

A. “ What seems fo have 
been the deciding factor teas 
his own view that NCCL’s 
attacks on certain instifu- 
tioiis such as the police um 
were deliberate attempts to 
undermine these instifti- 
tions." 

TAPPING telephones and in- 
filtrating trade unions is car- 
ried out by MIS's “ F ” 
branch, now considerably ex- 
panded since the early 1970s. 
In her statement, the other 
former MI5 employee, a 
clerk, says they tapped the 
phone of Duncan Campbell, a 
prominent writer on the de- 
fence and intelligence mat- 
ters. They wanted to trace 
his sources. Left wing trade 
unionists were tapped too. 

During the 1977 firemen's 
strike, officials of the Fire 
Brigades' Union were con- 
vinced that telephones at 
their strike headquarters in 
Leeds were tapped. 

Scon after the firemen’s 
strike ended in 1978, the 
M15 witness joined the Secu- 
rity Service as a clerk and 
began attending training ses- 
sions. She said . 

“ A woman lecturer told 
us. rather boastfully, that 
jVflo had long-term moles in- 
side certain trade unions so 
deep that even their own 
families didn't know their 
w’ue purpose." 

Cathy Massiter did not 
know the clerk but she 
began her Security Service 
career on the industrial desk 
in 1970. She confirms that 
MI5 does have moles inside 
trade unions : 

In her sworn statement, 
the former M15 clerk reveals 
the names of some left-wing 


trade unionists targetted by 
the security service for tele- 
phone taps and even a break- 
in. 

Margaret Witham of the 
Civil and Public Services 
Association : 

Mick Duggan of the same 
union : 

Derek Robinson, then a 
British Ley land shop 
steward : 

Mick Costello, a Morning 
Star journalist and a Com- 
munist Party official : 

Bill Dunn and Gerry Co- 
hen. two other Communist 
Party officials : and John 
Season of - the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Cathy Massiter was also 
aware of phone taps on trade 
unionists deemed subversive 
by MIS. 

“ Whenever a major dis- 
pute come up, er, something 
at Fords or the mines, or 
Post Office, there was a big 
Post Office strike while I 
was there, immediately it 
would become a major area 
for investigation: what were 
the communists doing in 
respect of this particular in- 
dustrial action and usually, 
an application for a tele- 
phone check would be taken 
out on the leading comrade 
in the particular union 
concerned. " 

But according to the for- 
mer MI5 1 clerk, certain tele- 
phones were tapped in the 
late 1970s, irrespective of 
any industrial dispute. She 
said : 

“Mick McGahey, a promi- 
nent communist and 
mineworkers' leader and a 
member of the Scottish TUC. 
was subjected to extensive 
surveillance, including the 
tanping of his home 
telephone." 

She learned that MI5 
bugged McGahey's London 
hotel and a cafe where he 
met other trade unionists. 
Arthur Scarp-ill's phone was 
tapped too during the late 
seventies : 

Scargtil himself would occa- 
sionally shout abuse into the 
phone at the people who 
were tapping him.” 

Was it likely that Arthur 
ScargHTs phone would have 
■been tapped during the lat- 
est miners’ strike ? Cathy 
Massiter: 

“ I would think it very 
likely, highly likely, in view 
of his porricular history and 
his known political views.” 

In late 1978, the Labour 
government was fighting for 
its life. Its ability to contain 
the unions and enforce its 
pay policy turned crucially 
on what happened to pay ne- 
gotiations at the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Syd Harraway, a commu- 
nist, was then key shop stew- 
ards convener at Ford’s car 
plant in Dagenham. His 
phone was - permanently 
tapped and the MI5 clerk 
transcribed bis calls : 

“This seemed to be eco- 
nomic information from 
trithiu a legally constituted 
trade union organisation 
which the Security Service 
and the government had no 
right to knotr.” 

We asked Cathy Massiter 
to speculate on why such 
economic information might 
have been sought. 

'•Well, I can only assume 
that it was requested bemuse 
the Department of Employ- 
ment was seeking in some 
form, this information. It 
surprises me in a way it was 
done so blatantly.” 

The only published docu- 
ment governing MIS’s con- 
duct is called the Maxwell 
Fyfe Directive, named after 
the Home Secretary who 
issued it in 1952. It says : 
“No inquir ji is to be carried 
out on behalf of any govern- 
ment deportment unless you 
are satisfied that an impor- 
tant - public interest, bearing 
on the defence of the Realm 
. . . is at stake.” 

We asked Cathy Massiter 
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Cathy Massiter — for the security service to provide information on a party political issue contravened the charter 


if it would be legitimate for 
MI5 to pass on information 
about union pay negotiations, 
obtained via a phone tap, to 
a government department: 

I would say not and it 
highlights eery clearly, this 
extreme ambivalence be- 
tween what the security ser- 
vice is there to do, what it 
perceives itself as being 
there to do, to study subver- 
sion, and what actually hap- 
pens in practice which is in 
effect to broaden the study 
quite a long iray beyond 
those basic guidelines.” 

Jn her sworn statement, 
the former MI5 clerk says 
she was told that MI5 broke 
into the home of Ken Gill, a 
communist, general secretary 
of TASS, the white collar 
section of the engineering 
union, and a member of the 
TUC ^ general council. His 
home telephone was tapped 
but he got even closer scru- 
tiny during the 1970s when 
TASS, the draughtsmens’ 
union, planned to merge 
with the engineers, she said: 

•'His home had been bro- 
ken into and a bug placed 
inside a room to monitor 
talks between Mr Gill and 
other trade unioni'te prior to 
or during the merger. “ I 
found this a sinister intru- 
sion into a person’s civil 
rights and privacy.” 

Ken Gill has confirmed to 
us that important meetings 
regarding the unions merger 
were held in his home dur- 
ing this period. 

IN 1981, Cathy Massiter 
was chosen to take over 
MI5’s investigation of left- 
wing subversive influence 
within CND. She felt such 
limited study of CND was 
legitimate. But she says in- 
creasing political pressure 
meant she ended up studying 
the organisation as a whole, 
and led to the Security Ser- 
vice breaking its own rules: 
You couldn't just concen- 
trate on the subversive ele- 
ments of CND, you bad to 
be able to answer questions 
on the non subversive ele- 
ments and the whole thing 
sort of began to sort of flow 
out into a very grey arc a.” 

Q. This is the dilemma pre- 
sumably of not knowing 
someone as a subversive 
until you monitor him ? 

A. i ‘ Yes there is some truth 
in that, but in that case you 
know they’ie going to be 
monitoring all of us, aren’t 
they ?” 

Her first job was to read 
MI5’s files on CND. In the 
mid sixties, ($TD had been 
classified as a subversive 
organisation — active members' 
were recorded as communist 
sym gathers and went into 
MI5's records. M15 has two 
thick files on Bruce Kent. 
CND's general secretary. And 
Barbara Egglestone, -national 
organiser of Christian CND, 
is on file, too. 

Q. She's neither a communist 
nor a communist sympa- 
thiser. And yet MIS has a 


file on her? Does that dis- 
turb you or anything? 

A. Very much, yes." 

People Like Barbara 
Egglestone were filed as 
Communist sympathisers 
when CND was treated as a 
subversive organisation. But 
by the time Cathy Massiter 
began her study in 1981, 
CND itself was no longer on 
the subversive list 

According to the rules, 
that should have meant that 
active investigation stopped, 
and that membership of the 
organisation was no longer 
enough to make someone a 
subversive. MIS’s interest in 
CND should have been lim- 
ited to studying the influ- 
ence of Communists and 
Trots kysts within it But the 
practice was different from 
the theory. 

Cathy Massiter believed 
this was because of increas- 
ing political pressure. 

- By 1981, the peace move- 
ment had become n mass 
movement, mounting the big- 
gest demonstration ever seen 
in Britain. A year later, 
MIS's need for more inside 
information on CND became 
urgent 

Cathy Massiter said: 

“I think it was perceived 
as more than ever necessary 
that we had to be able to an- 
swer very precisely ibhatever 
questions we were asked 
about CND and its subver- 
sive penetration which meant 
that our study had to be per- 
haps rather closer than it 
certainly . would have been 
otherwise 

"Owe of the means that 
ivas used was the introduc- 
tion of an agent, a chap who 
had ivorked for MI5 for 
many years, 20 or 30 years 
all together, into CND 
headquarters." 

The agent was Harry New- 
ton. a 60-year-old lecturer in 
trade union studies and a 
life-long activist In left wing 
political groups. He’d been 
recruited by MI5 in the 
1950s when he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 

He became treasurer of 
the Institute ft>r Workers' 
Control, a left wing think 
tank supported bv prominent 
trade union officials like 
Jack Jones and Alex Kits on 
and MPs such as Tony Benn. 

Harry Newton joined QND 
In 1982 and his first job for 
MIS was to attend CND’s 
annual conference. 

Cathy Massiter said : 

” We sort of regarded it as 
very important to know as 
soon as possible after the 
conference who the new 
people on the national coun- 
cil were so that we could 
make our -usual breafulown 
of how 'many subversives 
were on it and could sort of 
pass the information along to 
the interested parties at 
Whitehall. After that he be- 
came involved in CND 
headquarters. 

“ What tended to come 
across was very general in- 


formation about what was 
going an in CND headquar- 
ters. It was fairly low level 
stuff. I mean, he was able to 
chat to people like Bruce 
Kent, this sort of thing. 

" Harry was still very 
caught up in the idea of the 
international Communist con- 
spiracy and therefore had a 
bit of a tendency to see the 
hand of the communists 
everywhere. 

“1 mean, he, he had quite 
a strong opinion that Kent 
might be a krypfo Commu- 
nist, um, I personally saw no 
justification for this whatso- 
ever but that certainly toes 
the view that he expressed . " 
Q. That’s something that 
might find its way on to 
Bruce Kent’s MIS file? 

A. “ Yes indeed” 

Harry Newton died : in 
1883. Cathy Massiter says 
there were other agents in- 
side CND, put there by 
Special Branch around the 
country. Such infiltration 
reflected the State's concern 
about the peace movement 
both in terms of its 
susceptibility to political 
manipulation and as a public 
order issue. That concern 
was most acute in 1983, elec- 
tion year. In January. 
Michael Heseltine had taken 
over as Defence Secretary. 

In March. Mr Heseltine set 
up a special unit called De- 
fence Secretariat or DS19, to 
combat CND’s unilateralist 
propaganda. 

Cathy Massiter became 
concerned after a senior offi- 
cial from the counter propa- 
ganda unit DS19 approached 
her boss at MI5. 

Cathy Massiter said : 

“ Wihat they appear to 
have requested was informa- 
tion about the subversive po- 
litical affiliations of leading- 
members of CND including 
members of the national 
council and people working 
for CND. 

"It seems to have been 
part of erm what DS19 felt, 
that they required in order 
to fulfil the Srief that -they 
had been given ' by the ■ De- 
fence Minister. Mr Heseltine, 
and they appeared to feel 
that MIS- were the best 
people to __ supply . this 
information."' 

After the approach from 
D519, Cathy Massiter was .in- 
structed by her superiors to 
go through. MIS’s .files, ex- 
tracting nbn<£assified in- 
formation on any extreme 
left wing affiliations of 
CND’s leaders. She did so, 
and wrote -a report which 
was passed on to DS19. But 
why was she concerned Tjy 
this episode ? 

“ It was a very important 
party political issue . 

•* Unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament bad been adopted 
as a policy by the Labour 
Party, a general election was 
in the offing and it had been 
clearly stated that the ques- 
tion of nuclear disarmament 
teas going to be an important 
issue there. It did begin to 


seem to me that what the 
Security Service was being 
asked to do was to provide 
information on a party 
political issue. 

Q. Do you think that's a 
legitimate function of MIS and 
someone like you, an intelli- 
gence officer ? 

A. “IPs clearly not a legiti- 
mate function because it 
directly contravenes the 
charter ■ 

The Maxwell Fyfe directive 
says that It is essential that 
**. . . the Security Service 
should be kept absolutely 
free from any political bias 
or influence. 

Cathy Massiter said : 

“ I did express my concern 
on (his issue and I know 
other people did so too, who 
were aware of the work that 
I was doing. The difficulty is 
that having expressed one’s 
view, there is no way of tak- 
ing it any further. If your 
view is not accepted you're 
simply left with the option 
of accepting the situation or 
of course ultimately resign- 
ing. if you feel that strongly 
about it” 

Before a Home Secretary 
signs a phone tap warrant 
for MI5 he has to be sure 
the case involves : 

Major subversive, terrorist 
or espionage activity : 

The information gathered 
must relate directly to the 
defence of the Realm : 

Normal methods of investi- 
gation must have been tried 
and failed or he unlikely to 
« succeed. 

• CND's allegations of phone 
interference caused a row. In 
the Commons lost December, 
Labour’s Shadow Home Sec- 
retary Gerald Kaufman, pur- 
sued Leon Britt an for 
answers. 

Mr Britt an, like all previ- 
ous Home -Secretaries, 
wouldn’t confirm or deny 
that a specific target had 
been tapped. But he did say 
this : 

►There is no doubt that 
lawful camper gntna to 
change the mind of the Gov- 
ernment about nuclear disar- 
mament whether unilateral 
or otherwise is an entirely 
legitimate . activity which 
-does .not fall within the 
strict criteria of the 1980 
white paper.” 

In fact, Leon Brittan did 
authorise MIS <to tap the 
home telephone of a leading 
CND official in August 1983, 
two months after the general 
election. 

Cathy Massiter says the 
pcssibaty of tapping a Com- 
munist CND official's phone 
was first discussed at Ml 5 
the previous April : 

" We were, prepared to go 
along with the tap before 
the' general election. But it 
was deferred because of- tiitc 
election as it was felt that it 
it was too seturtiire a matter 
to go ahead with at the 
time. In fact, it actually 
went on, I think, m August 
1983 

Q. Why should they feel it 


was sensitive ; if it was 
important for MI5 to tap 
someone's phone, surely it 
should not be a consideration 
that the general election's 
coming up. 

A. ►Well, ft was, as I have 
said, a very sensitive party 
political issue in a general 
election and if if ever did 
come out that a tap had been 
on at that time, the motiva- 
tion for the tap might have 
been strongly questioned 

Cathy Massiter did question 
the need for a tap but she 
lost the internal argument. 
So - who did she choose ? 

"John Cox, the rice-presi- 
dent of CND. He was the 
obvious candidate. He lived 
in Wales and therefore there 
would need to be a fair 
a mount of telephone commu- 
nication between him and 
CND headquarters. Cor was 
already well fcnotni as a 
member of the Communist 
Party. He’d been involved in 
CND practically since its 
inception. 

Q. So what additional infor- 
mation on John Cox and his 
activities did MIS get from 
their tap ? 

A. “Not a lot really that ire 
didn't already know, a hit 
more detail perhaps 
Q. He would be routinely in 
contact with Bruce Kent Joan 
Ruddock and CND? 

A. “ There was quite frequent 

contact yes." 

Q. So to some extent, you had 
no need to tap their tele- 
phones ? 

A. "Not really, «n one urn* 
getting information about 
their attitudes on quite a wide 
range of topics that were con- 
cerning CND at the time. 

** I ’re nerer been a mem- 
ber of CND, I’m not cur- 
rently a member. I hare a 
lot of sympathy until CND. I 
don't know that I fully ac- 
cept their arguments for 
total unilateral nuclear disar- 
mament by the United King- 
dom but I do think the 
issues that they raise are 
very important" 

Cathy Massiter left MI5 
about a year ago. She'a 
talked publically about those 
aspects of MIS’s activities 
against alleged sibversives 
which she feels breached the 
Maxwell Fyfe directive — 
not its work against terror- 
ism and espionage which she 
fully supports. However, 
she’s still covered by the Of- 
ficial Secrets Act so why has 
she spoken out ? 

“Because 1 became very 
concerned during my years 
studying CND with this ques- 
tion of the definition of 
what is the legitimate area 
of study of the Security Ser- 
vices, particularly in respect 
of wtboersion because I think 
if ought to be more clearly 
defined. 

“ There ought to be 
clearer guidelines and I 
think the only way of achiev- 
ing tins is to pet a degree of 
opening up of the Security 
Service and some kind of 
Parliamentary accountability 
in the end, for it" 


K 



Harriet Hannan — tapped 


Ken Gill — break In Barbara Egglestone — monitored 


Derek Robinson — tapped 


Patricia Hewitt — tapped 


Mick McGahey — tapped 
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The ripples 
of secrecy 

waves 

i 

In one sense it hardly matters now that 
Mr John Whitney and the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority were so pusillani- 
mous last week about not showing the 
Channel 4 programme, MIS’s Official Se- 
crets. The film today is far more celebrated 
than it would have been had Mr Whitney 
given the go ahead. It has been shown, 
more than once, to consenting MPs in pri- 
vate. It is scheduled for cinema release 
next week. A hastily prepared video will 
shortly be available. And yon can read the 
transcript today on our page 13. What is 
more, the issues raised in and by this 
exceptionally important programme are 
moving politically at last. The Prime Minis- 
ter has decided to refer the allegations to 
the ever faithful Lord Bridge, the rhairman 
of the Security Commission. His report will 
be published, minus the bits which wi ght 
damage national security. (That could maun 
one of the shortest HMSO documents at all 
time.) At the start at the week, the Govern- 
ment 1 had seemed to be treating the film as 
an inqaxigramme inhabited by unpersons. 
The decision to can in Lord Bridge and the 
lobby hints that some of the alleg a tions are 
actually true mean that the a ffai r is on 
course to become a major political scandal 

Meanwhile, Watson, there is still the 
curioas behaviour of Sir Michael Havers to 
consider. It would, of course, require a 
special degree of masochistic devotion to 
duty far any Attorney General to mount a 
prosecution under Section 2 of the Official 
Secrets Act so soon after the acquittal of 
Mr Clive Pouting. The IRA's lawyers 
dearly miscalculated that point Neverthe- 
less, in one sense, their caution was en- 
tirely logical. In the Channel 4 film, Ms 
Cathy Massiter and another unnamed far- 
mer MIS clerk, committed some of the most 
blatant prima fade breaches of Section 2 
yet devised. Scan the list of Section 2 
prosecutions down the years and yon will 
be hard put to find one of them which 
involved bigger issues than the wholesale 


abuse of national security surveillance ex- 
posed by the two MB women. Of course, 
many at the prosecutions have been politi- 
cally embarrassing and/or controversial Yet 
almost all of them, successful or failed, 
have been of pretty isolated, low grade 
breaches. Cathy Massiter and her colleague, 
by contrast, are saying w»fagg which are 
both hugely embarrassing and hugely im- 
portant Neither of them, though, is to be 
prosecuted, if the off the record hints are 
right 

What is in Sir MichaeTs mind at this 
moment? Seven years ago, in o pp o sitio n. 
Sir Michael launched an eloquent attack an 
Section 2 (and Mr Leon Brittan made an 
equally power fu l speech on the same occa- 
sion). Sir Michael said that Section 2 was 
very vague (hear hear), hi ins view, any 
criminal statute should be certain. “ a is 
not enough to say,” he said, “ ‘ AH right, 
technically you will be c ommittin g an of- 
fence but you are most unlikely to be 
prosecuted ” And he continued “ The pub- 
lic interest re quires that there is n o misu se 
of secrecy to cover up error s or bQngUng 
or to avoid c riticism ." Today, though* Sir 
Michael is s h owin g that secrecy can be 
protected not just by using the Official 
Secrets Act In some circumstances, se- 
crecy’s best wea pon Is a decision not to use 
it Bis apparent unwillingness to fate Ms 
Massiter and Ms X to court is dictated not 
by the fact that there is no evidence. Nor 
is it die possible decision of a vetted jury 
that bothers Mm (or at least, if it is, it is a 
novel development of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions’ “ 51 per cent " rule). Hie de- 
cision not to prosecute has been taken 
because farther disclosures would not be hi 
the public intere st No such qualms applied 
when Mr Pouting was charged under Sec- 
tion 2. No such worries prevented the trials 
far spying of Mr Geoffrey Prime or Mr 
Michael Bettaney under Section L hi all 
three cases, indeed, the juries were vetted 
and some or all of the evidence was heard 
in camera. The MB women are not being 
prosecuted because conviction is not wort h 
the row and revriations that would accom- 
pany their trials. 

There are several precedents for politi- 
cally motivated derisions not to prosec ute . 
Ramsay MacDonald’s government took one 
in the Campbell case in 1924. More 
recently. Sir Peter Rawfinson decided to 

release Tala IThalpH in 1970 ratter than 


risk the lives of hijack hostages. Mr Sam 
Stikin was hounded through- the courts by 
Mr Gourfet for not prosecuting the postal 
w or k ers during the Grunwlck affair in 1977. 
Sir Mtcbad, as be reminded MPs only a 
fortnight ago, is made of sterner stuff. “I 
have a duty to enforce the criminal law,” 
be told the Commons after the Pouting 
acq rTTttai “ I have no right, nor must I 
seek, to usurp the function of parliament 
by effectively repealing legislation.” Nobody 
ran be sure, these days, whether Sir 
Michael taken derisions in a hermeti- 
cally «whd legal bubble or after conferring 
with ministerial coQeagnes gnd the Mis 
d ir ector geoeraL Either way, the Attorney 
General is accountable to Parliament, and it 
is time fix* him to give a fall account of his 
reasoning to MPs. 

Ending it is 
the hard bit 

There was the predictable fast mimi ii* 
flurry of hot line calls between Sheffield 
and Hobart House in London but — equally 
predictably — it all came to naught. By 
yesterday evening Mr Arthur Scargill was 
repe a ting that it was his national execu- 
tive’s policy that 44 at no time would they 
sign an agreement ringing pits and destroy- 
ing jobs.” Fi ghtin g words and much the 
same sort of fighting words we have heard 
these past twelve months. Not quite though. 
For the new formula leaves Sunday's dele- 
gate c onference open to call a united retam 
to work “ with heads held high ” but with- 
out a national agreement It also leaves 
open the p rospe ct of allowing areas to de- 
cide, individually, whether or not to aoMter 
on. After aB, Mr ScargffTs troubles sta r ted 
when tiie executive decided to p re t e nd that 
the industry faced a series of local strikes. 
Now the same, eva sive , foot shuffling for- 
mula could be used to bring this miserable 
dteptee to a dose without too much loss of 
face for Mr ScargDl personally or for the 
members of the naAtmai executive who 
have so unquestioning!? stud: with him. 

Mr Scargill has already put down a 
series of markers. He haa hammered the 
trade union movement w hich failed to hon- 
our NUM picket lines and which could not 
even raise 5Gp a head each week from its 
10 million members. He has gmphagimd 


a gain and again that he is a. loyal servant 
or his executive and his conference and be 
obeys the policy decisions of the union. 
What better position for the gallant captain 
as tiie »htp goes down than to be dragged, 
kicking and screaming into the lifeboat by 
his loyal crew me mb ers ? Mr Scargill has 
mad** . his number as an utterly uncom- 
promising leader. The NUM president is 
well placed to cry “ no surrender!" at 
Sunday’s co nf erence and then loyally to 
excute the compromise if such 

they be. Right to the end, Arthur kept tiie 
firffli- Of such stuff are myths and m a r ty rs 
made, whatever happens car .Sunday and in 
the days thereafter it would be fo olish in 
the extreme automatically to write Mr 
Scargill aS, either as a forceon the left at 
Labour politics or as a force within his 
own union. 

But all that is far a speculative future. 
Tins weekend it is for the delegates to 
exe r c is e a courage, an independance and a 
sense of judgment which luve been sadly 
lacking among the NUM’s battered and 
brow beaten executive members. And- there 
remains a compelling case for a negotiated 
iKi i nraunnt e v e n at the price off swallowing 
tiie Coal Board formula. How else to negoti- 
ate some sort of am nesty for some at least 
of the 600 men sacked fix* crimes which 
run from the trivial to the deeply serious? 
How else do you hold tiie union Intact, if 
you allow crucial policy derfsinne to slip 
(as Mr Ian MacGregor wants, be it noted) 
to area, sub area or pit head level? How 
do you negotiate tiie small print of tire new 
ctosure review procedure and tiie detail of 
the revised Flan fix* ’Coal ? How ri se, above 
all, do you put the whole, sorry mess 
firmly into the past? 

One man in 


a boat 


Aficionados of imperial leftovers may 
find ft hard to unearth a precedent for tiie 
expulsion at the commissioner of St Pierre 
and Miquelon in his own nffirfal launch 
from the tiny French overseas department 
at the mouth of tiie St Lawrence River. 
Pressed to adjudicate in an industrial dis- 
pute between two groups of workers, Mr 
Gerard Lefebvre tried to preserve the dig- 
nity of his office by m a intaining - sil enc e as 


angry fishery employees swann^ fas 

desk demanding a derision on wbe 2 er JJJS 
or the local dockers should have the right 
to iminnfl tiie islands * spanking n ew fish- 

caiming ship. Incensed by bis refusal to 

answer, they took Mm down to the quay, 
put Mm on his boat ' and shooed him out to 


Captain Bligh of course springs to 
mind, tho u gh not so much for bring cast 
adrift m e?"" the Friendly Islands in 1789 in 
an open boat by Fletcher Christian’s muti- 
neers. It is rather less well known that he 
learned nothing from his subsequent ordeal, 
w hich maant be was obliged to endure a 
second mutiny in 1808 , when he was 
governor of New South Wales. The garrison 
there rebelled against bis u ndiminishe d 
harajnwBR and locked him Up for OlflT g 
titan two years. 

In fact there is no need to go so far 
haA into the records of another lost em- 
pire or to look so far afield for a parallel. 
The recent history of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, last vestige of an empire which once 
from the North Atlantic to Louisi- 
ana, provides two. In 1965 a certain engi- 
neer in the local,- office of public works so 
aroused the ire of the fishermen that they 
expelled him fr om the main island of St. 
Pierre. The French had to send a warship 
full of riot police to restore order, fa 1975 
the islanders went on strike over their low 
pay, demanding parity with metropolitan 
France. Eventually their frustration focused 
upon the go vernor (the islands were then 
still an ov e rseas territory — they became a 
department only in 1976). Mr Jean 
Quchard, a marr in the true Bligh tradi- 
tion, was also hustled aboard a boat and 
expelled from St Pierre. Once again the 
French bad to send a warship with a 
company of gendarmerie to reimpose tiie 
rule of law. 

- As Mr Lefebvre contemplates what 
mi ght to be a more comfortable future 
elsewhere, we in Britain have cause to 
congratulate ourselves on a narrow escape. 
The Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 which 
brought us that other post-colonial insular 
headache, Gibraltar, also gave us St Pierre 
and Miquelon for 50 years. Fortunately 
after various toings and froings, the chilly 
archipelago became permanently French in 
1814. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Why Britain, should follow 
up Argentina’s i n i tiati ve 


Sir, — The talks in Wash- 
ington reported in the 
Guardian (February 27) be- 
tween British and Argentine 
parliamentarians in USA 
clearly addressed the issue 
of the future of the Falk- 
lands in a forthright manner 
which has been lacking in 
our Government's own ap- 
proach. The vast majority of 
politicians of all political 
persuasions recognise that 
we cannot sustain the Falk- 
land islanders in their 
present ,f unreal " situation 
for ever and it is not in 
anyone’s interests to do so. 

World opinion acknowl- 
edges the weaknesses in our 
claims to sovereignty as con- 
firmed by the Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Afairs. It 
is quite unacceptable when 
we were prepared to 
negotiate on sovereignty 
with a vicious military 
Tegime before the tragic war 
that we are not now pre- 
pared to do so with the dem- 
ocratic government of Raoul 
Alfonsin : surely the toppling 
of the military junta and 
establishment of democracy 
in Argentina wns one of the 
real achievements of the war. 
Ultimately pressures at home 
and abroad will force us to 
compromise. 

In August 1C84 the Latin. 
American Affairs Committee 
of the Liberal Party’s For- 
eign Affairs Panel produced 
a detailed report for discus- 
sion purposes titled The 
Falkland Islands — a secure 
and peaceful future, in 
which we concluded that one 
or the passible solutions 
mentioned in the USA talks 
was the best path to take, 
namely agreement to discuss 
possible transfer of sover- 
eignty to satisfy Argentine 
emotional and historical 
claims in return for the 
establishment of internal 
self-government for the 
islanders which is backed 


Sex offence 

Sir. — Can anybody en- 

lighten me as to why Mr 
Justice Caulfield sentenced 
Malcolm Fairley to 10 years’ 
imprisonment for assaulting 
a man. and only to two years 
for a similar offence against 
a woman? Surely an assault 
af this nature is offensive to 
all. regardless of gender. — 
Yours, 

Moira K. Noble. 

Hunters Bar. Sheffield. 


with real enforceable inter- 
national guarantees. 

No solution will be capable 
of implementation until de- 
mocracy in Argentina has 
proven to be durable and 
there is much to be done in 
the interim to normalise 
relations but if Britain 
proves magnanimous in vic- 
tory and flexible in negotia- 
tion we will have done a 
great deal to ensure that de- 
mocracy flourishes; that sta- 
bility in the South Atlantic 
is achieved and that the is- 
landers are free to enjoy a 
secure and peaceful future. 
Yours faithfully. 

Jack Speyer. 

.(Chairman, Liberal Party 
Latin America Affairs 
Committee). 

London SW 1. 


Sir. — I fear that there is 
perhaps more wishful think- 
ing than fact behind your 
story (February 27) suggest- 
ing Argentina has altered its 
position on the Falkland 
Islands. 

During the meeting in 
Maryland the Argentine dele- 
gates were careful to ensure 
that they preserved their 
government's position on 
“ linkage." For any talks to 
proceed, even on the im- 
provement of British and Ar- 
gentine bilateral relations, 
the Argentines insisted there 
must be prior agreement in 
principle to discuss “all as- 
pects” of the future of the 
Islands, i.c. sovereignty 
which they understand to be 
merely the transfer of the 
islands to Argentina. 

The reference in the 
agreed document to the im- 
portance of the wishes of the 
islanders should not be read 
out of context — which spe- 
cifically related to a transfer 
of sovereignty. 

This is no more than Ar- 
gentina has offered us in the 
past. They seem prepared to 
promise us anything to gain 
sovereignty over the islands. 
We believe that should we 
lose our E-’Jrh sovereignty 

we will have lost everything. 
We have no faith in the abil- 
ity, or real desire, on the 
part of Argentina to abide 
by any guarantees or prom- 
ises she might offer. — Yours 
faithfully. 

Alastair Cameron. 

Falkland Islands 
Government 
29 Tutton Street, 

London SW 1. 


REVIVALIST? 



The rising star of Denis 
Healey -this week, the New 
Statesman examines how 
yesterday's man has become 
the focus of Labour’s hope for 
the future. 

Also, fae rise in dysentery as 
the sewers collapse; Tory plans 
to privatise the mines; feminism 
in Poland; the Vatican moves 
closer to Opus Dei -and much, 
much more. 

IRgw 

Statesman 


Die weekly for people with minds of their own. Every Friday, 8Qp. 


When TV news was forced to change its tune 


Miscellany 
at large 


Sir, — Having conducted a 
detailed examination of tele- 
vision coverage of events on 
the Orgreave picket line on 
June 18, 1984 — published 
this week in Television 
Mythologies omedia. I 
•would tike to ask Alan 
Protheroe (Letters. February. 
13) four simple questions : 

Why was BBC film cut to 
exclude the kind of police 
violence which was reported 
by ITN in its coverage of 
Orgreave on the same eve- 
ning ? Close examination of 
the BBC film reveals that 
the miner who received the 
worst beating was in shot , 
but that the film has been 
cut to exclude his beating. 

Why did neither of the 
BBC’s eye-witness reporters 
on the World at One and 
early-evening television news 
make explicit reference to 
the fact of police violence ? 

Why was the commentary 
to BBC’s 9 pm news changed 
from the earlier version to 
include, for the first time, 
specific reference to police 
violence? Has Mr Protheroe 
a more plausible explanation 
than my own : that the 
BBC's construction of events 
at Orgreave was clearly be- 
coming untenable, given the 
circulation and impact of 
ITN’s footage. 

Does Mr Protheroe regard 

Nye’s way 

Sir, — The code drawn up 
by Sir Robert Armstrong for 
civil servants (Guardian, 
February 27) is to be appli- 
cable, presumably, only when 
there is af Conservative gov- 
ernment in office. ” - 

I recall Nye Bevan Idling 
me'- while be was setting up 
the National Health Service 
that he could receive no 
minute from any rivil ser- 
vant which had not already 
been communicated to the 
Opposition and through it to 
the doctors. 

That observation was con- 
firmed to me later by one of 
the servants of the depart- 
ment whose name, if 1 recall 
it correctly after all these 
years, was Albert E. Dale. 
He was hostile to the whole 
project, but sufficiently loyal 
to deprecate the way in 
which senior civil servants 
were leaking everything that 
was going on in the depart- 
ment to the Conservative Op- 
position. “ Hie doctors are 
better informed on the pro- 
posals than I am,” be told 
me. 

I believed Nye and Mr 
Dale. 

I’m not sure that I be- 
lieved Winston Churchill 
when, in his old age and 
staying at the Hotel de Paris 
in Monte Carlo, he toH me 
that in the late thirties he 
was better informed about 
the disposition of British 
forces and the policies being 
pursued in various defence 
ministries, than the minis- 
tries themselves. Winston 
was always a boaster. 

John Parris. 

PO Box 280. 

London WC1. 

Conan hwyl! 

Sir. — Reconciled at last : 
pleased to see that Holmes 
and Moriarty are playing for 
Wales against Scotland this 
Saturday. — Yours faithfully, 
David Hale. 

Newton Ay cl iff e. 


the reference to police vio- 
lence in the later programme 
— eg. “the riot squads gave 
□o quarter, using their ba- 
tons liberally ” — as fair 
and objective, or as an at 
tempt to put the undoubted 
fact of police violence in the 
kindest possible light ? — 
Sincerely, 

(Dr) Len Masterton. 

May Cottage, 

Toad Lane, Elston, 

Newark, Notts. 

Sir, — Further to Eric 
Northey’s comments (Letters, 
February 23) about tamper- 
ing with TV sound: I am a 
freelance “ picture ** editor 
working for the most part 
for North American clients. 
You will notice that sound is 
not even mentioned in my 
job title, although sound is 
usually more difficult to use 
correctly than tiie picture. 

American network TV is 
very strict about using sound 
which was not recorded at 
the time of the pictures : 
you don’t Sileot film is left 
silent Old Movietone film is 
used with its dubbed 
soundtrack. 

It is not disputed that ITN 
has a sound-effects library in 
its news studios, although it 
will say It is “rarely used.” 
Why is it there at all ? 

It used it to add sound- 
effects to silent video of 


Mount Everest, complete 
with car horns going in the 
back ground. The Pope, 
recovering in hospital, 
released some colour stiMs. 
and someone decided these 
needed hospital effects added 
on transmission, making the 
frozen Pope look like a 
corpse. 

These effects are added 
during transmission, and 
thus mistakes can be made. 
As for the editing room, I 
was shocked recently to hear 
that the sound had been 
changed on the dummy 
weapons used during tSe 
staged invasion, at the Nor- 
mandy landings celebrations. 
Real gunfire replaced the 
clicking and audience ap- 
proval of the display. 

Silent amateur Afghan 
film, rejected by the Ameri- 
cans, gets a new lease of life 
when sound is added. Sadly, 
it was badly done with the 
wrong weapon sound. 

It is bad enough that there 
is bias in what our news- 
readers say. But there is no 
excuse for deliberately fak- 
ing the relationship in sound 
and vision to reinforce their 
scripts. 

I have always believed 
television news is meant to 
entertain. Look at the choice 
of stories if you disagree. 
There are honourable excep- 


tions, but at- present our 
most popular news pro- 
grammes are just sad reflec- 
tions of tiie tabloids. — 
Yours faithfully. 

Andrew Lewis. 

56 Kenilworth Avenue. 
London SW19. 

Sir, — Alan Protheroe, the 
BBC’s assistant director-gen- 
eral (Letters, February 13) 
totally rejects the accusation 
tint BBC news coverage of 
the coal dispute has been 
anything but thorough, com- 
prehensive, fair, and objec- 
tive. The breathtaking arro- 
gance of the tone and 
content of his letter is a 
first-class illustration of just 
how aloof BBC executives 
are. not only to the opinions 
of most viewers and listen- 
ers, but also to their own 
workforce. 

Last year at the confer- 
ence of the BBC trade union, 
the- Association of 
Broadcasting and Allied 
Staffs, the following emer- 
gency motion, backed by 10 
branches, was debated : 
K ThIs conference . . . con- 
demns the frequently selec- 
tive and misleading news 
coverage of the present min- 
ing dispute between the 
NUM and NCB over pit clo- 
sures, and deplores the 
resultant violent confronta- 
tion between understandably 


angry miners and our 
members. 

“ Conference re-emphasises 
its commitment to fair, accu- 
rate, and impartial reporting 
of the news and calls on the 
NEC (i) to campaign ur- 
gently for tiie principle of 
the right of reply and (ii) to 
take steps to create a greater 
understanding between min- 
ers and media workers:” . 

These responsible and. fair- 
minded members of ' the 
union were trying to avoid 
the angry confrontations that, 
occur on the picket lines be- 
tween camera operators and 
pickets. They also express 
the demand for a basic dem- 
ocratic principle of the right 
of reply, which Mr Protheroe 
reserves only for the wealthy 
and powerful. 

In view of the continuing 
public discussion of the BBC 
licence fee, surely it is time 
for Mr Protheroe to endorse 
the admirable aims of his 
workforce and become pub- 
licly accountable. He could 
usefully begin by changing 
his practice of delivering 
statements as though carved 
on tablets of stone in the 
hope that everyone will shut 
up ■and go away. — Yours 
faithfully. 

Mike Power. 

Campaign for Press and 
Broadcasting Freedom, 

London Wl. 


The defence minister who got his genes in a nuclear twist 



Sir. — Mr Adam Butler, 
MP, is under a genetic mis- 
apprehension when he 
replies (Agenda, February 
25), as responsible minister, 
to misgivings about the 
aftermath of the British nu- 
clear weapons tests in Aus- 
tralia in the 1950s and 1900s. 

• He states that the “ con- 
nection between radiation 
and genetic defects is a tenu- 
ous one.” On the contrary, it 
is a very Ann one. in all 
species examined, radiation 
induces mutations which, if 
in the genn-Jioe, can lead to 
genetic defects in subse- 
quent generations. There is 
no doubt that these findings 
apply to human beings also. 

Mr Butler claims that 
there was no evidence of 
genetic effects in the off- 
spring of those exposed to 
atom bombs at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki- I agree that 
there were no statistically 
significant differences be- 
tween exposed and unex- 
posed populations with 
respect to the characters 
studied — eg, stillbirth fre- 
quency. child mortality — 
but there was enough posi- 


tive evidence to allow Ameri- 
can scientists to make rough 
estimates of the size of the 
radiation dose which would 
double the spontaneous 
human mutation rate. 

This figure was reassur- 
ingly high ; but it is gener- 
ally believed that, however 
low the radiation dose, there 
is still some finite probabil- 
ity of mutation induction. 

Thus, when the minister 
writes that genetic effects 
are “extremely unlikely to 
have resulted from the 
tests,” he presumably means 


detectable genetic effects, be- 
cause every human bring has 
an awful lot of genes capable 
of mutation. — Yours 
(Dr) A. G. Searle. 

17 Holland Road. 

Abingdon, Oxfordshire. 

Sir, — Question : when is a 
rule not a rule ? Answer : 
when it’s convenient. 

Adam Butler, Minister of 
State for Defence (Procure- 
ment), says that, in pursuit 
of his ministry's stated 
agreement to cooperate with 
the royal commission set up 


by the Australian govern- 
ment to investigate conse- 
quences of .the nuclear 
weapons tests “ down under ” 
in the 50s and 60s, the UK 
government has been releas- 
ing certain documents 
“ahead of the ‘30-year’ 
rule.” 

Ah, so the rule is not sac- 
rosanct after all Now that’s 
interesting, and there need 
be no mind-boggling In 
contemplating what could 
result from this new in- 
formation (from this Govern- 
ment, too.) that the “30- 
year” rule can be bent 
(sorry, waived). 

So why can’t it be waived 
more often ? We had always 
thought government had no 
choice ; mat, with . tears - in 
their eyes, they say: “We 
would just love, in toe name 
of democratic principle, to 
release the information you 
seek, but we just can’t.” 

The conclusion must be 
that, put vulgarly, this ” 30- 
year ” rule, is a bit of a try- 
on. — Sincerely, 

N. Ratcliff e. 

5 Cavendish Avenue, 

Buxton, Derbyshire. 


Totalitarian traffic lights? A COUNTRY DIARY 


Sir, — You report the Sec-; 
retaty of .State for Transport 
as detesting the system of 
car clamps on the grounds of 
Infringing the freedom of 
the individual. 

The first time I read Mr 
Ridley's viewpoint some 
months ago, I did not believe 
anyone would make such a 
ridiculous statement ; I put 
it down to a little journalis- 
tic licence. Now the story 
has been repeated, I presume 
this is Mr Ridley's view and, 
if so. I shall add it to my 
list of his somewhat odd 
statements about transport 
generally. 

As we both belong to the 
party which stands for indi- 
vidual liberty, perhaps Mr 
Ridley could tell us what the 


achievement of this laudable 
objective has got to do with 
the car clamp and its out- 
standing success in reducing 
toe number of illegally 
parked cars from the streets 
of central London. 

Perhaps what Mr Ridley 
really wants is to remove 
traffic lights as well as 
clamps. We motorists could 
have a really good free-for- 
all and charge around wher- 
ever we wish in our attempt 
to park our cars in toe most 
congested and dangerous 
part of our streets. 

On second thoughts, even 
this idea is a little too eccen- 
tric for Mr Ridley. Or is it? 
— Yours faithfully, 

(Cl I t) Peter Hartley. 
Westminster City Hall. 


AVON : When we moved 
into the current Luckhurst 
Towers we inherited a fitted 
woodburning stove. Having 
moved from a much colder 
climate where I had gone to 
great trouble- to instal a 
self-assembly Irish woodstove 
I tended -to regard the admit- 
tedly rather splendid Belgian 
fitment as a somewhat 
redundant luxury addition. 
But the intensity of the cold 
of early February saw the 
machine deployed in an ac- 
tive rather than a decorative 
capacity. We were fortunate 
enough to have a modest 
stock of well dried timber 
under cover for a neigh bo in- 
had three mature Scots pines 

felled in her front garden 
and I was wise enough to 


inherit some of the side tim- 
ber as it fell off the back of 
the lorry. The heat of last 
summer had dried it out to 
toe right sapless condition. 
Scots pine, which tends to 
spark and -spit when burnt 
on an open fire, is almost as 

S od as the hardwoods in 
e draught controlled fur- 
nace' chamber of a 
woodstove. This model even 
has a front glass panel and 
one can stand before toe ma- 
chine airing one's knowledge 
to the family audience at tne 
risk of toasting tiie seat of 
one’s trousers. I am forced 
to recognise that in all 
respects this machine is very 
much better than the one 1 
laboured to erect and seal. It 
generates a searing draught 


Sir.-— The allegation con- 
tained in our 20/20 Vision 
programme,. MIS’s Official 
Secrets, that the late Harry 
Newton was one of their 
agents has caused under- 
standable concern. Had the 
IBA not banned the pro- 
gramme, there would have 
been a follow-up studio dis- 
cussion in which- people’s 
reactions to all the issues 
raised would have been 
accommodated. 

We would be willing to 
pass any letters on this mat- 
ter to the man at MI5 who 
handled Mr Newton when he 
was instructed to infiltrate 
CND's headquarters.— Yours 
sincerely, 

Claudia Milne, 

Geoffrey Seed. 

(Producers, 20/20 Vision), 
10A Great TKchfleld Street, 
London Wl. 

Sir, — When Mr Leon 
Brittan stresses that any 
telephone tap approved by 
ministers has to satisfy the 
demands that “the subject 
was engaging in activity 
threatening the safety or 
well being of the state,” is 
he using the definition of 
the state as given by the 
judge in the Ponting case, or 
that given by the jury? — 
Yours faithfully, 

Edward H. Trantum. 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. 

Sir, — You published my 
letter last Friday which men- 
tioned the dreaded Belgrano 
thrice. The only letter ad- 
dressed to me on Saturday 
morning was ripped open at 
one end. Teutonic efficiency, 
indeed. Now I know where 
all those Nazis are hiding. — 
Yours faithfully. 

Geoffrey A. Gins. 

94 Oxford Gardens, 

London W10. 

Sir,— I recently changed 
the habits of a lifetime to 
take the Guardian. The main 
reason was that on occasions 
its crossword is different and 
sometimes even a challenge, 
while still keeping generally 
to the acknowledged “ rules 
of the game.” 

Please don't take a back- 
ward step by taking notice 
of Mr Page's letter (Febru- 
ary 26). Where did he get 
his figures from, I wonder: 
the Coal Board or the NUM? 
Let's have a baHot! — Yours 
A. E. Chandler. 

Preston. Lancashire. 

. Sir, — Why. in your journal, 
is It simply too simple in the 
absence of even a simple 
simple for a simple simple 
to become simplistic ? 

T. Mart lew. 

Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


top surface and rapidly lifts 
toe room temperature. Noi 
is it likely to fail like m> 
DIY effort, . which nov 
stands, rusting, forlornly, ir 
the garage. The failure, ; 
cause of considerable domes 
tic hilarity, occurred when i 
bird or other creature feU 
dovra toe chimney, lodged 
behind the sealed baffk 
plate, and the involuntary 
cremation of which created 
such a smell as to drive us 
all from the house. After all 
of removing the 
t0 ! ocate tee source oi 
tne particularly unsavoury 
odour I could never raise the 
enthusiasm to instal the ma 
chme a second time. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 
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senes Your Finest h-iir 
hours." Barbara BuSorf fir 

{KM* taJks of heTSlgicS 

time by a lake outside Am 
sterdam Ms Abbott, by con- 
trast, relates her exppriencpc 
making love in a field in Si 

fno dle it OE o ,h< ' He 

(no it doesn’t sayj wic 

“*J. ed ► s Jje clothed : - it 
feels naughuer and. how can 
* say *} without being rude It 
• happened to be in ’in- 

W good piece of lov“ 

„ a Labour councillor, 

adds that the memory is all 
sweeter since she could 
not do such a thing now : “ My 
“i*. 15 much more structured, 
until many more 
responsi bil i ties." 
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Sfr Aif Dubs. MP. and two 
Labour colleagues had a top 
secret meeting icitk 
sis Cathy Massiter, the MIS 
mole, at St Ermine’s Hotel 
this week. He left note of his 
ic hereabouts, but told not a 
soul other than his colleagues 
of whom he was meeting. 

So he was just a touch taken 
uback when Mr Nick LyelL, 
***«? Attorney-General, 
told htm that very next day. 


WILL Captain Bob replace 
his departing diarist with Mr 
Nigel Dempster? We ask 
since Mr D spent an hour 
quaffing champagne and 
smoked salmon in Captain 
E s ninth floor suite on 
Wednesday night. 

They discussed Lord Mat- 
thews and Oxford United. 
And Nigel Dempster as 
well? “the best thing to 


say” says Nigel. •“ is that I 


like Mr Maxwell and Mr 
MoUoy very much and if 
they did make a concrete 
proposal I would consider it 
very carefully.” 

His thougts on the Mirror : 
"There are still tens and 
tens of journalists at the 
Nirror earning £20.000- 
£30.000 a year who write 
milling.” Now that’s the 
Lind of talk Cap’n Bob likes 
to hear. 


Mr Kenny Baker, a theatrical 
dwarf, appeared in ccurt • 
r-cently on a drink-driving ■ 
charge. •” Pm so short," 


explained the three foot eight 
couldn't 


inch actor, r ‘ that J 

cope with the long drinks.*’ 


BUGGED phones can be a 
blessing. Inna Brukhlnna. a 


Soviet " refusenik " expecting 
V a baby in a fortnight, was 


desperate to get to the West 
for urgent medical help she 
thought she needed to save 
her baby. So desperate, in 
fact, that she phoned a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Cam- 
paign for Soviet Jewry in 
London. 

“I don't care who’s listen- 
ing," she said. “I know I’m 
going to die and my baby 
with me iF there's no help 
soon.” Six hours later a 
friend telephoned back to 
say that, extraordinarily, an 
exit visa had been granted, 
valid immediately. And thus 
this week she embarks on 
the live-saving rail journey 
to Vienna. 


Mrs Victoria Gillick. morality 
campaigner extraordinary . 
described Sir Keith Joseph as 
“so reformed a Jew he s 
almost a Nasi," during her 
talk at Manchester University 
on Wednesday night. . 

Wc ring for clarification. 

Are ire Jewish, she wants to 
know ? And then explains 
it was a jol:e she remembered 
that had been told by an 
American Jewish comic. 

‘If you’d had contraceptives 
thrown at you. " she adds, 
“then you miaht have let 
your tongue slip. 


MR PAUL Routledge — at 
the eve of yesterdays eontrj 
v-rsial meeting with tne 
Oucen — really wanted to 
bfout covering the imners 
e-ociitive meeting, but was 
o’dered to stay in the office 

S Stt Her Maje*y (£ >* 
‘-aid Her Majesty wanted to 
n-et him)- His paymasters 
.UheTta™ have not rrtway, 
sl-cd eye to eye with Mr » 
over his coverage of the 
Strike and have complained 

that he has not given enough 
tnat ne »■» tbe marking 


coverage 

miners. 


10 


ief Inspector Brian 
speaks out about 
the police force 
red off to seethe 
/cal officer. When 
Massiter speaks 
MT5 phone tapp*ng 

rVa* 

^ a V ,0 1e« 


Mr Spapk 
id that had not 

f? inte S e b n or d 
5 rl sun SSEd it 


Rusbridger 


^*MOST imperceptibly, one 
ox the great cliches of Soviet 
if- 1 ’ ts ceasing to be true, 
tor over ten years; it has 
“if®® Customary to describe 
Soviet Union as a- ger- 
ontocracy, a country ruled by 
tne old men. In the last 
years of Brezhnev, the aver- 
a ® e Politburo mem- 
?r rs , creDt up inexorably 
towards 70. And with age 
came a caution, a reluctance 
to see changes or reforms, a 
cosy determination to keep 
going in the same old way.- ' 

That image of the Polit- 
buro as a collection of grim 
and Cautious old men has 
survived until the present 
partly bemuse of the succes- 
sion of invalids who have 
n?ld the Kremlin’s top job. 
But the image no longer 
reflects reality. In less than 
three years, half of the 
Politburo has died off. The 
new generation is not simply 
waiting in the wines, they 
are sitting inside the 
Politburo. 

. The death of Brezhnev late 
m 1982 _ was the turning 
point. Within the same six 
months, the party’s old grey 
eminence, ideology chief 
Mikhail Suslov, and the vet- 
eran Latvian Arvid Pelshe, 
who had personally taken 
part in the 1917 revolution, 
both died. Then Andrei Kiri- 
lenko, a crony of Khruschev, 
was ejected from the Politburo 
immediately after Brezhnev's 
death. The death of tbe new 
leader Yuri Andropov after 
little more than a year was 
followed by the elevation of 
another elderlv and ail<ng 
man. Konstantin Chernenko. 
And last December, Defence 
Minister Marshal Dmitry 
Ustinov, the last Politburo 
member who bad personally 
narked with Stalin, died at 
the age of 76. 

Not only did these deaths 
leave large gaps in the Polit- 
buro ranks that had to he 
filled with new blood; the 
Politburo itself had become, 
fay the time of Brezhnev’s 
death, a relatively inexperi- 
enced body. 

Chernenko himself only 
joined the full Politburo in 

1978. The current Prime 
Minister, Nikolai Tikhonov 
who is 60 in two months, 
only joined the Politburo in 

1979. The next year, young 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the likeli- 
est candidate to succeed Mr 
Chernenko, was brought on 
to the Politburo. 

Apart from the Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Gromyko. 



KGB. but became an ardent 
Andropov follower in time to 
be an Andropov appointee to 
the Politburo. 


Viktor Chebrikov, who now 
runs the KGB, was a late 
entrant to tbe ranks of the 
security forces. He too owed 
his early rise to his connec- 
tions with the Brezhnev 
group. Chebrikov was a 
member of the celebrated 
Dnepropetrovsk mafia, the 
group of engineer-adminis- 
trators who made Brezhnev’s 
career in the rebuilding of 


the war-damaged Dneprope- 
alex. It 


Topflight : from the left. Grigory Romanov, Vitaly Vorotnikov. Vladimir Dolgikh, Geubtr Aliev and Mikhail Gorbachev, the man 

most likely to succeed Mr Chernenko 


MARTIN WALKER on the young face of the Politburo 


Moscow cracks the 


old boy network 


trovsk industrial comp! 
was not until 1967 that he 
joined the KGB. at the age 
of 44. moving straight into 
a top job as director of 
cadres, and in charge of the 
KGB promotions — in effect 
the party’s own watchdog in- 
side the KGB. In the follow- 
year. he became a deputy 
chairman of tbe KGB and 
eventually became associated 
with the Andropov camp. 

So the new generation of 
the Politburo has already as 
sumed power. Gorbachev, 
Romanov. Aliev. Vorotnikov, 
Dolgikh and Chebrikov. it Is 
from this group that the 
next Soviet leadership will 
be drawn, and they are prob- 
ably destined to stay in 
power long enough to be- 
come a new Gerontocracy of 
their own. 


who joined the Politburo in 
1974, the only Politburo vet- 
erans are those who hold 
their seats almost ex-officio, 
because of the jobs they do. 
Iffie leaders of the two big- 
gest Soviet Republics after 
Russia itself. Vladimir 
Scherbitsky of the Ukraine, 
aged 67, and Dinmukhamed 
Kunaev of Kazakhstan, aged 
73. have been Politburo 
members since 197L and so 
has the Moscow Party boss 
■Viktor Grishin, aged 70. 

But none of these three 
veterans combines his Polit- 
buro post with that other 
vital power base of the 
Soviet State, a secretaryship 
of the Party's Central Com- 
mittee. Hitherto, candidates 
for the Soviet leadership 
have needed a Central Com- 
mittee post as well as Polit- 
buro status. 

There are at present 11 
full members of the Polit- 
buro, and six candidate mem- 
bers, who attend the Politburo 
sessions but do not have a 
formal vote. Of those 17 
men, only five are also Cen- 
tral Committee secretaries. 
Mr Chernenko is General 


Secretary ; Uikfaial 

Gorbachev is Secretary res- 
ponsible for Ideology. Cul- 
ture, the economy, party cad- 
res and promotions, and the 
world-wide Communist move- 
ment; Mr Grigory Romanov. 


the former Leningrad party 
e Mr 


boss who seems to be 
Gorbachev’s main rival for 
the succession, is Secretary 
for Industry and for Party 
Administration. 

Two candidate members of 
the Politburo are also Cen- 
tral Committee secretaries. 
The first is the veteran head 
of tbe international depart- 
ment Boris Ponomarev, a 
former academic who has 
been a candidate member 
since 1972. The second, one 
of the fastest-rising stars of 
Soviet politics, is Vladimir 
Dolgikh, just turned 60. who 
joined the Politburo in 1982. 

Dolgikh made his name in 
the 1960s as an engineer and 
administrator. He turned the 
Norilsk mining and metal- 


region, one of the richest 
regions in raw materials, and 
scored impressive productiv- 
ity successes. 

He is now in charge of the 
Soviet Union’s energy pro- 
gramme. but has also been 
deployed of late on sensitive 
international missions. He' 
was sent, for example, to 
Hanoi to reassure the Viet- 
namese that any Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement would not 
damage Moscow’s special 
relationship with tbe Viet- 
namese. Dolgikh is person- 


ally close to Mr Chernenko, 
ana 


lurgy complex, in the far 
north of 


north of Siberia, from an in- 
dustrial disaster into a prof- 
itable concern. He then ran 
the Krasnoyarsk industrial 


accompanied the Soviet 
leader on his celebrated 
“ walkabout ” last year in the 
Hammer and Sickle metal 
plant in Moscow. 

There are three other rela- 
tively young men who owe 
tbeir position on the Polit- 
buro to Yuri Andropov. The 
one who seems destined 
soonest for high office is 
Vitaly Vorotnikov, ju6t 
turned 59, who is now prime 
minister of the Russian Fed- 
eration and is being 
groomed, bv all accounts, to 
succeed Mr Tikhonov as 
Prime Minister of the USSR. 


He began as an apprentice 
fitter, rose through the party 
ranks as an industrial orga- 
niser, and his career went 
into eclipse in Brezhnev's 
last years when be was 
shunted sideways to become 
ambassador to Cuba. He was 
brought back to the party 
hierarchy by Andropov. 

Geidar Aliev and Viktor 
Chebrikov arc both 
Andropov appointees with a 
background in the KGB. 
Aliev was a career intelli- 
gence man from the age of 
18, who began 1o combine 
senior KGB appointments 
with a parallel career in the 
party-ranks of his native 
southern Republic of 
Azerbaijan, tucked in be- 
tween the Iranian border 
and the Caspian Sea. 

Now a young-looking 61. 
A.liev made his name by bis 
implacable drives against 
coemption in Azerbaijan, 
which included a series of 
purges in the local party. A 
man of canny political skills, 
he began his risp on the 
coat-tails of Brezhnev's 
brother-in-law General 

Tsvigun, deputy head of the 


And the bureaucratic 
structure of the Soviet state 
means that it may make 
more sense to think of them 
as a leadership group, than 
to focus too hard upon the 
individual who eventually 
succeeds Mr Chernenko. 
Since the fall of Khruschev 20 
years ago. which was largely 
brought about by the party’s 
alarm over his impetuous 
and personal style of rule, 
the Soviet system has felt 
happier with a collective 
leadership. Brezhnev stayed 


in power long enough to as- 


sume a full personal author- 
ity', but both Andropov and 
Chernenko were more chairs 
men of the board than sole 
leaders. 

The erosion of the Soviet 
leader’s personal authority is 
one of the most striking fea- 
tures of recent political life. 
It is possible that a deter- 
mined new man with 20 
years of power at his dis- 
posal, could reverse that pro- 
cess. But for the moment, all 
the signs are that the Polit- 
buro’s six “young” men will 
be the effective ruling group 
up to the year 2000. 


New Zealand’s Lange’s not for turning 


MICHAEL SIMMONS on 
Mrs Thatcher’s visitor 





IT SHOULD not be taken as 
any sort of oqjen that David 
Lange stepped straight Into 
a sizeable puddle when be 
arrived at Heathrow earlier 
this week. His commitment 
to an anti-nuclear course, 
after less than eight months 
in office. Is now such that 
no kind of superstition wifi 
lead him to think that Mar- 
garet Thatcher will succeed 
where the entire weight of 
the Reagan Administration 
has, so far, signally failed. 


thing to do with the auster- 
ity and the stringent Method- 
ism of his background. In a 
one-to-one interview yester- 
day, he talked of the 
“ baptism of fire ” in the im- 
mediate aftermath of win- 
ning last July’s snap elec- 
tion. If there had been no 
crisis to contend with — con- 


cerning a hefty devaluation 
leala 


David Lange : a baptism of fire for his 
Picture by Martin Angles 


government 


New Zealand, as be told 
the UN last September and 
has been repeating ever 
si nee, lives in a tranquil 
pocket of a divided and trou- 
bled world, but New Zealand 
Is also “ nobody’s cHent.” On 
present form, this man and 
his Government, to borrow 
from the Thatcher phrase- 
book, are not for turning. 

As a trained and one-time 
successful lawyer, he clearly 
luxuriates in the heated ar- 
guments that now confront 
him A crowded press confer- 
ence yesterday on the 17th 
floor of New Zealand House 
drew sceptical and sometimes 
antagonistic questions, but 
Lange fielded them all with 
good humour, some banter 
and some laughs as well “ If 
a hypothetical World War 
Three broke out tomorrow." 
he was asked, “bow would 
New Zealand defend itself ? " 
“If a hypothetical World 
War Three breaks out- 
comes tbe reply, ”1 shall be 
very happy ” 

To have reached such an 
apparently secure position, 
politically, also has some- 


of the New Zealand dollar — 
he and the Labour Party 
would still have been canter- 
ing and would still have 
been “ in poltical nappies.” 


cancelled and US military co- 
operation under the terms r|! 
the Anzus defence treaty 
have been markedly run 
down. There has also been 
muffled talk of queering 
New Zealand’s pitch as a 
trading nation. 

Through all this, David 
Lange keeps inscrutably 
calm like a lawyer with a 


very tricky, but not impossi- 
ble, case. a It is difficult for 


“With that crisis,” he says 
now, •* I soon learned what 
strength I needed to have. It 
is good to have had that test- 
ing. It was a real refiner for 
me and the Government.” 

It has brought him to a 
position where, as he puts it, 
“the Government’s policy is 
not negotiable.” Even so, he 
has been sought out already 
by George Shultz (twice), by 
Margaret Thatcher (Monday's 
encounter will be their 
third), Andrei Gromyko (at 
least once). China’s leaders 
and a host of others. At the 
end of the month, he em- 
barks on an extensive tour 
of black Africa, where he 
will make no bones about his 
abhorrence of apartheid. 

But the precise nature of 
his present confrontation 
with the US and how it will 
unfold remains unclear. 
There was blatant American 
intervention In the New Zea- 
land elections which brought 
him to power, and there 
have certainly been heated 
exchanges since. Joint mili- 
tary exercises have now been 


the outside world to compre- 
hend bow uncritically pro-US 
New Zealand really is,” he 
says. “We were brought up 
on a diet of American 
images. We see the world 
through American camera 
lenses, and we don’t see that 
as culturally imperialistic or 
offensive. It would be crazy 
to go against that . . 

On the other hand, he also 
argues that the pressures, 
many and varied but not yet 


sinister, which large powers 
small 


exercise over small powers 
can be seen as akin to the 
sort of totalitarianism that 
"we are all supposed to be 
up against” 

That sort of talk, of 


course, means all things to 
all people. Presumably it 
satisfies the occasionally 


all people. Presume 


restless Left wing of his La- 
bour Party, and ironically it 
may also make sense when 
he meets Mrs Thatcher. With 
Britain, he concedes how- 
ever, New Zealand does not 
stand “ identically ” on 
everything — “but we are 
long-time mates.” It would 
be inconceivable in his view 
•that Britain would consider 
trade sanctions aga i nst New 
Zealand, even, as be says, at 


the behest of the Welsh 
dairy farmers. 

Denying nuclear-armed or 
nuclear-powered US or Brit- 
ish or any other battleships 
access to New Zealand ports 
in no way means, according 
to Lange, that the country is 
neutral or even non-aligned. 
The Anzus Pact, which 
George Shultz suggests has 
been effectively invalidated by 
New Zealand’s ban remains 
— so far as Lange is con- 
cerned — very much in 
force, a large corporate 
being, with substantial com- 
mand system, the embodi- 
ment of common commit- 
ment, based on joint 
consultation. Partly out Qf 
adherence to this pact. 
Lange maintains, his coun- 
try’s defence budget, now 
around 2 per cent of GNP, 
will be marginally increased 
next time round. It remains 
to be seen whether that, too, 
will satisfy his Left wing. 

But despite the exigencies 
of the superpowers and de- 
spite, back home. “ the 
gravest economic crisis in 
New Zealand’s history " (his 
own words) Lange knows now 
to relax. Early yesterday 
morning he was out of his 
hotel and dragging his entou- 
rage to the nearest cafe for 
bacon sandwiches and tea ; 
tomorrow, after an audience 
with the Queen, it is the 
stimulation of an Oxford 
Union debate — defending 
policies he now knows By 
heart. His preparation Fot 
the Monday call on Downing 
Street will be a weekend 
with his mother-in-law some- 
where in the Midlands. 


Nicholas de Jongh 
reports on a row at 
the Royal Court 



flight 

from 

Arts 

Council 


THE ARTS COUNCIL yester- 
day suffered the most seri- 
ous blow to Its self-confi- 
dence and stability since it 
withdrew financial support 
from 41 arts organisations 
four years ago. At a press 


conference at the Rogsl 


Court in London, presided 
over by the National The- 
atre's Sir Peter Hall, 10 of 
the capital’s leading artistic 
directors gave notice of ac- 
tion which amounts to a vote 
of no confidence in the 
Council’s chief officers, its 
drama department officials, 
and variously accused Sir 
William Rees-Mogjt, the 
Council chairman, and his 
staff of being mere 
intruments of government 
arts policy. 

Seven members of the 
Council's advisory drama 
panel, some of them present 
at the press conference, were 
reported to have resigned, 
because they feel the Coun- 
cil’s Glory of the Garden 
development plans are un- 
workable. Some of them said 
that officers in the drama 
department Ignored all their 
recommendations. 

Nicolas Kent, the artistic 
director of the Tricycle 
theatre in London and a for- 
mer administrator of Oxford 
Playhouse, plunged a further 


knife in the bleeding body 


by saying that he aUo h. 
no confidence in Tony 
Church, the Chairman of the 
drama panel, who by virtue 
of his position represents 
panel views to the full Coun- 
cil. His criticisms on the of- 
ficers’ attitude to new 
theatre writing were echoed 
by another panel member 
who resigned, the designer 
Pamela Howard. 

Sir Peter Hall, who infuri- 
ated the Prime Minister last 
month when he attacked the 
government's policy of creep- 
ing parsimoniousness towards 
the arts, crystallised the 
mood of the meeting when 
he said “The Arts Council 
has been politicised and we 
don't support the Arts Coun- 
cil any more.” Speaker after 
speaker suggested that the 
Glory of the Garden could 
not be transformed into a 
paradise of flowering the- 
atres in regional places with- 
out budgetary increases. But 
this almost mattered less 
than the much stressed as- 
sertion that the Council's 
drama department and its di- 
rector Dickon Reed were no 
longer in tandem with the 
people. they are supposed to 
succour and help. This 
breakdown of confidence is 
quite unprecedented and au- 
gurs ill for the future. 

Sir William Rees-Mogg has 
been a target of criticism al- 
most since he arrived at the 
Council and is held respon- 
sible for maintaining the 
seeding of Glory in the 
Garden without sufficient 
monies. He has continued to 
maintain that the move 
towards strengthening tbe 
arts in the regions will con- 
tinue, but his tendency to 
listen to the sound of his 
own voice has led to war 
from time to time with the 
arts establishment, with Lord 
Gowrie, the Arts Minister, 
watching from the sidelines. 

Yesterday Sir William was 
forced into retreat over lit- 
erature. He had led moves to 
dissolve the small literature 
department and subsume its 
functions into the maw of 
the drama department. But 
according to a statement yes- 
terday, the Council is now 
“happy to consider further 
appropriate developments." 


The diroinishing returns of the lack-lustre Chancellor 



Ian Aitken 


I VERY much doubt if a 
single member of that much- 
tn aligned body of men. the 
international currency ^col- 
lators, have been .pressure 
their noses to their, visual 
display units with more in- 
tense personal interest in the 
past few days than Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Mr Nigel Lawson. 

To be sure, the speculators 
stand to lose a lot of naoney- 
if they flail to interpret the 
trends accurately ~ a pro- 
cess w hich is invariably de- 
scribed as getting their fin: 

gers burned ” by those .who 
lope to see it happen. 

But even speculators occa- 
sionally recognise .. that 
money isn’t everything,', and 
in Mr Lawsons case It cer- 
tainly istf t What be. sta nds ; 
to lose if tbe -iotemational 

markets go fefljwire. is.- mob 
vast a few squiDmn . dollars, 
or pounds, or whatever. It is- 
ki5 entire • - political 


reputation. 

In a sense, of course, Mr 
Lawson's predicament has 
nothing to do with the 
machinations of the interna- 
tional speculators: they are 
majestically neutral about 
his career prospects. If he 
now finds himself painted 
into a corner, it was Mr 
Lawson himself who applied 
tbe paint. But it does have a 
great deal to do with the 
state of the markets. Let me 
• explain myself. 

You will no doubt recall 
that, well before the end of 
last year, reports started to 
. appear tn the public prints 
to the effect that it was the 
Chancellor’s intention to 
present what lie called “a 
Budget for jobs ” next 
month, and that his pre- 
ferred means of achieving 
this was to seek a substantial 
reduction in direct taxation. 


The widely-accepted figure 
'tiie amount ne was pre- 


for 


pared to spend in this opera- 
tion was £1,500 million. 

- These reports brought in- 
stant cries of outrage from 
pretty well all of the Opposi- 
tion parties, and also from a 
substantial segment of the 
“Alternative Conservative 
Party ” — to wit the Wets. 

. The views of this ex- 
tremely broad section of po- 
litical opinion — far wider 
in scope than the preposter- 
ously. narrow segment of the 
minority Conservative Party 
which is currently running 
tbe country — was that the 
right way to produce a Bud- 
get for jobs was to point 
whatever funds were avail- 
able directly towards job cre- 


ation, by way of public 
investment. 

As yoa would expect, there 
were some disagreements 
about just what form of in- 
vestment spending would do 
most to stimulate the econ- 
omy and create jobs. A sub- 
stantial majority favoured 
useful but unromantic public 
construction work like the 
repair and renewal of our 
crumbling Victorian -sewers, 
water mains and such. But 
whatever the choice, the 
principle was tbe same — 
direct job creation through 
public expenditure, rather 
than Mr Lawson’s indirect 
method via tax 'cuts. 

The argument has raged 
on ever since, with Mr 
Lawson producing some 
highly dubious, even doc- 
tored, statistics designed to 
prove that public works are 
now so highly mechanised 
that they don't really create 
any jobs worth speaking of. 
But as the argument devel- 
oped, the forecast of the sum 
Mr Lawson might have to 
play with come Budget Day 
could well be as much as 
£2.000 million or even £3,000 
million. 

Admittedly,' .Mr Lawson 
began to enter a few caveats 
about these optimistic esti- 
mates early this year, even 
suggesting that the original 
figure of £1,500 million 
might not be achieved. But 
there ware plenty of semi- 
official sources available to 
encourage the view that 
Nigel was just being cau- 


Of course, the main case 
against Mr Lawson’s argu- 
ment has always been 
related to world markets, 
since the level of the pound 
sterling had a great deal to 
do with the impact that tax 
cuts would be likely to have 
on jofrereating demand In 
the domestic economy. In 
theory, at least, a low pound 
should have blocked dollar 
imports by raising their 
price in terms of sterling, 
and thus channelled tbe 
extra cash in people’s pock- 
ets towards home produced 
goods. 

Unhappily, this has not 
proved to be the case — 
largely because earlier instal- 
ments of Thatcherism under 
Mr Lawson's predecessor 
have so damaged British in- 
dustry that the productive 
capacity to meet domestic de- 
mand m key areas of the 
consumer market no longer 


exists. Hence the staggering 


achievement of the present 
Government : Britain's first 
trade deficit in manufactured 
goods since the industrial 
revolution. 

But as the fall of the 
pound against the dollar has 
continued (and let us not 
ret overexcited about 
Wednesday’s events, since 
the concerted cash for the 
European banks, together 
with the utterances of the 
Chairman of The Fed, only 


shifted sterling by under 
) Sic 


tious. The ^speculation contin- 


ued unahat 


three cents) tbe prospects 
even for Mr Lawson’s highly 
dubious scheme have dimin- 
ished radically. If the uneasi- 
ness on the mafeets sud- 


denly becomes a panic, his 
entire Budget strategy will 
_collapse in an instant 

This has already become 
clear to many Conservative 
MPs who have hitherto sym- 
pathised with the Lawson 
strategy as more likely to 
gain votes than any pro- 
gramme of public works, 
even if the balance of advan- 
tage is in the opposite direc- 
tion in terms of jobs. If Mr 
Lawson does not deliver, 
such people are likely to be 
rather more than disap- 
pointed ; they will be angiy. 

But tbe most significant 
straw in the wind came ear- 
lier this month, when the ex- 
ecutive of the all-powerful 
1922 Committee of Tory 
backbenchers bad their 
annual pre-Budget meeting 
with the Chancellor. By all 
accounts it was not a happy 
encounter, and many execu- 
tive members emerged in a 
highly critical mOOd. 

In essence, tbeir complaint 
is that Mr Lawson has con- 
ducted himself more like 
Billy Bunter (who you will 
recall was always expecting a 
postal order) than like a 
gro wn up chancellor. They 
have not enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of Britain’s senior fi- 
nance minister first raising 
public expectations of a tax 
cutting bonanza, then finding 
it necessary to hose down his 
over-excited audience. That, 
they reckon, is not serious 
politics. 

But even misfortunes tike 
this might be surmountable 
if Mr Lawson had a few real 
friends where it matters— 


namely, inside the Cabinet 
room itself. But alas, the 
Nigel Lawson fan club is dis- 
tinctly short of members 
among his fellow ministers. 
If the fabled Lawson manner 
sounds - abrasive to back- 
benchers, it offends even 
more across the Cabinet 
table. 

He therefore stands or 
falls exclusively by the prac- 
tical results of his policies. 
And quite right, too, you 
may think. But there are 
some ministers who can se- 
cure at least the benefit of 
tbe doubt, and a few who 
can do even better than that 
They may be forgiven be- 
cause they are generally rec- 
ognised as decent chaps, like 
Sir Geoffrey Howe ; or they 
may even have a public cha- 
risma which makes them po- 
litically valuable whatever 
they do, like Michael 
Heseltme. 

Mr Lawson fits neither 
category. He gained some 
standing (popularity would 
be too strong a word) for 
his first Budget, which was 
widely regarded as intellec- 
tually dever. But largely, 
thanks to his own pre-public- 
ity, he win have to do at 
least as well this year if he 
is to retain political 


he is at the mercy of a 
larger number of speculators 
than any chancellor before 
him. 


It is tax cuts or bust for 
Mr Lawson next month. But 
what he is up against is not 
just our old friends, the 
Gnomes of Zurich ; thanks to 
the microchip and the home 
computer terminal, it is also 
the Gnomes of Allahabad, 
and Ashby-de-la-Zouche. He 
is going to need a good deal 
of luck, as well as his well- 
known brains, if he is to 
pull it off this time. 


[ i»Xroubl8 is the new races 
won't worn Alongside the 





credibility. 
It is his 


misfortune that 
his success or failure now 
depends on the most volatile 
international exchange mar- 
ket in history. With vast 
footloose funds seeking quick 
profits, and a world commu- 
nication system of split- 
second speed and efficiency, 
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TELEVISION 
Hugh Hebert 


Whose House 
Is It Anyway ? 

FOREVER means for a very 
long time, or until Barnsley 
Council says Stop. Billy and 
George Howard, pensioners 
and bachelors, point to the 
deeds of their house as Mo- 
ses must have at the Tablets. 

" It says forever, handed 
down to us be us father. It's 
all signed be the Duke o' 
Leeds afore there were any 
Corporation." 

But Barnsley Council, hav- 
ing tried percussion offers of 
another house the size of a 
shoe, mooting (unofficially I 
an offer of £50,000 for land 
worth far more, has slapped 
a compulsory purchase order 
on the Howards. The council 
has spruced up all the 
houses round about, and 
wants to build new ones on 
the Howards' land, including 
sheltered accommodation for 
old people; for far more 
than two of them. 

And Rose Cottage and its 
purlieus, which they thought 
they held in perpetuity with 
the land itself, is not exactly 
an oasis; more a tip. 

In Whose House Is It Any- 
way? (Forty Minutes. BBC- 


2) the camera roams lovingly 
over the room encrusted 
with pictures, knick knacks, 
clocks, a table -replete with 
mugs, cheese, bread, a kitten, 
a dog. Outside, the rest of 
the thirty cats, dozen dogs, 
score of geese, and un- 
counted rats among the card- 
board salvage the brothers 
trade in (not poor, the 
Howards). 

They are fighting the 
council, all the way up to 
the European Court, but the 
bailiffs can’t be far away. 
Can't they see ? asks Billy, 
looking into the near For- 
ever. "All these pits'll close. 
The day's -not far off when 
all these houses’ll be empty." 
Scargill country this, the 
land of the immovable ob- 
ject. A strong programme, 
enough to split families. 

Whichever way you turn 
it. And Pigs Might Fly 
(C4), is a small gem : well 
written (Ruth Carter), 
funny, directed with a touch 
of elegance (Stephen Bayly), 
and cut like a diamond. Two 
Japanese visitors arrive in a 
depressed North Wales vil- 
lage and the rumour starts 
— furiously fanned by a 
small boy — that they are 
sussing out the place for a 
new factory. Slowly, like Bill 
Forsyth’s Scots in Local 
Hero, the villagers wake to 
the prospect of returned 
prosperity and self-respect. 

It's the small touches that 
count There’s a marvellous 
brief scene of the boy trying 
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HE WAS half an hour late 
and we sat in his publisher's 
lobby watching every 
helmeted bike messenger 
that came in to check if he 
had a beard and hard eyes. 
Bikes are big in Iain Banks's 
new novel. I knew about the 
beard, and he must have the 
kind of eyes that look hard 
in pbotos. 

Anyway, he came by train, 
not bike, up from Favercham 
in Kent, only someone had 
put a big baulk of timber on 
the line and the train jud- 
dered to a halt while men 
with hammers and saws 
came to hack it out. That 
explained the lost half bour, 
though not who or why. ex- 
cept for the hell of it. Maybe 
in some corner of a Kenr.ish 
field someone was watching. 
Someone like Frank, the dis- 
turbed teenage murderer of 
children and tormentor of 
animals from Banks's first 
novel. The Wasp Factory, 
published last year. 

Only Frank is more inven- 
tive. He persuaded one child 
victim to bash an unexploded ■ 
bomb, popped a viper inside 
another child's artificial leg, 
sent little Esmeralda sailing 
off over the North Sea, 
borne up on a giant kite. 
Banks's second novel. Walk- 
ing On Glass, will be pub- 
lished next week by Macmil- 
lan, and it's nothing like that 
at all. 


to teach them the Wolsb 
“ 11 " sound. Convinced tbe 
plan is far a snooker table 
factory, using the local slate, 
the local carpenter presents 
them with a miniature table 
and cues, the puzzled Jap, 
looking at the tiny cues, 
understands at last and 
smiles, and uses them as 
chopsticks. It may have been 
pushed into the children’s 
film pigeonhole, but Channel 
4 should do us all a favour 
by showing it again, quick, 
at an adult time. 


LYTTELTON 
Michael fiillington 

The Road 
To Mecca 

MANY good plays are built 
cn two levels: a ground floor 
of realism and an upper storey 
of symbolism. But fine as 
Athol Fugard's The Road to 
Mecca is on the level of 
human observation, I some- 
times feel that the upper 
storey is so heavily weighted 
that the floorboards are likely 
to cave in. The play is dense 
with passion, but also has to 
carry an excess of metaphori- 
cal baggage. 

As in Master Harold and 
the Boys, Fugard spends 
much of the first act prepar- 
ing the ground for a major 
emotional explosion in the 
second. The setting is a clus- 
tered, candle-filled house in 
the midst of the Karoo desert 
in South Africa : the period 
is 1974. Elsa, a 28-year-old 
language-teacher from Cape 
Town, has driven 800 miles to 
spend a night with the house’s 


ft plaits three quite sepa- 
rate stories that have no ap- 
parent connection till the 
very end. Retribution comes 
from the sky. not in it. They 
were ideas that bad been 
around in his mind, because 
although The Wasp Factory 
was his first published novel, 
he reckons be bad written 
first drafts of at least half a 
dozen others, clocking up a 
million words between his 
sixteenth birthday and his 
thirtieth last year. He talks 
a lot too. and fast, in a 
strong accent matured on the 
Forth and tbe Clyde. 

The three stories have 
only tbe slenderest thematic 
connection. One is naturalis- 
tic, set ‘in streets quite close 
to the Guardian office, and 
streets don't come much . 
mere naturalistic than that 
One is Peake-like or Kafka- 
esque fantasy, a kind of 
science fiction. The third is 
closest to The Wasp Factory, 
today's reality seen through 
Hie eves of one of its more 
disturbed denizens. 

Frank Is a 17-year-old liv- 
ing on a Scottish island with 
his cx-hippy father, killing 
off the odd cousin or 
brother, and brutaily slaugh- 
tering wildlife by bomb, 
flame thrower, catapult and 
strangulation. Tbe mad one, 
his brother Erie, has escaped 
from mental hospital at the 
beginning of the book, cir- 
cles nearer throughout mak- 
ing demented phone calls. 


owner, a 70-year-old sculp- 
tress called bliss Helen. 

It is clear that both women, 
under their edgy., awkward 
affection, are in crisis. What 
transpires is that Elsa ha; 
lost her lover while the wid- 
owed Miss Helen, who fills 
her yard with exotic statues 
of Wise Men, camels, merr 
maids, peacocks, has reached 
a point of suicidal despair 
and is being pressured by an 
Afrikaner-clerlc friend to 
move into a Sunshine home 
for old people. 

Fugard takes his time set- 
ting the scene. But with the 
arrival of the puritanical 
churchman, Marius Byleveld, 
the play moves into top 
emotional gear; and what we 
get is a thrilling contest for 
Miss Helen's soul in which it 
becomes dear that her crea- 
tive energy represents a free- 
dom that has made her a 
threat to the community. The 
play might easily descend 
into melodrama, with the 
serpentine deric becoming a 
villain seeking to deprive 
Miss Helen of her eccentric 
home. But Fugard, with great 
subtlety, suggests that Marius 
is motivated by a protective 
love and that the freedom- 
espousing Elsa is unaware of 
the old woman's physical 
precariousness. 

This is first-rate writing; 
full of sudden reversals that 
shatter one’s easy asump- 
tions. But Fugard overloads 
exciting, naturalistic drama 
with a wealth of symbol We 
already know that Miss 
Helen has christened her 
statuary-filled yard Mecca. 
But then we learn that the 
sculpted Wise Men are all 
pointing to the East and so 
Mecca comes to stand for 
spiritual liberation and crea- 
tive energy in opposition to 
the life-denying darkness of 
aged inertia. 
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and finally arrives like an 
exterminating angel with 
wings of fire, preceded by a 
fleeing flock of burning 
sheep. 

There were basically two 
reactions to the book. One 
v/as : the violence and nasti- 
ness arc gratuitous and out- 
weigh the talent The other 
was : the violence is very 
nasty but the imagination is 
very big and brilliant. He 
says he was amazed that 
people found the book as 
nasty and shocking as they 
did: Macmillan spent £10,000 
on promoting it, sold the 
paperback rights to Future 
f rr about £20,000. and sold 
12.000 copies In hardback. 

Since then Banks has given 
up his job as costing clerk 
in a Chancery Lane solici- 
tors. bought the Favercham 
house and moved in there 
with bis girlfriend, a car, 
and a Hewlett-Packard com- 
puter of vintage years and 
vast size that a bank couldn’t 
sell so gave away. He’s been 
using it to write the film 
script of The Wasp Factory. 

One or two critics latched 
on to the similarities between 
Banks's novel and Golding's 
The Lord Of The Flies : the 
ritual use cf animal heads, 
stuck on poles, the cruelty of 
unformed minds, the island 
setting. 

Then there’s the Tin Drum 
element, which tbe book it- 
self acknowledges — Franks 


Tfee Wasp Factory provoked theciiticsljy its violence. Its author 
lain Banks has now written; a second noyeli . Hugh Hebert reports .. 

sands of animals sveiy day 


best friend is a dwarf who 
sit s on bis shoulders. . But 
when you come to violence 
itself, there’s a strange di- 
chotomy. The child murders 
are told is flashback and it ' 
was the Image of little 
Esmeralda being borne- into 
tbe blue on her kite that 
stirred the memory. 

It’s a mirror image of the 
scene in Kind Hearts, and' 
Coronets where one of Den- 
nis Price’s many victims 
goes up in a balloon .and » 
brought fatally to earth with 
a bow. As soon ; as I men- 
tioned this, Baziks grinned 
all over his face and quoted . 
the whole verse Price speaks, 
beginning "I shot an arrow 
in the blue ... I loved the 
film." Even tbe tone of the 
prose in these scenes of 
remembered, fantastical mur- 
der In Banks’s book have the 
plummy formal . quality . of 
the film, though he rays he 
had never made the 
connection. 

The animal slaughter In' 
The Wasp Factory is quite 
different, realistic, deliber- 
ately sickening in the man- 
ner of horror fiction, film or 
video. For instance, when a 
huge rabbit attacks and bites 
him, Frank strangles it, then 
puts home-made bombs in 
the warren to drive out the 
others, and turns his home- 
made flamethrower on the 
struggling survivors. The 
hardware may not seem very 


believable, but the blood and 
guts- are. And - because the 
effects are deliberate, yon 
have to ask If the purpose la 
the quick-buck shock, the de- 
sire. to see just what ho 
could get-away with, or 
something' else. 

- He insists he . was making 
a statement about violence 
itself;' about --retribution. 

After that, attack on. the 
warren, Frank says he some- 
times thinks of himself as a 
state, and the rabbit has at- 
tacked him, and its like the 

- Nazis, . saying you killed -one 
of our generals, we’ll kill a 
whole : village ; it's . like the 
Israelis in Lebanon, it’s 
about revenge, retribution. 
Frank says that the point 
about the punishment is not 
that it reforms, but it makes 
him feel better. That's the 
point I'm making about retri- 
bution. I did that, very con- 
sciously; very deliberately, 
by making Frank do those 
very nasty things.” 

He doesn't accept the argu- 
ment that violence described 
in this kind of realistic de- 
tail in fiction or video or 
whatever: has tbe effect of 
blunting our response or our 
resistance to the real., vio- 
lence around us. “One of 
the pieces of ammunition I 
bad prepared for anyone 
who objected to the cruelty 
in the book was to say this 
is only a Story, but we really 
do this sort of thing to thou- 
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within a perfectly legal con- 
text, for instance on labora- 
tory animals, to try to stop 
ourselves getting a skin rasn. 

“ 1 think a lot of the reac- 
tion of critics was based on 
the sort of novel they are 
used to reading, but that I m 
not Interested in writing. 

“ Whether this sort of 
thing makes us more or less 
sensitiva to violence around 
us may depend on the indi- 
vidual reader, and on how 
well it’s- written . - - * 
wouldn’t go out of my way 
. to shock people. But if there 
were something I wanted to 
say. I wouldn't stop saying it 
just because it shocked 
them." 

I went away pondering all 
that As we drove back, we 
listened to the news on the 
car radio. It was Tuesday 
evening. On the news was 
the story about the life sen- 
tences they had handed out 
to The Fox, and what had 
.been said about the porno- 
graphic videos he’d seen. So 
the - Whitehouse press was 
going to have a field day. 
There are some coincidences 
you can do without. 

The TV uso Factory is pub- 
lished by Mac-million at £7.95 
and will be available in 
Futnra paperback next month 
at £J .95. Walking On Glass 
will be jrtblished on Thurs- 
day at £8.95. 


Yvonne Bryceland 

I have nothing against 
symbols as such; Ibsen made 
constant use of them. But in- 
stead of growing organically 
from the action, here they 
seem to be implanted in it. 
And Miss Helen’s earlier, 
plausible uncertainty about 
whether to accept consign- 
ment to a geriatric home, is 
somewhat compromised by 
her later ringing assertion of 
faith in her creative sanc- 
tuary. 

Yvonne Bryceland’s arthri- 
tic, cardiganed Miss Helen is 
never more moving than when 
sending out silent pleas for 
help to her young friend in 
her hour of need. Charlotte 
Cornwell endows Elsa with a 
fiery impatience and captures 
precisely the exasperated love 
the young often feel for the 
old. And Bob Peck plays the 


Pastor from his own point 
oF view as a man of rigid, 
pokerbacked dignity unable 
to express the love that be 
feels. . 


RFH/RADIO 3 
Hugo Cole 

Bournemouth 

SO/Barshai 

RELIABLE is a boring word, 
but it does describe a certain 
quality which Alicia. de Lar- 
rocha brings to Mozart. She 
is one of those players whom 
we trust Implicitly to do 
nothing to confuse musical 
issues, or to jar our nerves. 

Her relationship with the 
modern piano is as consider- 
ate as her relationship with 
the audience — calm, but not 
too majestic; without any of 
the selfconsciousness or 
rhetorical trickery of the 
player who is out to dazzle or 
impress. 

The surprising thing is 
that this fine interpreter of 
Granados and Albeniz should 
also excel in Mozart, but may- 
be her ability to let the 
piano sing so freely without 
ever disturbing underlying 
rhythms lies at the base, of 
her distinction In both areas. 
The D flat Concerto. KJ595, 
was gloriously played, natu- 
ral and warm hearted. 

Barshai showed himself an 
excellent accompanist, not 
only in synchronisation with 
soloist, but in shaping a per- 
formance full of interesting 
detail, but never veering to 
extremes; all points being 
made almost at conversational 
leveL 

The same sort of restraint 
was very effective in Mahler's 
Fourth Symphony, with lower 
markings scrupulously ob- 
served, and balance justly 
held in the multi-voiced dia- 
logues. Barshai also persuaded 
the orchestra to think as one 
in the many wayward entries 
of the main theme in the 
first movement; but nothing 
was overdone. 

String playing was warm, 
without the sensuous glow of 
some virtuoso ensembles. 
There was a bold and obar- 
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acterfol solo horn, and the 
flutes' unison in the first 
movement development rang 
out dramatically. But it was 
the qaaiifv of pianissimo 
playing maintained through- 
out this long work that was 
most impressive of all. 

Sheila Armstrong was the 
soloist, with just the right 
innocent freshness for the 
nursery songs of the last 
movement, but on this occa- 
sion failing to penetrate the 
orchestra] barrier in. the 
lower registers- 

WESTCLIFF 
Jill Burrows 


Ashes 


THE EXCITING thing about 
David Rudkin’s writing is its 
imaginative combination ' of 
disparate material. In Arte- 
mis 81, for instance, its 
Norse mythology, Jung and 
Hitchcock ; in Ashes it is 
history, gynaecology and 
seminoiogy. 

In setting the documenta- 
tion of one couple’s painful 
attempts to conceive a child 
and to cope with a miscar- 
riage and hysterectomy 
against the politics of North- 
ern Ireland, to which the 
husband returns for the . fu- 
neral of a bomb-victim unde, 
Rudkin -is not drawing a 
direct or facile parallel. . 

By a kind of cross-ref- 
erencing of imagery (eg; the 
infertility is caused by the 
imeompatibility of “two gen- 
etic chemistries ") the ele- 
ments treated separately do 
illuminate each other, but it 
is the combination, the aug- 
mentation of one by the 
other, that creates the pow- 
erful overall expression of 
total physical and spiritual 
dispossession, of ’severance,' 
as Colin has it from one's 
own * heritage.’ 

At tbe Dixon Studio, Bar- 
bara Houseman's pleasantly 
matter-of-fact production will 
take a few days to run in. 
Rudkin’s language is not 
kind to actors, to their 
tongues or to their memo- 
ries, and as yet the passages 
of densely clotted near-verse 
tend to be greeted by a jolt- 
ing gear-change. 

Kenneth ■ Oetoby s mutiple 
incarnation as all the medics 
is well on tbe way to point- 
ing up both their individual 
quirks and their common at- 
titude of authority. That is a 
technique echoed In Jacque- 
line Powell's shrewd design, 
which indicates changes of 
environment and character 
with the very mimimum, 
sometimes as little as a 
handkerchief. 

Tim Raynton and Julie 
Teal as Colin and Anne give 
sympathetic and iihsenti- 
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mental performances — 
essential to what on one 
level Is also, after all, a seri- 
ous and affecting love story. 


BRENTFORD 
Michael Biilington 

Peer Gynt . : 

IBSEN’S Peer Gynt. a 
sprawling pantomimic poem 
on the theme of reckless in- 
dividualism, is an inordinate 
play . that somehow resists 
more competence. And 
watching the pared down 
three hour Actors. Touring 
Company version' performed 
with a cast of five was rather 
like hearing Gkrtterdam- 
merung played on the mouth 
organ ; interesting but hard# 
sufficient 

You can, as Ron Daniel’s 
memorable RSC production 
proved, present Peer Gynt in 
intimate surroundings. To do 
so , however, requires rather 
more imaginative resource- 
fulness than is shown here 
by directors Mark Brickman 
and John Retallack. 

They stage the .action on a 
square white floorcloth with 
thin black poles at each cor- 
ner, suggesting that Peer is 
imprisoned within his own 
selfishness ; and the point, is 
rammed home when the But- 
ton-inoulder. (apparently- a 
Scottish night watchman) 
ropes off the area while 
squatting outside it with his. 
billy can. But it makes -a 
pretty Weak stage picture 
and shows little of the scenic 
cunning that enabled Strat- 
ford’s Chris Dyer to evoke a 
mountain stream with noth- 
ing more than five strands 
of rope. 

Insofar as the show has a 
point of view it seems to be 
that Peer Gynt is a pro- 
foundly Norwegian work. So 
we get ethnic dancing, lash- 
ings of Grieg, a straw-hatted 
Solveig and trolls in evening 
dress who might have come 
from a bourgeois charity 
dinner. 

Ibsen himself, however, in 
an 1868 letter denied that he 
had set out to write a flagel- 
lating Norwegian satire (a 
kind of thong of Norway) ; 
what he _ was really doi ng 
was creating a wild dramatic 
poem about blinkered self- 
hood with a hero who passes 
from monster to millionaire 
to Everyman. 

You get the broad outline 
of the meaning in this 
thinned down vercion of the 
Michael Meyer translation ; 
but the omission of for in- 
stance. the pastor's graveside 
tribute to a genuinely hum- 
ble man means that Peer’s 
inability to understand the 
true nature of being one- 
self goes unmarked. 

Chris Barnes, however, is i 
valiant Peer and especially 
good when young ; lithe, 
wiry, nippy as a ferret I am 
not, however, sure why he 
plays the last act as » 
wheel chaired 
bandit 

pbys« .. . 

return to mewling Infancy <st 
the last is to underline the 
obvious. 

The rest of the cast play a 
variety of roles with vigour 
and Kim Hicks in particular 
moves defly from maternal 
Solveig to green-clad en- 
chantress. But in the end 
one is left with a thumbnail 
sketch of a masterpiece 

Some of these reviews 
appeared in later editions 
yesterday. 

Val Amo Id-Fur Stef’s radio 
review has been held over. 
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W. J.Wcathci^InKwYogfcftywtfteoP the triumph of Andrew Lloyd Webber's Requiem end Glenda and Co in Strange Interlude 

louHe act lights up the Great White Way 


Andnw Lloyd Webber -beating 
•us own drum 


NEW YORK has been celebrating two British 
theatrical events. What Time magazine called 
“Glenda Jackson and Co.” brought one of 
them, the London revival of Eugene O’Neill's 
Strange Interlude, over to Broadway. Reviv- 
ing America’s greatest dramatist on his home 
ground was considered an audacious act, bat 
it succeeded triumphantly. 

.The new interpretation, stressing the comic 
side and playing down the overblown soap 
opera seriousness of this five-hour tribute to 
Everywoman, makes O’Neill's attempt at 
tragedy seem fresh and relevant to the 
eighties. 

News Week magazine noted "An Extraor- 
dinary Interaction* between the presentation 
of the play by the British and the Broadway 
audience. There were titters- at some of the 
heavy-handed melodrama, but, according to 
Newsweek, the laughter seemhd to be telling 
Glenda Jackson and Co: "We know you’re 
working fiendishly hard to enact this farrago 
of genius and pathos. Forgive our helpless 
chuckles; we’re with you. and we appreciate 
your brilliance and integrity. 1 * 

Audiences seem to have identified not with 


Hiss Jackson's riveting portrait of Nina, 
which ranges from virgin to sex goddess, but 
with Edward Petherbndge’s portrait of Char- 
lie, the old maid among her men who brings a 
sense of realism to the melodramatic goings- 
on. 

The New York Times was so taken with Mr 
Petherbridge that it profiled him at great 
length and recorded his struggle to transform 
a working-class Yorkshire accent into ironed- 
out Queen’s English for middle-class com- 
edies. 

For the American accent he needed for 
Strange Interlude he imitated Alistair Cooke, 
only to find that everyone in New York 
considered Cooke’s accent — as heard at 
present introducing The Jewel in The Crown 
on American Tv — to be "completely 
English.” Mr Petherbridge ended with an 
accent he describes as "slightly New Eng- 
land” and with "offbeat verbal music” which 
Newsweek compared to the late Ralph 
Richardson. 

He succeeds splendidly in giving ironic life 
to the O'Neill streams of consciousness that in 


some previous renderings sounded more like 
endless bombast. 

Miss Jackson herself, who has worried over 
the efTect of TV on andiences and their 
inability often to sustain a tension longer than 
30 seconds, has doubtless been pleasantly 
surprised by the devotion of Broadway 
audiences to. what the distinguished Ameri- 
can actor Alfred Lunl once called “a six-day 
bisexual race." 

The other British theatrical event set out to 
be a great musical and even religious occa- 
sion but its character was theatrical in every 
way in style, presentation and atmosphere. 

The premiere of Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
Requiem was held in the opulent St. Thomas's 
Church in New York to a distinguished invited 
celebrity audience, including Britain’s 
former prime minister, Edward Heath, and 
with enough top performers, TV cameras and 
photographers to satisfy a major movie 
premiere. 

If Mr Lloyd Webber didn’t wish his 
Requiem to be considered a mere successor to 
his long-running Broadway musicals. Cals 
and Evita, he should have been more careful 


in its staging and given his mass for the dead a 
more modest and religions presentation with 
more emphasis on the music and less on the 
show business incidentals. 

Despite Placido Domingo. LorinMaazel and 
the Westminster Cathedral Choir, the New 
York limes decided the Requiem- “tells us 
nothing new. What he does manage to do with 
his smooth, graceful melodic lines and 
familiar dramatic props is to accommodate 
the ideas of a great many other composers and 
do so very - graciously." The New York Times 
found the Westminster singers' rendering of 
Purcell's “Hear My Prayer" the high point of 
the evening. 


As the Requiem is probably 
formed in Westminster Abe 


to be per- 
•y shortly. 


perhaps its more purely musical qualities will 
be clearer there, that is, unless Mr Lloyd 
Webber stages a similar event in-London and 
prevents his tuneful score from being appre- 
ciated for the simple attractive work.il. is 
rather than an occasion for a rhetorical 

beating of celebrity drums that only a 
masterpiece could justify 
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The extemalfacode, right, of the gutted auditorium, above, matches the 
faithful rebuilding of the rest qf the interior 

Hugh Canning on the opening of Dresden’s 
magnificently reconstructed State (Opera 

Splendour 
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^FORTY years on. the German 
Democratic Republic is cele- 
brating another decade of 
liberation from Hitler's fas- 
cism and chose the anniver- 
sary of Dresden’s destruction 
on February 13, 1945, ti» point 
accusing fingers at the Anglo- 
American bombers by re- 
opening the city's famous 
pre-war opera house. 

The theatre was designed 
by the architect Gottfried 
Semper and along with his 
earlier works, the Picture 
Gallery, the Synagogue, and 
i he Oppenheim Palace — all 
representative of his .charac- 
teristic Italian Renaissance- 
inspired Rundbogenstil 
viromanesque arch style) — 
'Jrfell victim to the air raid. 

The new house is the third 
theatre on the site to have 
been executed on Sempers 
designs. The first, built 
between 1837 and 1841, re- 
placed the Meretti-theatre. 
where Weber was music di- 
rector from 1817, as the Sax- 
on capital’s principal venue 
for opera. . . .. 

Here Wagner took up the 
position of royal Kapellmei- 
ster and has eariy rausic dra- 
mas - Rienzi, The Flying 
dulchman, and jL*g 

— performed .for the firm, 
time, establishing a tradition 
of important worid premiers 
which persisted « stil triec lc>- 
-Tiire of the second theatre ny 
*4he Nazis in 1944 and was 


the ashes 


Sr - y 



pursued by the "homeless” 
State Opera of the GDR. 

Semper’s first Hofth eater 
{Court Theatre burnt down in 
1869 in a conflagration so . in- 
tense that it threatened the 
paintings m the nearby, gal- 
lery. By this time be. like 
Wagner, had fled . Dresden 
following the revolutions of 
1848/9 and found refuge, 
though no practical work, 
first in London, -later in 
Zurich. . 

The second theatre, the 
well-spring of the Dresden 
State Opera's rise to heights 
of musical achievement in 
the late 19th and. early 20th 
centuries, grew out of 
unrealised plans, commis- 
sioned by Ludwig II of Bavar- 
ia, for a grandiose opera 
house designed to Wagner’s 
specifications in the centre of 
Munich. 

When Semper outlined his 
plans for his new Court The: 
atre, a building quite differ- 
ent in character though re- 
taining the unusual feature of 
tracing the shape of the 
horse-shoe auditorium in its 
external design, be was occu- 
pied in Vienna on the con- 
struction of the Bureth eater, 
one of the most distinctive 
buildings on the Ringstrasse, 
and the twin museums of Art 
and Natural History. His son. 
Manfred, supervised the con-', 
struction in Dresden which 
was completed, in 2878. the . 
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year^before temper senior’s 

Five years ago, when I last 
visited the city, the opera 
house was still a .building 
site, surrounded by 
hoardings, covered in scaf- 
folding, the exterior almost 
restored to Its pre-war state. 
The ruins, basically the outer 
shell of the building, had 
been made secure as early as 
September, 1946, but it was 
not until 1976 that the GDR 
government determined upon 
us reconstruction. 

Since the- summer of 1977. 
construction workers and 
craftsmen have laboured to 
. recreate- in painstaking detail 
one of Europe’s most lavishly 
decorated theatres’ and the 
result is a miracle of 
restoration. 

From the Theaterplatz, 
dominated' by the equestrian 
statue of the Elector Freder- 
ick Augustus I, it looks as if 
the war might never have 
happened. Toe facade bears 
the encrusted grime of years 
in the city airi Inside the foy- 
ers glitter, the marble vesti- 
bules dazzle and the Dresden 
opera-goers purr with plea- 
sure at being back-ih their 
opera house, and marvel at 
the detail of the restoration. 

" What the first night audi- 
ence at the opening perfor- 
mance of Der Freisehutz saw 
two weeks ago was very dif- 
ferent from the interior last 
seen during a performance of 
the same opera on closing 
night in 1944. 

The decorators have re- 
, ’stored' the interiors to their 
.state before 1909 when the 
.design .was updated to the 
'popular jugandstil, the ca- 
pacity has been reduced to 
around L300 by removing the 
amphitheatre seating behind 
the fourth eircle — restricted 
view — - and the pre-war box 
- arrangement of the lower cir- 
cles has been eliminated, giv- 
ing-a lighter, more : spacious 
" impression of the auditorium 


Tannhauser. Almost every 
'space is filled with rich, neo- 
classical detail, yet the effect 
is never bombastic, gaudy or 
over-elaborate. 

Semper’s great achieve- 
ment was to find a unique 
synthesis between architec- 
ture and painting. The Dres- 
den State Opera, and above 
all its great orchestra, the 
Staatskapelle, has returned 
to a home worthy of its musi- 
cal traditions. 

The recovery of its artistic 
pre-eminence may well prove 
more difficult than the task of 
refashioning the house. Ernst 
von Schuch, friend and ad- 
mirer of Richard Strauss, was 
the principal architect of 
Dresden’s solid musical foun- 
dations at the turn of the cen- 
tury. He supervised the pre- 
mieres of Strauss's Salome, 
Elektra, and Der 
. Rosenkavalier. 

On hearing the news of the 
opera house's destruction 
Strauss went into a profound 
- gloom. Yet his official links 
with the Nazis still make him 
persona non grata to the GDR 
regime. Although his operas 
are indivisible with the work 
of the State Opera — Der 
Rosenkavalier is the other 
repertory opera in the open- 
ing programme — 1 could find 
no visible tribute to his mem- 
ory in the building. 

Weber, Wagner, and Mozart 
are there in the foyers and 
the Fit's! circle contains 


bronzes of Busch, von 
Schuch. the great Dresden so- 
prano Meta Seine meyer, and 
Karl Bohm. himself no model 
of political irreproachability 
during the last years of the 
Reich. 

Joachim Hera's production . 
of Der Rosenkavalier. . luke- 
warmly received by the inter- 
national press, was conduct- 
ed by the> Dutch musician, 
Hans Voafc who is .to be the 
new principal conductor .of 
both the opera iand 
Staatskapelle from the begin- . 
ning of next season It is, a, 
safe and uninspiring choice, . 
reflecting perhaps the diffi- 
culty experienced by the 
GDR of engaging really dis- 
tinguishedwestern artists. 

The opera companies in the 
GDR remain., in some re- 
spects, models of the. ideal 
pre-war ensemble ethic but 
even they have succumbed to 
the changing operatic world. 
For the opening premieres — 
alongside, the web.er and 
Strauss there were a new op- 
era and ballot by the GDR 
composers Siegfried Mattbus 
and Udo Zimmermann — a 
number of major roles had to 
be cast from outside^ princi- 
pally with star singers from 
tiie State Opera in Berlin. 

But the performance I saw, 
a revival, of Christine 
Mielitz’s clearly delineated, 
intelligent, .never exaggerat- 
edly polemic Lohengrin, gave 
a good indication of the 


ensemble's capacity: a [irmly 
sung Knight of the Grail from 
Klaus Konig, Covent Garden's 
recent Tannhauser, and the 
genuine Wagerian article; a 
Sympathetic Elisa; ’ vibrantly 
acted and vocally radiant, 
from - the Hungarian' Maria 
Temesr, and a quite outstand- 
ing Ortrud, only slightly on - 
the light side, from the resi- 
dedt mezzo UteWalther. ’■ 

Under < the excitable direct 
tion of Hiroshi Wakasugi.- 
cbief conductor in. Dussel- 
dorf. the Staatskapelle gener- 
ated great excitement but 
never quite fonnd the requi- 
site inner radiance for- the 
prelude's Monsaivat music. 

The pit ‘looks -smallish — 
say for an Elektra-sized or- 
chestra — but the acoustic 
properties. Of the new audito- 
rium' balance instruments 
and voices in fine equilibri- 
um. Is -it too -much to hope - 
that the west might pay Dres- 
den a debt by offering our 
singers and conductors an in- 
centive to appear there regu- 
larly? The. Semper Opera, 
gloriously risen from the rub- 
ble, would be their artistic 


reward. 



BRIEFING 

THEATRE 

HAROLD Pinter's Other, 
Places (comprising Victoria 
Station. One For The- Road 
and A King of Ajtt&a) opens 
at the DucbeS's: Dorothy 
Tutin and Cdltn Blakely star, 
Kenneth Ives directs. Marsha 
Norman’s Pulitzer-Prize win- 
ning Night Mother comes to 
Hampstead Theatre after suc- 
cess on Broadway: Marjorie 
Yates and Susan Wooldridge 
play mother and daughter in 
Michael Attenborough's pro- 
duction. Stanley Price's Why 
Me?, about a redundant civil 
engineer, opens at the Strand 
with Richard Briers and 
Diane Fletcher. Jan Fabrc 
and an 18-strong company 
arrive at the ICA with The 
Power Of Theatrical Madness 
which has apparently taken 
Europe by storm. Earl 
Lovelace's The New Hardware 
Store, set in contemporary 
Trinidad and directed by 
Yvonne Brewster, is the third 
and final production in the 
GLC Black Theatre Season at 
the Arts. The RSC/Royal In- 
surance Armchair Proms of- 
fer 700 stall tickets at half 
price for the current Barbi- 
can repertoire: seats on sale 
from 8B0 a.m. each morning. 

Recommended 

Coriolanus (Olivier; Thursday 
to Saturday): Shakespeare's 
greatest political play in a 
compelling Peter Hall pro- 
duction with Ian McKellen as 
the overweening white-suited 
hero. 

On Your Toes (Palace): Rod- 
gers and Hart thirties classic 
danced and sung with real 
brio. 

Michael Billington 

OPERA 

AT LAST, as a tercentenary 
present, Handel the drama- 
tist is getting the productions 
he deserves. Don't miss Sam- 
son (Covent Garden Tuesday, 
next Friday). Elijah 
Moshinsky’s brilliant and 
thoughtfill showcase for Jon 
Vickers's classic presentation 
of the tortured hero makes 
marvellous theatrical sense, 
visually stunning in Tim 
O'Brien's shifting expressive 
sets and with telHng 
choreograpy by Eleanor 
Fazan. Starry singing too- 
from Carol Vaness as Delila, 
and Sarah Walker as Micah. 
Xerxes (Coliseum' Wednes- 
day, tomorrow week) is a' hit- 
too. with Nicholas Haytner’s 
witty translation and brilliant 
staging. David Fielding’s rav- 
ishing designs, and Charles 
Mackerras in authoritative 
command of the music. Enters . 
taining, and emotionally 
credible acting and singing 
by Ann Murray, Valerie 
Maslerson. Lesley Garrett. 
Christopher Robson. 
Tambnrlaine (Leeds Thurs- 
day, tomorrow week) depends 
on the visual flair of Philip 
Prowse, and the vocal accom- 
plishment of Felicity Palmer 
in the title role (written fora 
castrato), and Eiddwen 
Harrhy and Sally Burgess. 
Translation by Robert David 
Macdonald- 

■Scottish Opera's tour 
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reaches Liverpool with Bar- 
tered Bride (tonight. Belfast 
_ Thursday, tomorrow week), a 
revival of the -Hockney stag- 
ing.: and i\ Barbiere di 
siviclla (Liverpool tomorrow. 

- Belfast Wednesday, next Fri- 
day). Lebavo Gui makes a 
brilliant Rosma. Patrick 
Power is the Count. Rus^l-!! 

S my I he Figaro. Stuffed with 
topical jokes. 

London revivals include I 
Capnleti e i Montecchi 
(Covcnl Garden Monday. 
Thursday), lamentably staged 
by Pier-Luigi Pizzi. with 
Troyanos and Ricciarelh. and 
Count Ory (Coliseum tomor- 
row, next Friday) with John 
Brecknock, Alan Opu* and 
lsobel Buchanan. Also ljr.t 
chance for Tristan and Isolde 
(Coliseum tonight) and 
Rigolelto it'oliseum 

Thursday). 

Tom Sutcliffe 

DANCE 

AT Covcnl Garden tomorrow ■ 
night there is a cast change in 
Ballet Imperial which brines 
Ravenna Tucker and Dcidre 
Eydun in to the two ballerina 
roles. Different Drummer and 
Facade (with Sibley and 
Dowell) complete the bill. 
Next Wednesday's Ballet Im- 
perial has Fiona Chadwick in 
the first ballerina role; the 
rest of the programme is the 
same as tomorrow but with 
Conley and Coleman in 
Facade. 

London Festival Ballet will 
be at the Congress Theatre. 
Eastbourne, next week danc- 
ing La Sylphide from Monday 
Lo Thursday. On Friday they 
dance for tne first time Mau- 
rice Bejarl's Songs of a Way- 
farer. with Matz Skoog and 
Patrick Armand. The rest of 
the programme is Roland 
Petit’s L'Arlesienne. the Don 

S uixote pas de deux, and 
arald Lander’s Etudes. 

London Contemporary 
Dance Theatre next week 
will be at the Theatre Royal. 
Glasgow. 

Mary Clarke 

ROCK 

The Smiths: Brixton Academy 
(toriight), Portsmouth 

Guildhall (Sunday). Reading 
Hexagon ^(Monday). 

. Morrissey’s contagious mis- 
ery ;over. Johnny Marr’s lean 
and : bitter sweet melodies: a 
winning twinning, though 
youli Jbe, lucky, to find .tickets. , 

Run DMC: Camden Dingwafls 
(Tuesday).’ The 'Street sound 
of N. York’s Bronx. Two black 
rappers, spoof rock guitars, 
ana a DMX drum machine. 

Einsturzande Neubauten: 
University of Loudon Union 
Mklet Street -'(tonight) With 
the aid of topes, drills, and 
dustbin lids. Berlin's Collaps- 
ing New Buildings continue 
to stage their pantomime of 
partic' arid claustrophobia. 
Guesting is the similarly in- 
clined Non from San Diego- 

Roy. Buchanan: Loudon Do- 
minion (Tuesday). The great 
lost master of the Telecasler 
guitar. 

Barney Hoskyns 


Apollo Theatre 

Oxford 

11-16 March 1985 

11-14 Mar Giselle 

A remarkable dctiievtuu-m 
Thi-tiuJiJian 


15 & lo Mar L'Arlesienne 
Song of A Wayfarer 
Don Quixote Pas de Deux 
Etudes 

STUDENTS HALF PRICE 
Booking Opens 4 March 

Box O) I k? Unci Credit Cards! 
(0SOSI2U544 5 

Pner SduuhJB Ciwlb 
Photo DacidStTfci 
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Michael Tippett, hooked on marmalade since his student days, reviews a new book about its history 

A classical composition 



IF THERE'S no 
marmalade in 
heaven. 1 shan't 
want to go. I've 
made my own 
ever since 1 
came of age. and 
wouldn’t be 
without it now. In my impecu- 
nious student days a friendly 
journalist gave me his review 
copy of Minnie. Lady 
Hindlip's Cook Book (18251. I 
can't remember any of tbe 
recipes (1 was no cook and 
the ingredients she specified 
were Tar beyond my purse) 
except for marmalade: I was 
soon hooked on it Making it 
myself at that time. I usually 
simplified the original reci- 
pe. but it is now made for me 
by my housekeeper in exactly 
the same way. Just bitter (Se- 
ville) oranges, sugar, and wa- 
ter. X thought of it as a clas- 
sic. pare marmalade 
The first surprise" from 
Anne Wilson's scholarly his- 
tory. The Book of Marmalade, 
is to read that classical mar- 
malade was not orange but 
qnince: that the name is Por- 
tuguese in origin, from their 
word for quince, itself de- 
rived from an ancient Greek 
double-word melomeli, 
meaning apple-honey. 

Probably honey marmalade- 
is older than sugar marma- 
lade. In one of the many de- 
lightful bits of history in the 
book, we learn, however, that 
Alexander the Great's troops 
found cane-sugar in Persia, 
which reminds os that invad- 
ing armies had to live on the 
local prodace and often _ 
to enjoy it — and other foe. 
practices as well. 

It seems, too, there was, 
much later on in Europe, a 
popular tradition of medi- 
cinal marmalade. In other 
words, the preserve was used 


To make Oran£e-MarmaIadc 3 
very good , . 

T AKE eighteen fair large SeviU 
Oranges, pare them very thin, then 
cut them in halves, and lave their Juke 
in a clean VelTel, and let it cover’d in 
a cool Place ; put the half-Oranges into 
Water for one Night, then boil them 
Very tender, fluking the Water *011 all 
the Bitternefi is out, then dry them 
well, and pick oat the Seeds and 
Sryngs as nicely as you can ; pound 
them fine, and to every pound of Pulp 
take a pound of doublc-rc fin’d Sugar j 
boil your Pulp and Sugar alraoft to a 
Candy-height : When this is ready, 
you mull; take the Juice of fix Lemons, 
the Juice of all the Oranges, ft rain it, 
and. take its full weight in double- 
refinM Sugar, all which pour in to the 
Pulp and Sugar; and boil the whole 
pretty fcft HillibwJIl Jelly. Keep your 
Glafles cover’d, and ‘twill be a lifting 
whalfomeSureer-mcat for any Ufc. 



Orange marmalade recipe ,1 714 


Quince tree by J.GemrdJ.597 


to soothe the stomach after 
heavy eating. I never much 
suffered from over-eating, 
but instinctively took marma- 
lade in this way after rich 
foods which, in my early 
days. I had difficulty in di- 
gesting. I still prefer it to 
pills and medicine, though 
most modem medics made 
mincemeat of marmalade as 
medication; but there it is. 

And talking of mincemeat 


there is a recipe for it among 
others printed at the end of 
the book suggesting that “as a 
change from the usual mince- 
pies, by filling the pie-cases 
with a mixture of mincemeat 
and marmalade (a spoonfol to 
a spoonful. In equal 
quantities)-" Excellent 
"Marmalade as an 
aphrodisiac" is a farther sec- 
tion of the anther’s research. 
In Elizabethan times, “Gab- 


ey at 

WilMngton both used mar- 
malade & socket' as a figure 
of speech, to convey the spe- 
cial oils of the muses." 1 con- 
fess 1 don't quite follow this, 
as E have- never thought the 
muses particularly erotic. 
(But perhaps that’s why that 
rock group can themselves 
Marmalade?). I am clearer 
when she writes,” “Thou art 
as witty a marmalade-eater 


as ever I conversed with,” 
says Lord Wealthy to Hogge’s 
daughter.” ' 

We eventually reach what 
one might call modern mar- 
malade, as we know it now in 
Britain, about a third of -the 
way into the book. By then we 
are ranging historically from 
the nrid-18th to the mid- 19th 
centuries. However, the story 
of the two Scottish grocers, 
James Kelller and James 
Robertson, from Dundee and 
Glasgow, and why their wives 
"invented" their commercial 
marmalades, must be read in 
the book itself The -reader 
will in no way be disappoin- 
ted. And of course along with 
the marketing of the famous 
brands goes the dictate of 
fashion, that on a 
gentleman’s breakfast-table. 
Marmalade is imperial 

A personal footnote here. It 
was a member of the Keiller 
family who used some of the 
profits of his preserve to buy, 
not so long ago. the site of 
Avebury, tile 4^00-year-old 
stone circle round the corner 
from where I live, and to 
begin reclamation of it in or- 
der to give it back to the na- 
tion. Philanthropic 

marmalade 

I am old-fashioned and still 
prefer the year’s supply of 
marmalade to be made m one 
go when the SeviQes arrive, 
rather than the newer habit 
of preserving the oranges 


'•■"A 




whole or in pulp for occa- 
sional eater-use. I fancy that 
keeping it in the pots im- 
proves the flavour. And I rel- 
ish greatly the reek of bitter 
orange all over the house in 
January. An annual, joyfol 
ritual. Anne Wilson wiu tell 
you why. 

The Bode qf Marmalade, by 
C. Arme Wilson, ispvbUdied by 
Constable, £645. 
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Michael Tippett— picture by Frank Martin 


A story of 
sour grapes 

THE FRENCH 
vintage of 1984 
has not been 
happy. News of 
the claret — pre- 
eminently the 
British red wine 
— is bad. 

Vintage reports are not 
simply esoteric information. 



They are important as a 
guide line — what to buy, 
what to avoid, what to keep — 
and most importantly, what is 
likely to happen to prices. 

Decisively in Bordeaux, the 
Merlot grape crop was dam- 
aged by rot, to which its tight 
bunches are always vulner- 
able. Early to ripen, it con- 
tributes deep colour and 
plentiful alcohol sugar to all 
clarets; from 40 per cent in 
the Medoc to a remarkable 95 
per cent of the unique Cha- 
teau Petros of PomeroL 


So the best that will be 
claimed for any clarets of 
1984 is that,- although the 
yield was poor, the lucky 
ones were healthy; but still 
undistinguished. Even the 
best ought to be cheaper than 
those 0F1983. 

Meanwhile the United 
States, with its strong dollar, 
has been hungrily buying the 
prestigious but expensive 
1982 vintage; and is now tam- 
ing towards the hitherto 
underrated 1983. Both those 
vintages are dear; are likely 


to be dearer yet; and they 
still need cellar time to be. 
drinkable. The economics of 
claret steadily drive British 
drinkers toward the Spanish 
Lima 

The dry white Bordeaux, 


e Spai 

Rioja, or the better Kalians. 


increasingly.- produced, 
steadily improving in quality, 
and reasonable in price, had 
the good year so . rare in 
France in ’84. They are 
fresher than those of 1983; 
but may become pricey 
because of the poor vintage 
in Germany. 


The whole French story is 
depressing. The red Burgun- 
dy crop was short; flowery 
but without true body. The 
fieaujolais got away with the 
Nouveau but the rest is thin. 
White Burgundies are still, 
affected by American 
demand which has forced up 
the price of Pouilly Fuisses 
and the Cote d’Or to a height 
which makes the Maconnais 
and Chalonnais seem reason- 
able. For them, though, 1984 
quality was poor. The Alsace 
crop was both poor and 


small. Champagne reported 
normal quantity but quality 
"only average.” 

Outside France the German 
vineyards suffered from wef 
weather and premature rot; 
which reduceayieldby about 
15 per cent (20 per cent to 25 

ter cent of the crop is 
lalitatswein mit Pradikat). 
ie harvest in Italy fell from 
last year’s outstanding pro- 
duction through rain; while 
the C&nis crop was reduced 
by drought , 

- Spain and Portugal, on the 


brink of entry into the EEC, 
'came best out of an indiffer- 
ent European vintage. In 
■ Spain quantity was good ex- 
cept in Catalonia; while in 
Portugal both Vinho Verde 
and Dao showed increased 
production. 

All the signs argue that 
those who can afford it 
should lay down selected 
1982s and 1983s from France; 
and, otherwise, stay close to 
the Spanish and Portuguese. 

Jtihn Arlott 



For the 

patriotic 

kitchen 

OFFCUTS 


THIS WEEK, 
Olympia has 
been the homing 
device for the 
food industry 
and its satel- 
lites. The occa- 
sion — the Inter- 
national Food Fair — lasts 
until this evening. But before 
you are tempted to rush off in 
search of free tasties. be 
warned. This is a serious fair 
and in theoiy it is open to the 
Trade only. 

Trade and trading have 
indeed abounded. France, 
comma d' habitude, mounted a 
chic display which had most 
visitors, myself included, 
drooling in the gangways for 
spoonfuls of fish soup com- 
plete with croutons and 
rouiUe. 

Tbe British, also d’habitude, 
looked like poor relations 
and offered nothing more ex- 
otic than slices of turkey roll 
and chunks of cheese 
speared on orange sticks. Our 
stand, decked most patrioti- 
cally in red white and blue, 
was launching the new 
national campaign called the 
Foodmark. Tt is not." said 
Bill Marlow, marketing exec- 
utive of Food from Britain, 
"another jingoistic appeal 
but a calm, cool statement of 
the quality and value of 
British produce." 

As we import £7 billion 
worth of food annually you 
can quite see why the Gov- 
ernment would like to dimin- 
ish the flow by persuading us 
to buy British Realistically, 
import substitution lakes pre- 
cedence over exports. But for 
consumers to prefer home- 
grown or home-made foods, 
first they need to be assured 
of the quality. 

Food from Britain are con- 
vinced that the Foodmark is 
the secret Others are more 
sceptical. But to be fair, an 
element of control will back 
the symbol. The founder 
members — Kingdom Apples 
and Pears, British Charter 
Quality Bacon, English and 
Welsh Cheese Mark Cheeses. 
Quality British Turkey and 
Quality British Chicken — al- 
ready possess large shares of 
their markets. They are well 
organised and in principle 
self-regulatory. Kingdom's 
concentration on retailing 
standards has lifted the sales 
of British apples by 30 per 
cent The agreed regulations 
for chicken at least dare to 
mention the welfare of the 
bird, as well as banning 
added phosphates. 

However, Bill Marlow’s 
robustly Anglo-Saxon view is 
that in Britain you can never 
force anyone to do anything, 
nor impose a standard. If you 
want improvements it is far 
wiser, tactically, to create a 
club which everyone will 
want to join for fear of being 
left out in the cold. Expulsion 
for delinquency is even more 
embarrassing, so just think of 
the power that could be ours 
when the apples we buy turn 
out rotten. 

The Foodmark still has to 
ignore other aspects of food 
quality; for instance, taste, 
authenticity (what is a “coun- 
try cheese”?) and innovation. 
At Olympia, these typically 
foodie preoccupations were 
left to another, much smaller 
organisation sponsored by 


the National Farmers Union, 
British Country Foods. Their 
first directory of specialist 
foods and their producers 
took many visitors by sur- 
prise. Still, there they are, 
listed regionally in eleven 
categories. 

The BCF directory shows 
promise by finding room for 
Thatchers cider from Bristol 
and goat’s milk fudge from Is- 
lay. But it is still a club like 
the Foodmark with a differ- 
ent, potentially graver weak- 
ness: it enforces no quality 
control whatsoever. Anyone, 
factory concerns excluded, is 
eligible if they care to fill out 
the forms. 

However, with or without 
central quality control, this is 
surely where the Britishness 
of British food lies. 
Foodmarfcs may be essential 
to raising standards by mod- 
est degrees in the buying of 
large conglomerates and 
their mass market customers. 
But for flair, excitement, and 
the revival of traditional 
skills Country Foods have it 
It is harder to understand 
why in Britain two such 
organisations virtually ex- 
clude each other's methods 
and concerns. 

Henrietta Green 

EVEN the Scots, who like 
both soup and fish, seldom 
combine the two. In her book 
Soups (Robert Hale Via Jill 
Norman. £5.95} Hannah 
Wright contributes several 
Osh soups to this starved 
national repertoire, and 
schcft* (surely onomatopoeic 
for the sound of eating it) is 
one of her favourites: 


• Schcbi (Russian fish and 
spinach Soup). 

In the original, this soup 
contains sorrel and even 
black treacle. It is essentially 
a puree of green leaves 
poured over little crispy bits 
of fried fish and garnished 
with spring onions and sour 
cream. It is absolutely deli- 
cious. The puree can be made 
a few hours in advance, but 
the fish should only be fried 
at the Last., moment. This 
recipe makes \ pints (1.75 
litres) but half' quantities 
work perfectly well. 
lib (450e) fresh spinach 


1 bunch watercress 


1 medium onion 


2 carrots 


2 pints (1.2 litres) fish stock 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
X bay leaf 


2 strips lemon peel 


2 oz (60g) butter 


1 tablespoon vegetable oil 


2 tablespoons flour 


Vulb (225g) white Osh fillets 
Salt and fresh pepper 


Gamfsh 
4 spring onions 


2 hard-boiled eggs (optional) 
% pint (150 ml) sour cream. 

Strip away any tough stalks 
or yellow leaves from the 
spinach and watercress, and 
wash in two or three changes 
of water. Chop the peeled on- 
ion and carrots and fry gently 
in Ioz (30g) of the blitter in a 
large, heavy stainless or 
enamelled pan (the type of 


pan is vital, or the soup will 
discolour horribly). Add the 
fish stock, bay leaf and lemon 


peel and bring to the boiL 
Simmer for 10 minutes. Add 
the spinach and watercress 
and cook for 3 minutes only. 
Put the soup through a food 
mill using the medium plate, 
or biend it and then sieve 
back into the rinsed-out pan. 
Season this puree with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice to 
make quite a sharp, peppery 
mixture. 

Meanwhile skin the white 
fish fillets and cut into cubes 
about Vs. inch (1 cm) depend- 
ing whether you are ainung at 
an elegant first course or 
hearty main dish. Hard boil 
the eggs, peel and dice them 
into neat little pieces. Peel 
the spring onions and cut up. 
Mix the fish pieces with the 
flour, add a little seasoning. 
When you are absolutely 
ready to eat, with the egg, 
spring onions and sour cream 
in bowls on the table, re-heat 
your spinach puree and fry 
the fish bits separately in the 
oil und remaining butter for 
about 3 minutes over quite 
high heat, until they are 
cooked and crispy. 

Put some fish bits in each 
bowl, ladle over the spinach 
puree and allow people to try 
out different combinations of 
garnish. 

Variations 

1 Substitute about 2oz. (60g.) 
sorrel for the watercress 
and omit the lemon juice. 

2 A simpler but still deli- 
cious soup can be made 
leaving out the spring 
onion and optional egg 
garnishes and even, per- 
haps, the sour cream. In 
this variation, the spinach 
and watercress is more 
carefully prepared, with all 
tough bits of stalk removed. 
The leaves and tender 
stems are then finely sliced 
(cutting across a few times 
as well, otherwise you get 
spinach-spaghetti drooping 
from the spoon), and the 
onion and carrot chopped 
finely or grated. The meth- 
od is the same as before but 
the soup is not pureed, but 
simply ladled over the fried 
fish. 



Edward Bowden’s March 
Good Food (1532). By permission 


Dark secrets 
in the life 
of spice 

1 THE consump- 
tion of dried 
herbs and spices 
in the United 
Kingdom . has 
grown -consider- 
ably In the past 
ten years. We 
cooked our way through £5.4 
million in 1975, but last year 
we managed an inflated £26 
million. It is interesting to 
note that in 1974 parsley, 
sage, and thyme were the 
best sellers, while last year it 
was garlic and black pepper- 
corns. 

The range of the most fiery 
spices has also grown in tbe 
past 10 years. Chilli powder, 
cayenne pepper, and ginger 
as well as the hottest curry 
mixtures all sell steadily 
now, while 10 years ago the 
demand for them was minute. 
Then, we associated spices 
only with Indian restaurants 
and the very occasional chilli 
con carne; we had never 
heard of Chinese five-spice 
powder, lemon grass or star 
anise. Due to television cook- 
ery series, the enthusiasms of 
food columnists the bland- 


ness of bought meat and poul- 
try, mud the popularity of the 
ethnic take-away our palates 
now not only enjoy a 
spiced meal but regularly 
demapd it 

Yet do we use spices wisely 
and well? Most or os probably 
possess dusty botues half 
filled with miscellaneous 
substances that smell like the 
back, of a chest of drawers 
and taste-of sand, their labels 
either indecipherable or 
peeled away. I admit to quite 
a collection myself and it is 
curious how much of a. sacri- 
fice it is to junk them. But the 
turnover of spices in the 
home should be constant and 
if they are not used within a 
few months, nerve yourself to 
throw them in the bin. 

It Is best .to keep spices, in 
small jars with right fitting 
lids and coloured glass to 
keep out the light, or else in 
a cupboard where for the 
most part they are in the 
dark. The commercial jars in 
spice racks are not always a 
good idea, for the glass is 
transparent and the racks are 
meant to be seen as part of 
your trendy kitchen decor. 
These racks are also exposed 
to the' heat and steam of the 
kitchen, and spices with, 
sprinkler tops invite the cook 
to give them a quick shake 
over the hot saucepan. Inev- 
itably the steam clogs the 



recommended. 

Though garlic is the run- 
away best-seller, I have never 
found those flakes, granules 
or’ garlic salt to be of much 
use. But then I must admit to - 


may have lain fbr many-years. 
'When heads of dried gartie' 
are readily available why use 
any other? Now that garlic , 
comes in cloves as big asfyour 
thumb they are easily peeled 
and if you have a great many 
to- peel, they are best 
blanched with boiling water, 
when the peel will slip off 
like a tomato skin. 

.The. best method of buying 
and storing your own spices 
is first of alT to collect small 
coloured glass jars. Vecon or 
mustard jars are handy and a 
four-ounce jar is about the 
right size for saving room. 
Buy your spices from Indian 
or Chinese stores or from 
health or wholefood shops 
and buy them in small quan- 
tities, up to. two ounces at a 
time, depending on usage. 
Label the jars yourself and 
keep them m a cool dark 
place. 

The best c urry powder is 
the one you make at home. 
Yon can make enough for 


your, use in the next few 
months and you can control 
the heat of it by the amount 
of dried chilli you -include. 
There is no agreed mixture, 
or established amounts of 
each spice. Experiment and 
ring the changes. The spices 
used in curry powder are 
chilli, cumin, coriander, cin- 
namon, cardomon, cassia and 
leaves, cloves, fenu- 
mustard and. 
lc Before grinding the 
spices they should be roasted 
to release their oils and 
flavours. 

Roast the spices in a dry 
saucepan over the heat, but 
shake the pan so that the 
spices do not burn or stick 
and remember, to hold the lid 
on the pan or else the spices 
will start jumping out It is 
best to do each spice sepa- 
rately for their timing is dif- 
ferent, and some spices (tike 
fenugreek) if roasted too vio- 
Uy will 


len: 


turn bitter. Their 


timing can be judged by the 
aroma. Directly the smell be- 
gins to be pungent, and the 
spices turns a different 
shade, they can be taken 
from the heat If you need to 
know more, consult the late 
and lamented Tom Stobart’s 
Penguin Herbs, Spices And 
Flavourings. 

Colin Spencer 


The palatable truth about Swindon and Southend 
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IN the real 
world (and res- 
taurants do not 
usually appear 
to exist m the 
real world at alL 
but in notional 
places like May- 
fair and South Kensington or 
else beside some picturesque 
view featured in an American 
Express commercial) there - 
ought to be good places to eat 
in, normal, unfashionable 
areas where normal, unfash- 
ionable people live. 

Like the Queenstown Road 
that runs from Battersea pow- 
er station into the heart of 
Clapham. First Nico Ladenis 
(Chez NicoX then Christian 
Delteil at L'Arlequin, and 
now Alan Bennett at 
Lampwicks have made it into 
one of the better streets to 
eat in. Not cheap, mind. 

That is an old and well- 
known story, but there are 
other, unfashionable places 
that have their own restau- 
rants emergLno. serving un- 
processed fooa on. laprov- 
the quality of life in 


’ ? . * 


mg the quality 
unlikely places. 
Nico Ladenis’s 


's first chef 
from the days in Dulwich is 
Sami Yousseff who can now 
be found in SE 22, otherwise 
.known as Forest Hill. 
L’Aobcrge could have been 
transplanted, here from the 
Mediterranean like some cu- 
linary Tardis with a pepper- 
mint facade and voluptuous, 
brooding nude paintings. The 
menu paysan offers mussel 
stew andf cassoulet for just 
over £5, a style of cooking at 
which Mr Yousseff excels, 
though he also cooks 1 such 
things as his own calf s liver 
with limej scallops (the new 
season is upon us and 
Waltrose have been selling 
fat, fresh, specimens for 
around. £1 a quarter) with a 
warm vinaigrette, and char- 
coal-grilled lamb steaks with 
beamaise for a few pounds 


more. The Fleurie is around 
£7.50. 

In Chez Max, Surbiton also 
has a very goad restaurant 
now, and that could be the 
basis for a BBC sitcom. Max 
Markarian, a wiry figure with 
a large beard who graduated 
from Leith’s and occasionally 
appears oat of the kitchen to 
wave to regulars half-way 
through dinner, might even 
take the lead part But for the 
moment he concentrates on 
his own style of cooking; 
which mixes the classi c al — 
quenelles of sole — with the 
modern — served with a 
sharp raspberry vinaigrette, 
or marinated Iamb with hon- 
ey and a puree of carrots. 
Guinea fowl is not known for 
its flavour (and in the UK 
there are now only two farms 
left where the birds are still 
reared), but, he manages to 
make a successful . dish by 
serving the breast sliced with 
whole cloves of garlic. His 
sweets are large in north 
country fashion — the straw- 
berry meringue is worth 
seeking out. 

Swindon is one of the fast- 
est growing towns in the EEC, 
and yon can buy anything 
from . hi-fis to duvet covers; 
anything, that is, except good 
food- Palmer’s, the butchers 
in Market Street, is a notable 
exception. And yet here, the 
Chinese cavalry is coming to 
the rescue A Peking restau- 
rant has opened np — under 
new manage m ent since De- 
cember — offering varied 
dishes at a reasonable price. 


. . • r 


The barn-like basement din- 
ing-room of the Swindon Ren- 
dezvous beside the Wyvern 
Theatre resembles a provin- 
cial co-operative canteen east 
of Irkutsk. There -are some 
extraordinary brown plastic 
chandeliers that look* like 
great drips of caramel hang-; 
mg' from the ceiling. But the' 
food ia another story — cold 
spiced beef with pickled veg- 
etables, lamb and cucumber 
soup, Chinese leaves barely 
shown the wok sizzled with 
hunks oT garlic and dressed 
with a dribble of oyster 
sauce, crispy fried beer with 
paremps. Ask- for a bowl and 
chopsticks. 

F-or -all its other advan-* 
tages, it is -a long time since 
Torquay has had a mention in 
this column,: but for the last 
three . years Gavin - and 
Andree Dalgleish have .been 
running the Green Mantle, a 
small restaurant with only 18 
seats. She cooks. He serves, 
with a conventional choice of 
bistro-style -starters and 
sweets.- But there is usually a 
choice of three-. fresh fish 
dishes, from plainly grilled 
Dover sole to turbot with a 
sauce of Meaux mustard and 
cream, to more adventurous 
salmon with a lobster sauce. 
Another husband and wife 
team own The Old Cooperage, 
in among the antique shops 
in the old town of Bridling- 
ton. They too have good fresh 
fish. The chef one night was 
heard to say, as good chefc 
do, that the srallops were off 
because they had been eating' 


too much seaweed. When 
they are on they are served 
with garlic. Other fish comes 
direct from the boats at Scar- 
borough — the lobster bisque 
. is homemade — but for the 
most part the menu stayed in 
the mainstream of classical 
cooking — Chateaubriand ar- 
rives magnificently displayed 
on a tray, walled in by 
mashed potato and decorated 
with vegetables — mush- 
rooms; carrots, beans, boiled 
potatoes. 

On the Southend seafront 
though the view is blocked by 
a grey concrete wall, Marga- 
ret and Leslie Slassor run 
Slasser's, a small, low-key, 
unlicensed restaurant with 
g in gham cloths. At one end 
he cooks some exceptionally 
good dishes that belie the 
simple feel of the place — 
bourride of monkfish and 
salmon and first-class sweets. 
Surely he used' to be the prop 
and stay of another kitchen at 
the far end of the south coast 
— the Rising Sun at St 
Mawes? Quite right Nice to 
know that for one long-lost 
chef, Southend is np 
deadend.. =' 

DETAILS! 

L’Auberge, Forest BUI Road, 
London SE 22. . TeL 01-229 
22 1L 

Chez Max, 85 Maple Road; Sur- 
biton, Surrey. TeL 01-399 
2365. 

Swindon Rendezvous, 12 The- 
atre Square. Stain aon. - Wilt- 
shire. Tel Swindon (0793) 
23570. 

Green Mantle, 135. Babbacambe 
Road. Tonpum, Devon. TeL 
Torquay (0803) 34292. 

The Old Cooperage , Htgh 
Street, Old. Toion, 
Bridlington, Humberside. TeL 
Bridlington (0262) 675190. 
Slassor’s, 145 Eastern E 
node, Southend „■ Essex; 
Southend (0702) 614880. 

AH correspondence about 
these articles should be ad- 
dressed to: The Editor, The 
Good Food Guide, 

EgEEPOi^ H^ Boc lDn^am 

© Consumers* Association 
1985 .. 

Drew Smith 



Students in 
span sugar 
and aspic 

Oners efllcer. What do you 

• want to do with your life, . 

young man? 

School leaver? Dunno. 

Careen officer: Right, then 
Catering’s for you. 

LAST month the . 
Caterer " and,. 
Hotel - keeper. - 
the trade week- 

S r. staged a two- 
ay conference, 
for catering stu- 
dents. In 

between the visits to hotel 
kitchens, the bars, and .the 
disco, they sank down into 
the deep plush of the Odeon,- 
Marble Aroft and listened, or 
more -likely didnt listen, to 
talks by their elders. 

Brian Turner, the Capital 
Hotel’s head chef, gave a talk 
that, if there was a spark of 
enthusiasm in the soul of. 
these students, must have set 
them .ablaze with desire, to 
produce wonderful food. 

Perhaps it did inspire a 
tew. Perhaps a few arrived al- 
ready committed. But l sus- 
pect the British- catering 
trade, in spite of fine words 
about bright young A-ievpis 
and university graduates 
joining the ranks, is still the 
depository for the lazy, the 
-stupid, and the undecided. 

Now before every rareers 
officer in the countiy fells me 
it isn't true, let me Hasten to 
admit, that there are bright 
land ambitious young .women 
and men in the catering col- 
leges. But they aren’t in the 
kitchens, learning how to 
cook. They are, with very few 
exceptions, in the classrooms 
learning ; how to be 
“managers." 

I had thought things must 
have changed in the five 
years since I last addressed a 
cinema foil of students. I 
asked my audience then if 
they’d ever heard of .Paul 
Bocuse, Michel Guerard. 
Elizabeth David. Albert and 
Michel Roux. Out of 1. 100 slu' 
dents perhaps three put up 
their hands. 

So last month, chattering 
on about the wonderful revo- 
lution there's been in restau 
rant food, I told this year's 
crop how frightful things had 
been for their fellows five 
years ago. How no-one had 
told them about nouvelle cui- 
sine, health and nutrition, 
how only three out of 1,100 
had heard of Bocuse (Dear 
Guardian reader, if you have 
never heard of this nouvelle 
cuisine apostle' that's, perfect- 
ly OK, but it's not OK for a 
fin 


Then something about their 
blank' faces made me say: 
“How many of you have heard 
of Paul Bocuse?" Not one sin- 
gle hand went up. None. Not 
even a teacher's hand , (the 
groups of delegates are shep- 
herded by their college 
tutors). 

Rapidly adapting my^pre- 
■ pared lecture on-food presen- 


tation from that suitable tor- 
knowledgeable neaivprofes- 
sionals to one understand- 
able by ignorant schoolchil- 
.dren, I ploughed on with 
slides of oncien regime, marzi- 
pan bunnies with chocolate 
noses, of empty lobster car- 
cases sitting bolt-upright in a 
sea of aspic playing fiddles 
fashioned out of carrots and 
with their white shirt fronts 
made of sliced egg-white and 
their bow-ties of pretend- 
truffle. 

I railed against St Paul's 
Cathedral made of sugar and 
lemons carved into baskets 
(frozen sweetcom one end, 
frozen peas the other), and 
blew a raspberry at tomato 
skins rolled into rosebuds 

Then I showed them slides 
of proper food — some fresh 
ana simple dishes looking 
delectable because they are 
delectable. Apple tarts with 
perfectly fanned slices under 
a thin shiny glaze of real 
apricot jam, just touched 
with brown at peaks and 
edges by over-heat. Or casu- 
ally tossed salades tiedes with 
freshly, cooked seafood and 
fresh young leaves shiny in 
virgin oil — where the cook 
has taken the trouble to place 
the crayfish pink-side upper- 
most and add some chervil 
leaves to the top. 

I thought I’d got them on my 
side, or on the side of real 
food. Question time proved 
me wrong. "I'd say Miss Leith 
has the attitude of a house- 
wife. What she’s praising is 
not the cuisine of a chef but 
simple home-cooking." And 
what's the matter with that, 
sayl? 

The teachers (college tutors 
shepherded the groups of 
delegates) were more vocifer- 
ous and. of course, more cul- 
pable than the students. One 
said that I was trying to de- 
skill the industry. I'm not I'm 
noL I’ve no objection to all 
these fdlrde-rols like fat-carv- 
ing and sugaopulling as ex- 
tra-mural activities and spe- 
cialist sideshows. But what 
speaker after speaker asked 
fox were college leavers who 
could cook a decent omelette, 
and who tasted the food as 
they cooked it, who cared 
about the quality of ingredi- 
ents, who actually liked 
eating. 

Most of the college-leavers 
who enter the nation’s kitch- 
ens (except perhaps those 
from the fee-paying, rather 
middle-class, cookery 
schools) don’t care a jot for 
real food but are taught by 
their tutors to admire col- 
oured spun sugar all over the 
desserts and aspic all over 
the buffet table. 

With tiie fresh food revolu- 
tion that is going on in today's 
food markets, supermarkets, 
good restaurants and domes- 
tic kitchens, the fact that 
students’ time and taste are 
being vested while they- 
learn to roll up tomato skins 
makes one weep fresh salt 
tears. 

Pro© Leith 


Christopher Driver 
Food and wine editor 
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After the abolition of bond washing we can now expect capital gains tax reforms 



NOTEBOOK 

Hamish McRae 


'-TH E? CLEAR implication of 
the ending of bond washing 
is that the Chancellor Is 
about to make substantial 
concessions on capital gains 
tax in the Budget 
The logic runs like this. 
Bond washing, not to be con* 
fused with money laundering 


which is rather different, 
results from having a differ- 
ent rate of tax on capital 
rains and on income. The 
difference in the tax rate 
makes it cost effective for 
income taxpayers to sell be- 
fore a dividend payment to 
Investors who do not pay 
tax. Income taxpayers pay 
the lower capital gains tax, 
while non-taxpayers don’t 
care anyway. In effect the 
market splits the tax saved 
between the two parties. 

The present differential 
between the two tax rates 
makes the transaction profit- 
able. But were capital gains 
tax to be either abolished or 
at least reduced, the scope 
for washing would be very 
much greater. The wider the 
differential between the two 
types of tax the more profit- 
able (he transaction becomes. 

So if the Chancellor wants 
to reform capital gains tag, 
putting a stop to bond wash- 
ing is an essential prelimi- 
nary deck-clearing action. 

Does he want to reform 
capital gains tax? Well, yes. 


He made it quite clear in 
last year’s budget that this 
was an area at which he 
would look further. The ar- 
gument behind this is princi- 
pally that capital gains tax is 
seen as- a tax which makes 
the capital market less effi- 
cient at Its job of allocating 
resources, but partly that as 
securities markets become 
mare international it is be- 
coming harder to police the 
tax. A study on what to do 
was carried out by the Trea- 
sury last year, and we 
should see the fruits of this 
in the budget next month. 

What about the implica- 
tions for pension fund tax- 
ation ? In as fhr as there is 
a lowering of capital gains 
tax rates, the relative privi- 
lege of the pension funds 
(which do not pay tax) is 
reduced. The clear aim of the 
Chancellor is to make the 
various forms of savings fis- 
cally neutral as far as poss- 
ible, and it will be interest- 
ing to see how' far the 
backwoods lobbying from the 
pension industry (which has 


been leaning on every tame 
Tory backbencher it can 
find) proves effective. 

To meet the charge that 
the Government is meddling 
with people’s pensions (and 
remember that a large pro- 
portion, of Tory voters are 
either drawing pensions, or 
within sight of that) the 
Chancellor will have to pur- 
sue the goal of fiscal neu- 
trality of savings by stealth. 
But of course cutting, or 
abolishing capital gains tax 
is a useful way of making it 
slightly more a t trac t i v e, rela- 
tively, to build up direct 
shareholdings, rather t han 
leaving it to a pension fund 
manager to do it instead. 

Finally, while it does not 
help the figures for the next 
fiscal year, the £300 million- 
a-year revenue gained by the 
change (which most people 
in the City believe is too low 
an estimate) will help fund 
future tax changes on finan- 
cial transactions. One neat 
presentational point would 
be to use the extra £300 mil- 
lion to fund the abolition of 


stamp duty, from some date 
in 1986. when "big bang" 
happens. , . • , „ 

To explain : -until the 
present system of securities 
trading is changed in 1986 
one of the principal protec- 
tions of the Stock Exchange 
monopoly is stamp duty. 
While the jobers can deal at 
a no min al rate and every 
other potential trader has to 
pay the duty, the jobbers are 
given a powerful competitive 
edge over non-Stock- Ex- 
change share traders. They 
can trade by all means, as 
merchant bankers Robert 
Fleming are at present 
doing. But they. do so under 
a government-imposed 

penalty. 

But stamp duty, halved in 
the last budget, is on the 
way out. It is a question of 
when, not whether. Once the 
London market Is fully inte- 
grated into the world securi- 
ties market, it would become 
extremely difficult to sustain 
the tax. The business would 
simply be booked abroad, or 
fly to New York. 


But if stamp duty were 
abolished too- early (i.e. in 
this Budget) the exchange's 
monopoly would be broken- 
before it has time to 
straighten out its rules for 
wider membership. The marr_ 
ket would fragment as it has 
in New. York and Tokyo. 

Now some would say that 
that would serve the ex- 
change right But if you be- 
lieve in trying to preserve a 
central securities market in 
London, run by (and policed 
by) the Stock Exchange, 
there is an argument for 
tying the ending of its vari- 
ous protective, tax breaks 
(like the concession on 
stamp duty) to the time 
when the exchange changes 
its rules both an dealing and 
on membership. 

Come the autumn of next 
year the revenues saved by 
yesterday's tax move will be 
coming m. Why hot abolish 
stamp duty from that date, 
for the two would roughly 
balance each other ? 

But wait a minute : if they 
do that, who or what is go- 


ing to . pay for the conces- 
sions on capital gains tax? A 
new turnover tax on. finan- 
cial services, perhapr? The 
answer to that question 
remains clouded. 


ICI caution 

XT; MIGHT seem a Utile dis- 
agreeable o£ the market to 
mark down ICI shares so 
sharply after it managed 
such an advance in profits, 
-hut the job of the markets is 
to anticipate rather than ap- 
plaud and the question is 
whether their caution ' is 
justified: 

It is difficult to answer that 
because it is not quite clear 
why the celling (much of 
which was from New York) 
took place: The legitimate 
ground for concern would be 
if there were fears that the 
cyclical nature of demand 
for Id products left it vul- 
nerable to a general eco- 
nomic downturn. It is a 
reasonable worry; but there 


is no evidence yet of that. At 
some stage the great US 
market will surely move into 
recession, and when that 
happens the rest of the 
world will suffer, and ICI 
along, with iL 

. But the company is mnch 
less dependent now on 
emormous plants producing 
boring products, and which 
have to be run flat out to 
make any money. The group 
is becoming cleverer, its 
product mix less vulnerable. 

Does the share price fall 
metier? It may hurt ICI’s 
self-esteem, but It is only 
really damaging were ICZ 
needing a bumper rights 
issue. It is very quiet about 
that, but you could argue 
that unless it plans a really 
enormous takever, it would 
be better for it not to try 
and twist shareholders’ arras 
for more cash. 

In any case there is room 
for a sight more indigenous 
growth, which is probably a 
more sensible course ot ac- 
tion than a megapurchasc of 
someone rise’s problems. 


Share price plunges after analysts express caution 


ICI through £lbn barrier 



By James ErUchman, P?jnted if the group’s profits The biggest single external United . States doubled to 

Chemicals Correspondent did not nse even higher in the factor aiding JCI was the around £200 mflMon as icr 

» *> e ?T e current year. weakness of sterling against continued fits sudden drive to 

British industrial company to But the stock market, for no the dollar and the German become a serious force in the 
earn more than £1 billion in a clear reason, wiped nearly mark, which enabled the com- US market against domestic 
single year. £200 million off the value of nany to boost exDorts dramati- rivals like TW&w* 


British industrial company to But the stock market, for no the dollar and the German become a serious force in the 
earn more than £1 billion in a clear reason, wiped nearly mark, which enabled the com- US market against domestic 
single year. £200 million off the value of pany to boost exports dramati- rivals like DuPont and Union 

The 1984 achievement had ICI in late trading. Its shares cally and to translate its grow- Carbide. Most US profits arain 
been widely forecast, but to plunged 33p to 831p after City ing overseas earnings into came from the heart drues 
ensure the message sank home analysts, who were invited to a weak pounds. Mr Harvey-Jones which led ICTs pharmaceuti- 
in important foreign markets later briefing, Were said to estimated yesterday that ex- cals division to another record 
ICI beamed the press confer- have come out “a little caa- change rate grins added £100 year with CarniiKs of fata 
ence live by satellite U> Frank- tious " about ICTs prospects. million to ICTs 1984 earnings, million. 

furt and to the Eiffel Tower Although ICI has taken . . , „ t 

where French journalists enormous strides to restructure an ij?, laa " Icrs 5111168 m 

watched the proceedings. Its basic businesses and mar- oo o P a the UK have now dwindled to 

Each division of the UK kets, it could not have broken aroun ? 25 ^ per _ cent of the 

chemicals combine showed si*- the £1 trillion barrier in 1984 i”; S ; n'losM b S? 0U PS total, *“d K3 13 scan " 

stantial earrings gains in every without a favourable economic oandngs of nrag the US and Japan for 

«... AM,m >.« i — nn xioo minion. more big acquisiti ons, Mr Har- 


regiou of the globe as group wind. Group sales rose by 20 


earnings rose 67 per cent from per cent to £9.9 billion thanks Th® agriculture _ .division, vey-Jones said. 

£619 million to £1.03 billion, in part to a strong upturn in which makes fertilisers and Investors were rewarded 

ICTs chairman, Mr John Har- demand for basic chemicals advanced again to with a 6p a share rise in thp 

veyJones, said the growth pat- aripMcs. ^recovery has gJ8 JS®. dividend to 30p - but the real 


tern had l 
first quax 
added he 


ad been sustained in the always been judged brittle, but J^f^ride sales to the iev e ] „f return on ICI shares 

quarter of 1985, and there are no obvious signs of United States. ^ 1(Wer t >»m it was hf 


disap- it breaking yet 


Overall profits 


the 1979. 


John Harvey-Jones 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


THE Sanderson furnishing 
fabric and William Morris 
wallpaper company is bring 
put up for sale by its owner 
for the last 20 years, Reed 
International. Sandersons, 
with annual sales of £35 mil- 
lion and profits of £1 mil- 
lion, employs 1,000 people in 
two weaving min* and a car- 
pet factory making Wiltons 
in Dundee It also owns the 
famous Berners Street show- 
room off Oxford Street. 

Mr Kenneth Morton, 
Heed's finance director, said 
the company saw it as out- 
side of its mainstream busi- 
ness. “ Frankly, there are 
more rewarding returns to 
be had.” Reed also an- 
nounced the sale of the 
Crown wallpaper company, 
with mills in Darwin and 
Oldham, Lancashire, to a big 
US wall-covering multi- 
national, Borden Inc. Crown 
employs 900 people. 

It is paying Reed £26 mil- 
lion for Crown and 
Sunworthy Wallcoverings of 
Canada, based in Toronto— 
somewhat above their value 
in Reed’s books. 

The three companies have 
made losses of £44 million iu 
the three financial years be- 
tween 1980-1 and 1982-3, 
while Reed undertook a 
major programme of market 
adjustments and cutbacks. 


PLANS to launch a new cut- 
price transatlantic airline. 
Highland Express, liave been 
shrived for .a year because of 
difficulties with aircraft 
modifications. Highland has 
also been given a new hear- 
ing at the CAA to satisfy the 
authorities that its finances 
are satisfactory. 

SELTRUST shareholders 
voted in Perth. Australia, 
yesterday to wind up the ex- 
isting company and appoint 
liquidators. Under a modified 
scheme of arrangement it is 
proposed that Seltrust share- 
holders should be offered 
shares in a new company or 
a cash option of 60 cents 
per share. Seltrust said it 
hoped the new scheme of ar- 
rangement would satisfy both 
minority shareholders and 
BP Australia, which owns 75 
per cent of the company. 

SHARES of House or Fraser, 
the Hamids stores group, 
rose by 6p to 328p yesterday 
on news that the Monopolies 
Commission report on the 
relationship between Lonhro 
and Fraser has been com- 
pleted. Mr Norman Tebbit, 
Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry, is expected to 
deliver his verdict on the in- 
vestigation later this month. 

THE amount of new sterling 
money raised by the issue of 
marketable securities rose to 
£692 million in February, ac- 
cording to latest statistics 
from Samuel Montagu. That 
compared with £531 million 
in January and £550 million 
in February, 19S4. 

THE General Council of 
British Shipping yesterday 
warned that shipowners 
would continue to move their 
operations abroad unless the 
government matched the sub- 
stantial investment aid of- 
fered in other countries. 
Last year the British fleet 
fell by 80 ships to 689 ships 
against a peak of 1,614 ships 
ten years ago. 


Sell-offs 
flop, says 
report 


Burnett & Hallamshire shares 
crash on worries about debt 


By David Simpson, 
Business Correspondent 
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sets were undervalued by an 
average 27 per cent while 
other nationalised companies, 
sold by other means, now also 
appear to have been substan- 
tially underpriced. 

And yet, “ massive job losses 
prior to privatisation result in 
the taxpayer picking up the 
redundancy bill and the new 
owner obtaining a trimmed 
down, highly profitable asset” 

The public had had to pick 
up another bill for the govern- 
ment’s privatisation policy in 
the shape of the fees of 161.6 
million pounds paid out to 
underwriters, financial and 
legal advisers and stock- 
brokers, in the five years to 
1984. 

Yet in return there had 
been few advantages to the 
public. While the average pay 
received by the chairman in 
six of the largest state-corpora- 
tions to be sold off had risen 
last year by 229 per cent, 
there was evidence that em- 
ployees’ conditions had deterio- 
rated. with jobs lost, working 
hours increased in at least one 
instance, and amended redun 
dancy and pensions provisions. 

The National Health Service 
had been a leading victim of 
the government's failure to 
achieve its own privatisation 
objectives. Contracting out had 
led to dramatic declines in ser- 
vices, together with employees' 
pay and conditions, while 
where local authorities had 
sought tenders for domestic 
services, none of the contrac- 
tors had been deemed 
satisfactory. 


Magazines 
fear VAT 


By Maggie Brown 

Nine hundred and sixty pub- 
lications and 600 jobs could 
be lost if the Government im- 
poses 15 per cent Value Added 
Tax on magazines, claims a 


report by Binder Hamiyn for 
the publishing industry. 

This represents nearly 20 
per cent of trade, technical 
and consumer magazines, and 
10 per cent of jobs. Magazine 
publishing companies would 
find profits reduced by 36 per 
cert, or £20 million, with 
redundancy costs totalling £13 
million. 

The report says 15 per cent 
on cover prices will lead to 
raised charges — though a 
number of major companies, 
including EMAP have already 
put up prices to take account 
of the possible budget 
changes. 


g Targets, 
losses Questioned. 

ult in 

j the by Peter Rodgers 
new City Editor 

nmed THE Government’s strict lar- 
set gets for nationalised industry 
' pick finances will only be realised 
rvem- If the industries ** use their 
cy in monopolies powers to raise 
161.6 prices,” the all-party Com- 
it to mons Select Committee on 
and the Treasury and the Civil 
stock- Service said yesterday. 
lts to The committee also said 
that the £3 billion contra- 
had gency reserve in the govem- 
> the merit’s spending plaits was 
? pay likely to prove inadequate, 
in in the spending plans did not 
rpora- fully reflect the cost of the 
risen miners’ strike, and the goV- 
cent, eminent might not be able 
t em- to achieve the local authority 
iterio- savings it wants, 
irking The MBs say that, “as the 
it one Chief Secretary (to the Tree- 
redun sury) conceded,” the plans 
lions, do not fully reflect the ef- 
_ fects of the miners* strike, 
even if It is resolved shortly. 
l *“ 1116 white paper gives the 

5 .. National Coal Board’s exter- 
^“On na j financing limits for 1983- 
t had M anfl for 1984-5 >5 £1J83 
Q ■** million and £1,850 million, 
yet the forecast for 1985-6 is 
whiie £723 minion. 

The committee concludes 
DL ® tic that: “ The problems of 

ntTac- flooding and deteriorating 
iemed coal faces, etc. will oblige 
the NCB to spend consider- 
able sums in repair costs, 
3 and until these difficulties 
3 are resolved there will be no 
corresponding receipts.” 

Plans for local authority 
spending in 1985-86 imply a 
reduction in cash terms from 
the previous year. The report 
says that despite rate cap* 
r pub- ping, which applies to an- 
could thorities which account for 
it im- threequarters -of the over- 
idded spend this year, “it Is (tiffi- 
ns a cult to see how the govern- 
n for ment will achieve the 
savings of at least 5 per cent 
y 20 in costs terms which it 
finical seeks.” 

, and For 1986-87 the plan for 
razine reducing the external finane- 


Fisons puts out call 
for ‘ renaissance ’ £94m 


By James ErUchman, 
Chemicals Correspondent 


allergy products. Profits grew 
from £25 million to £3L2 mil- 


j*,. ... wiiui iuuvu 01 me. gams 
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cent and asked shareholders 
for another £94 million to P cerK ‘ 
fund future expansion. 

In the last five years the 


Other drug companies refuse 
to reveal their NHS profits 
which are negotiated in secret 


hortSS?* 5 °L? u e „ dr T, t °- wito toe M 

STom £§TUi« to ‘°^ 3 ^ b7 - the 

the £48.3 million mmoonert 


yesterday. 


trimmed Fisons 1 earnings from 
its branded ethical products. 


Fisons also broke rants with But the shortfall was made up 
the other secretive me mbe rs of by the group's expanding gen- 
the UK drug industry by eric drugs division which is 
allowing profits earned from also likdy to benefit this year 
the National Health, to.be dis- from the new NHS " limited 
closed. Despite government Mst *» which is weighted heavily 
measures to cut the NH S toward cheaper, non-brand ed 
drugs bill Fisons’ -profits from medicines. 


the health service remained „ „ . .. , .. 

steady at about £12 milUoti on , More than half of the money 
sales of £35 million. from the one-for-five rights 

. ^ , , „ , ■ issue has been earmarked for 

• A string of and ac- further foreign expansion, 

qriritions bas shifted the focus Fisons* shares closed 15p higher 
of Fisons markets and profits at 30lp. 

abroad. Eighty per cent of 

group sales, which rose by 51 _ 

per cent to £553 million, now r | 1 o'w nra -min nr 

come from outside the UK. A “ “I lllllg 

The biggest gains came from BRITAIN’S tobacco compa- 
S*. ■aSS l 5, e By p SS!S Jgr ni« y«tentoy warned the 

^BarTisa ersss&.'tsfi^sst 

earnings rise from £5.7 million ? iHket 2 

t° as.8jmioto.Tbe horttad- “an* P th7 &A , 3 mLj£ 

^on. The Tobacco Advisory 
Council said that 50,000 jobs 

^uinrTtn fp ° m ^ had been *°st in the industry 

million to £5-8 million. since 1979, and that many 

Fisons’ biggest profit earner tobacco factories were located 
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Tax warning 

BRITAIN’S tobacco compa- 
nies yesterday warned the 
government against increas- 
ing cigarette taxes by more 
than 3p or 4p a packet to 
reflect the effects of infla- 
tion. The Tobacco Advisory 
Council said that 50,000 jobs 
had been lost in the industry 
since 1979, and that many 
tobacco factories were located 
in depressed areas like 
Northern Ireland, the North- 
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Taxman 
to hit . 
bond 
washing 


By Veter Rodgers, 

City Editor 

THE government is to block 
a £300 million a year stock 
market tax loophole called 
bond washing, which is used 
to eravert income into capi- 
tal gains, which are assessed ■ 
at a lower tax rate. 

The move threw the mar- 
ket in government stocks 
Into turmoil and caused a 
basic reassessment of the 
price relationships between 
indexed -and low coupon 
gilts, and conventional high 
coupon gilts. Indexed gained 
ami conventional stocks 
dropped. 

The Inland Revenue said 
that the £300 million a year 
cost of the device of bond 
washing was increasing and 
could "well rise more 
quickly when toe new struc- 
ture of the gilt edged market 
is Introduced next year.” 

The main users of bond 
washing arc life assurance 
companies and unit and in- 
vestment trusts, together 
with private individuals, and 
cash-rich companies. At - 
ihqngti many life and unit 
trust companies wHl be hit, 
the reaction was that the ef- 
fects would vary widely. , 

Some companies '-nse- the 
practice more than others, 
but are expected to switch 
their investment strategies to 
counteract same of toe 
effects. 

It could also affect toe 
products they offer. For ex- 
ample Abbey Ufe said it 
could mesa “marginally less 
generous” annuity rates. 

Life assurance shares m 
fact shot np as the market 
concluded *i»»t toe Chancel- 
lor would not have a second 
go at the sector in toe 
budget . . 

Because of the surprise, 
the gilts market was unable 
to open until lJLOOam 

Hie device used is to sell 
a bond just before the divi- 
dend date when its capital 
value reflects the Imminence 
of toe dividend, and boy 
back a pwliif bond later, 
after the dividend has been 
paid to someone else, nor- 
mally a discount house, job- 
ber or Eurobond trader who 
would suffer no tax 
penalties. 

For the seller of the bond. 
this is equivalent to taking 
toe interest as a capital pay- 
ment. The TiF l,n< i Revenue, 
says: “ Taken in combination 
with toe exemption from 
capital gains tax enjoyed by 
most fixed interest securities 
held for 12 months or more, 
substantial amounts of tax 
can be avoided.” 

From February 28, 1986, 
interest on bonds will be 
treated as accruing on a <fsy- 
to-day basis, and in the 
meantime there will be rales 
to limit attempts to get 
round the measures. 

Treatment of Interest on a 
day-to-day basis means that 
income tax is levied in pro- 
portion to the length of time 
the bond is held daring toe 
year, rather than entirely on 
whoever owns it when the 
dividend is paid. 

Individuals with less than 
£5,000 of stock will be ex- 
empt from the- scheme, 
which applies to all fixed in- 
terest stocks. 

The Bank of England Is to 
limit the activity of discount 
houses to “ normal levels ” in 
the period up to February 
next year, because the houses 
are one of the main conduits 
for bond washing. 

They buy bonds from Inves- 
tors who want to do some 
washing, bnt escape toe in- 
come tax. 


US trade deficit 
fuels calls for 
protectionism 


From Alex Bnnnmer 
in Washington 

The strong dollar led to a 
sharp deterioration in the 
USA’s trade with the rest of 
the world In January, 
strengthening toe growing pro- 
tectionist lobby in the United 
States. 

Although' the dollar has 
retreated somewhat in the last 
48 hours, this came too late to 
make any difference to the 
January trade figures when 
imports outpaced exports - by 
an alarming 810.8 bUltoo. Even 
If toe dollar falls from previ- 
ous peaks, the US government 
still expects the trade deficit 
to widen this year to around 
$140 billion after the $123.31 
billion shortfall run-up in 1984. 

A surge in cheap imports to 
$29.69 billion — up 9J2 per 
cent from the previous month 
— was the main reason for 
the large trade gap. The Fed- 
eral Reserve chairman, Mr 
Paul Volcker. and other US 
officials warn that these huge 
trade deficits are not sustain- 
able for any length of time 
without posing serious risks to 
the American and international 
economies. 

There was some better news 
for Western Europe in this 
January's trade figures. After 
the initial failure to take full 
advantage of the selling oppor- 
tunities on toe American mar- 
kets, the US deficit with 
Europe widened to $L99 bil- 
lions in January— almost 
double toe December figure. 
This clearly reflected the 
strong rise in the dollar which 


took place after toe turn uf 
the year. 

But the Western European 
surplus with the US is still 
well outpaced by Japan, which 
had a surplus of $3.67 billion 
with America in January- This 
is certain to lead to pressure 
on Capitol Hill for the intro- 
duction of measures to protect 
America industry. Support for 
a 20 per cent Import surcharge 
is still gaining momentum de- 
spite warnings from Mr 
Volcker about taking such pro- 
vocative action. 

In a statement yesterday lira 
Commerce Secretary, Mr Mal- 
colm Baldridge, said that the 
trade gap would widen this 
year primarily due to a strong 
dollar which rose 10 per cent 
against a basket of currencies 
of the America's trading part- 
ners in 1984 — and has climbed 
a further 9 per cent in the 
surge since December. 

Mr Baldridge noted that the 
US economy was still growing 
a strong clip and this was also 
likely to boost imports and 
contribute to a further deterio- 
ration in America's balance of 
payments. 

Oddly enough, despite toe 
loud protests from American 
exporters about the value of 
the dollar, exports held up 
remarkably well in January, 
rising 1.4 per cent to $19.4 
billion. 

On the import side it was 
cars from Japan and Europe 
that fuelled the upsurge. Motor 
imports from Japan climbed to 
$1.06 billion while Imports 
from other countries climbed 
an astonishing 66 per cent to 
$897.6 billion. 


RP Martin may go 
Dutch for £44m 


By Mary Brasier 

A Netherlands securities 
group emerged yesterday as 
toe bidder for money brokers 
R. P. Martin. Quadrex NV un- 
veiled terms which value Mar- 
tin at £43.9 million and have 
been approved by the Bank of 
England and toe group’s exist- 
ing major shareholder. 

Martin shares, which were 
suspended at 420p on Wednes- 
day resumed trading at 440p 
and later sMpped 5 p to 435p 
on news of the offer. 
Bittbaum. the West Germany 
money brokers which owns 45 
per cert -of Martin has given 
irrevocable undertakings to ac- 
cept along with holders of a 
further 8.8 per cent of the 
group, including directors. 

Quadrex headed by Mr Gary 
Klesch has only just been in- 
corporated in the UK but Is 


described as an interoationnl 
investment banking group of- 
fering a variety of financial 
advisory services. 

The deal complies with Bank 
of England rales which restrict 
ownership of money brokers. 
Banks are allowed no more 
than a 10 per cent sharehold- 
ing. Martin said yesterday that 
the Quadrex proposals were ac- 
ceptable to the Bank and the 
recognised broker status of the 
group would not be affected 
by the change of ownership. 

Quadrex said that it planned 
to develop Martin's business 
under the group's existing man- 
agement (Chief executive Peter 
Entires will stay on.) “It is 
intended that Martin and the 
Quadrex group will work 
together to take advantage of 
toe opportunities to provide 
services which emerge as 
worldwide capital markets 

develop.” 


Call for ECGD boost 


By John Hooper, 

Trade Correspondent 

The Commons Trade and In- 
dustry Committee yesterday 
called on the Government to 
provide toe Export Credit 
Guarantees Department with 
more staff and better 
resources to carry out its 
work. 

The committee s report — based 
on evidence gathered at the 
end of last year — will be 
seen within the trading com- 
munity and the ECGD itself 
as a valuable vote of confi- 
dence at a time when the De- 
partment is coming under in- 
creasing pressure from the 
Treasury to ensure that it 
breaks even in the shorter- 
term. 

The ECGD, which ensures 


exporters and banks providing 
export credit against non-pay- 
ment, has found itself in an 
tocreastngly difficult position 
as a result of the international 
debt crisis. In the last fin an- ■ 
rial year it was forced to bor- 
row money from the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the first time 
in 30 years. 

It is the prospect of further 
borrowings, which would auto- 
matically increase the size of ; 
the government’s deficit, that • 
alarms the Treasury. But the - 
all-party committee maintains 
in its report that “the nature J 
of ECGD's business is such ! 
that the final outturn of all i 
the risks underwritten in any j 
year cannot be assessed accu- ; 
rately until several years later, 
when the risks have expired.” * 


Ford is right and wrong, says MMC 


reducing toe external financ- 
ing limits of the nationalised 
industries “is reminiscent of 
toe unfulfilled plans made in 
1980.” 

In the state Industries, 
manipulation of financing 
limits and target rates of 
return could lead to distor- 
tions in pricing and invest- 
ment and money lodged by 
the industries with the gov- 
ernment looked very much 
like forced loans, 


By David Simpson, and the Copyright Act to els supflsed by Ford itself 

Business Correspondent reduce toe period over which would probably be higher than 

Th«. -MnnnnoHM and Moreens a manufacturer held sole they are. It also concluded 

rights to a product to five that if Ford were allowed a 


Commission 


yesterday 
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d replacement for ForS question- toe extent to which 

should be stopped. cars. all companies,, not just those 

Hie best way of achieving The MMC’s main ground for in the motor industry, would 
this, toe MMC recommended, complaint was that but for the in future be able to rely on 
should be through changes in advent of the independents, their industrial copyrights, 
the Registered Designs Act prices for the replacement pan- trademarks and patents. 


The -MMC indicated that It 
did not believe that one pro- 
posed solution to the dilemma 

— compulsory- licensing -rights 

— would be effective. Another 
manufacturer, BL, Is negotiat- 
ing to allow independents to 
make replacement parts in ex- 
change for* royalties of be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent, but 
Ford has argued that it would 
need a ■m'munnm 60 per cent 
royalty just to cover its costs. 

The MMC report acknowl- 
edged that as the law stands. 
Ford is within its rights to 


pursue its present actions ‘ 
against the independent sup- ' 
pliers, but called upon the 
group, as a gesture of good- 
will, to drop its suits. 

If toe group chose to disre- : 
gard this appeal, the MMC .ac- ' 
knowledged, then it was un- • 
likely that any action could be 
taken daring the lengthy : 
period before toe law was v 
revised. Ford said in turn that L 
it would be unable to say what 
action it was likely to take r 
until it had. studied the MMC ' ~ 
report in greater detail. ' y 
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Post haste . . . but will 
the changes be as rapid? 


Ths Post Off ice management wants a radical 
s[i2,ke-up. Michael Smith reports 



the goods? 


NEXT WEEK will bring a 
crucial three days in the 
long history of the Post 
Office. A turning point in its 
.affairs will be reached on 
Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday as represen- 
tatives of 120,000 postal 
workers meet in Bourne- 
mouth for a special confer- 
ence of the Union of Com- 
munication Workers. 

. Ordinarily, conferences of 
the union are far from cap- 
tivating occasions. This time, 
though, the meeting carries 
[i mm ense significance for the 
Post Office, its 175,000 
workforce, and customers, 
and will help determine its 
‘shape and style for decades 
to come. 

The special gathering has 
been summoned in response 
to growing pressure from the 
management for a radical 
shake-up of long-standing 
work practice's, staffing poli- 
cies, and for the introduction 
.of new technology. 

Normally, such an indus- 
trial relations package would 
be the subject of a fairly 
straightforward negotiations 
the sort of debate which 
takes place regularly be- 
tween workers and 
management. 

Xn this case, however, it is 
different because the union 
one of the country's most 
democratic trade unions, 
vests its power in the hands 
of delegate conferences. Next 
week's three-day conference 
'seeks approval to alter the 
balance of power and give 
the negotiators a free hand 
to dfiscuss directly with the 
management. 

Union officials are cau- 
tious about forecasting the 


outcome of the conference, 
while PO executives remain 
adamant that the new regime 
of work practices, staffing 
and technology agreements 
must be Implemented. 

Intriguing!/, the union's 
hierarchy would prefer to 
negotiate its way through the 
minefield of change proposed 
by the management. But it is 
by no means certain that the 
rank and file will give the 
executive that power. 

The Post Office is firm in 
its resolve to push the mea- 
sures through as soon as 
possible. This means that if 
the rank and file turns down 
the executive’s plea, the very 
real prospect exists of the 
first national postal dispute 
in over a decade. 

The measures, designed to 
match staffing levels more 
accurately to the volume of 
mail passing through the sys- 
tem, centre largely on chang- 
ing long-standing work prac- 
tices, extending new 
technology behind the 
counter, getting more from 
sorting mechanisation, and 
using more part-time staff. 

These are highly emotive 
subjects in the organisation 
and, indeed, executives prefer 
not to use the phrase “ part- 
time staff.* 1 They prefer the 
more cumbersome, but less 
sensitive “ less than full- 
time " staff. 

The increased use of part- 
timers is fairly typical of the 
ways in which the manage- 
ment believes it can make 
the business more efficient. 

Ideally the PO would like 
to cut down drastically on 
the traditionally high levels 
of overtime enjoyed by 
postal workers in favour of 


more part-timers' who can be 
drafted to cope with peak 
mail traffic flows in, for ex- 
ample, the late - summer 
months or even on Saturday 
mornings. 

Postal workers, though, are 
strongly opposed to part- 
time staffing, even though a 
high level of casual staffing 
is tolerated for the Christ- 
mas season. 

However, postal workers 
have given the Union what 
amounts to an effective em- 
bargo against even 
negotiating for an increase 
in casual staffing above 
levels reached in 1979, and 
there is a s imil ar embargo 
which prevents the PO mak- 
ing greater use of the ma- 
chinery for mechanised 
sorting of mail. 

Ending these embargoes is 
crucial to the package, as are 
other elements like changing 
working practices. 

In return for the union's 
acceptance of the need to ne- 
gotiate and implement such 
changes, the Post Office Is, 
in effect, offering workers a 
mixture of job security, some 
special payments, and a lot 
of “ jam tomorrow.*’ 

The Job security will 
emerge in the shape of a 
firm commitment of no com- 
pulsory redundancies among 
the 100,000 postmen and 
20,000 sorters. However, the 
no redundancies commitment 
emerges at a particularly 
difficult time in industrial re- 
lationship elsewhere, since the 
Post Office will shortly be 
unveiling new plans to intro- 
duce automation at postal 
counters. This must inev- 
itably pose some threat to 
the jobs of back-room cleri- 
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cal staff. These workers, 
though, are not part of next 
week's debate. 

The union Itself has al- 
ready managed to extract 
some useful payments for 
staff affected by earlier pro- 
ductivity schemes. Savings 
from new working methods 
were split up, with 55 per 
cent going to staff. A similar 
deal seems likely if the con- 
ference gives its negotiators 
the power to discuss directly 
with the management 

The jam tomorrow element 
is essentially a message from 
the board that the new work- 
ing measures will make the 
PO a more efficient and 
profitable enterprise. Union 
officials privately accept that 
the best way to safeguard 


However, the Board is con- 
vinced that the scope for 
further advances is limited 
by work practices. And 
union executives are quietly 
confident they can negotiate 
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Preliminary Results for!984: 

■A record pre-tax profitof£48.3m ’" : - 
(1983:£31.2m). 

; H Sales up 51 .2% at£5526m, with 
j particularly strong growth in the USA, 

] Japan and mainland Europe. Overseas 
- salesnowaccountfor80%ofthetotal. 

| ■ Emphasis on marketing and operating 
[ efficiency increased market share and 
j profitabilityinthekeyareasforallthree 
! Divisions. 


■ Sixacquisitions carried forward the 
Group strategy of expanding in 
international growth industries with 
strong profit records. 

■ High level of research and 
development continued. 

Fisons today is an internationally 
expanding and technology based 
company operating three core business 
Divisions: Pharmaceuticals, Scientific 
Equipmentand Horticulture. 



1983 

£m 

1984 

£m 

% increase 

Sales 

365.4 

552.6 

+512 

Group profit before taxation - 

- • 31.2 

48.3 

+54.8 

Group profit after taxation 

25.1 

38.0 

+51.4 

Earnings pershare 

14.4p 

19.5p 

+35.4 


Fisons Phamiaceutical Division is a world 
leader in the fields ofailergy and 
immunology with rapidiy growing sales 
particularly in the USA, Japan, and EEC 
countries. To maintain rts leadership 
position its laboratories workatthe 
frontiers of allergy research. 

Fisons Scientific Equipment Division is 
the world's third largest supplier of 
science products and is expanding 
dramatically especially in the North 
American healthcare market 


Fisons Horticulture Division’s products 
are market leaders in the UK being sold 
both to the leisure gardener and the 
professional grawerrThe Division is also 
developing new markets in the USA and 
exports around the world. 


j The Board is recommending a final dividend of2.7p net (225p net) per 
j Ordinary share, making atotal of4.5p net (375p net) fertile full yea?: an increase 
of20%. 


version ofinfbrmalion contained in the Group’s 
with the RfiBStw tf Oxrtomies. An unqualified 


financial statements for the year ended 31 December 1983 which have been filed with the Registrar ofCompanies. An unquafil 
audit report was issued m respect of these financial statemoits, ' 


Horticulture 
Pharmaceuticals 
Scientific Equipment 
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LEADING City figures yes- 
terday indorsed the -govern- 
ments proposals' for future 
regulation. . of the _ Square 
Mile, but. uxged that a single 
body should be responsible 
for policing. City institutions. 

The City Capital Markets 
Committee which Includes 
bankers,' investment manag- 
ers and stockbrokers, and is 
sponsored by the Bank of 
England, believes that the 
task of protecting investors 
should lie with one regula- 
tory body. The white paper 
proposals suggested two reg- - 
ul story bodies -but said they 
might subsequently merge, if 
the City so decided. 

“It will be of, critical im- 
portance that tine new system 
gets' off to the best possible - 


start and that nothing is 
done .-which might tend 'to 
limit the' authority-, of its 
leaders,” said the committee 
in a formal reply to the Jan- 
uary white paper. 

. The. committee's main ar-. 
gument is that a single body 
would cover both securit i e s 
and the marketing 1 of 
investments. 

“ Separation into two bod- 


ies would undoubtedly cause 
real problems in drawing 


employment is to work in an 
expanding business, and they 
are anxious not to be seen 
as 20th century Luddites 


when it comes to new 
technology. 

The Post Office case is 
certainly strengthened by its 
recent trading performance 
when, against all expecta- 
tions. the business has ex- 
panded greatly in the depths 
of a recession, increased its 
profits, and maintained a 
large programme of capital 
investment 


a; sensible agreement for the 

120.000 workers likely to be 
affected. 

The Post Office is anxious 
to expand and modernise no- 
tably in the fields of counter 
services where it believes its 

21.000 outlets can soon corn- 


lines of demarcation, entail 
duplication of effort in 
building up the necessary in- 


pete squarely with hanks and . 
building societies. 


building societies. 

Union leaders would like 
the membership to be part 
of that growth and develop- 
ment — provided the terms 
and price are fair. 

Next week union represen- 
tatives must decide whether 
they will give their negoti- 
ators a free hand to discuss 


building up the necessary in- 
formation base, and risk the 
emergency ' of “ gaps in the 
coverage of the final frame- 
work as well as confusion in 
the minds of those outside 
the financial community,” 
says the committee’s report 
With the choice of a se- 
curities supremo to act as 


competing for toe available 
talent," the report continues. 

The committee also argues 
that the legislation proposed 
by toe Government should in- 
clude the investment busi- 
ness of life assurance and 
pension funds and that each 
area of investment busi^^ss 
should be policed by a single 
regulator. 

“While there are dearly 
aspects' of pension adminis- 
tration and life assurance 
which fall outside the ambit 
of investment business those 
employed in the investment 
activity inside such entities 
are no different- in *h®ir 
dealings with toe capital 
markets from those who will 
come within the scope of the 
legislation,” the committee's 
report argues. . 

The report goes on to add 
that . the . structure proposed 
by the .Government’s white 
paper will need to be supple- 
mented. by for example the 
inclusion of the existing 
Takover Panel and a commit- 
ment by the Department of 
Trade to investigate sus- 
pected crimes if the new se- 
curities and . investment 
board asks for an inquiry. 

“ In the committee’s view a 
system of self-regulation 
which attempts to ensure 
good behaviour solely by the 
threat of a ‘nuclear deter- 
rent' is likely to fail", says 
the committee. It argues that 
the new regulatory body 
should have the power to im- 
pose minor penalties includ- 
ing fines. “ If this approach 
gives rise to constitutional 
difficulties it is in our view 


watchdog for the new regula- 
tions still unresolved, the 
committee reminds White 
hall and the bank of Eng- 
land that it is important to 
recruit “ outstanding ” people 
to head self-regulation. 

“It will not be. easy to 
find individuals of toe right 
quality able to spare suffi- 
cient - tune. - and selection 
would be all the more diffi- 
cult if there were two bodies 


that, participation. If they do 
not, the stage will be set for 


not, the stage will be set for 
an unhappy time in postal 
industrial -relations. 


difficulties it is in our view 
a matter of the utmost 
urgency that the difficulties 
be considered and resolved,” 
the committee says. 

Its response to the white 
paper assumes broad agree- 
ment with the Government's 
principles that policing of in- 
vestment and securities bod- 
ies is best left to the City it- 
self, but adds the important 
proviso that the trade Secre- 
tary's proposals need fine tim- 
ing. 


Savers ‘need champion’ 


SAVERS should have their 
own ombudsman, like .the 
one already appointed by the 
insurance industry and soon 
to be appointed by the 
banks, the chairman of the 
National Consumer Council 
said yesterday. 

“We pride ourselves on 


He described the present 
arrangements for dealing 
with disputes between build- 


the competitiveness of the 
market for savings in this 
country, but I hold it as an 
article of faith that markets 
will- only operate effectively 
if those who buy in them, 
who are defrauded or dam- 
aged by the promises made 
to them, have adequate 
means of redress,” Mr 
Michael Montague told the 
City University Business 
School 

He explained that he had 
in mind an ombudsman fin- 
anced by toe savings indus- 
try “but with a sufficient 
degree of independence to 
command confidence and 
respect as an adjudicator. 

“It seems - to us, in the' 
NCC, that he should be able 
to make judgments in the ' 
light of good business prac- 
tice as well as with refer- 
ence to the formal legal con- 
tractual position." 


ing societies and their mem- 
bers as 44 pretty ramshackle " 
and said that individuals 
whose only recourse in a .dis- 
pute was to the courts were 
placed “at a very consider- 
able disadvantage.” 

There might at present be 
very few disputes between 
b uilding societies and mem- 


they have to surrender a pol- 
icy soon after taking it up. 
It is not satisfactory that in- 
vestors can be subject to 


very heavy selling pressure 
to buy a policy which may 
not turn out to be precisely 
what they need, and then 
lose substantial sums of 
money when they wish not 
to continue with it 
41 Providing a mechanism 
for relieving disputes about 
t h i s would deal with what . I 
belfifeve is ' now an area of 
major dissatisfaction with the 
life assurance industry.” 

On pensions the increasing 
popularity of the personal, 
portable variety would result 
in people entering into 
highly complex agreements 
“which many of them will 
understand only imper- 
fectly.” The full Implications 
of some pension schemes 
would emerge only in 20 or 
30 years’ time “ and the 


bers. . but legislative propos- 
als to allow .the, societies; to :■ 
act more like banks would 
inevitably “involve a much 
higher degree of potential 
dispute than current 
operations.” 

Mr Montague . said he 
would also like to see a new, 
independent redress system, 
other than the courts, for 
people with pension prob- 
lems, and wider powers 
given to the existing insur- 
ance industry ombudsman to 
allow him to deal with dis- 
putes on actuarial matters. 

44 One of, the greatest 
single complaints I know 
that consumers have against 
insurance companies is the 
extremely bad value for 
money which they get if 


thought of haring to settle 
in toe courts what was 
meant by- an agreement en- 
tered into that long ago sim- 
ply horrifies me,” the NCC 
chairman said. 

Rosemary Collins 



Mils £48*3 million - Up 54*8% 


ICIinl 984 

Profits over £1 billion 
in record year. 


’IfreBoairioTOggcfoBoflnipaMnKmk^ 
announce the folkwhig trading results of the Group for the year 1984 
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‘Group’ means 7CI and its subsidiaries. £m r means mSIions of pounds sterling. 


Thnwrer/sales to customers outside the Group 
Chemicals-UK 


-orecseas 


l&tnl turnover 


Trading profit 


Profit before taxation 


Net profit attributable to parent company, 
before extraordinary items 


per£l Ordinary Stock 
Dividends per £1 Ordinary Stock 


98.2p G53p 

30.0p 24.0p 


Trading results for the first quarter 
of 1985 willbe announced oil 
Thursday 25 April 1985. 
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Kerridge pulls Fisons out of the mud 


By James Eriichman, 

Chemicals Correspondent 

Fisons wrote its own success 
story yesterday when it am 
nounced another athletic leap 
m earnings and confidently 
asked shareholders for £94 mil- 
lion to bach its overseas espam 
sion plans. 

Only three years ago Fisons 
was hogged down in the mud 
of Ipswich, prepared only to 
keel over with exhaustion. 
Like so many contented com- 
panies Fisons had grazed som- 
nolently in British fields. It 
woke stunned to find it could 
not even support its own 
weight and clods to lead the 
recession came. 

Fisons survived because it 
gave its head to an unlikey 
man who shook off the dead 
weight and clods to leave the 
company to higher ground. 
John Kerridge did not look or 
act like previous Fisons bosses. 
He lacked their knighthoods. 


their Pall Man manners and 
tbeir tunned vision. 

Fisons always was a strange 
beast: a lumbering fertiliser 
and peat group with an ad- 
vanced but small pharmaceuti- 
cal company tucked under its 
belt Profits from the agricul- 
tural businesses were supposed 
to fund drug research until 
the next breakthrough could 
be found. 

Within months of taking 
over Mr Kerridge was obliged 
to do the unthinkable not once 
but twice. The fertiliser busi- 
ness bad gone to pot because 
it could not compete with the 
giants of the industry like ICL 
Mr Kerridge sold it for £50 
million to Norsk Hydro and 
rid Fisons of a big cash drain. 
Only weeks before be had 
been forced to abandon Fisons' 
only hope of a new drug 
breakthrough when the allergy 
medicine threw up cancer dan- 
gers at its final safety hurdle. 


Fisons’ market capitalisation 
had fallen to a miserable £45 
million and Mr Kerridge ad- 
mitted With comfortable hind- 
sight yesterday.; “I’m sur- 
prised no one pounced ; it 
would have been easy to take 
us over." 

Yesterday the stock market 
valued Fisons at a hefty £720 
million. It is far easier to dis- 
card deadweight businesses 
than to find profitable new 
ones. The City obviously be- 
lieves that Mr Kerridge. who 
earned his spurs as an 
axeman, also knows how to 
build. 

It would have been tempting 
to build up Fisons’ drugs div- 
ision, but also futile and hor- 
rendously expensive in a mar- 
ket dominated by giants like 
Hoechst and Eli Lilly which 
might have swallowed Fisons 
whole before It found its 
feet— and still could. • 

Mr Kerridge took Fisons 


down, the .less .glamorous road 
of Investing in scientific in- 
struments— an - allied field 
.where.. the...entry. foe is far 
cheaper. Last February the sci- 
entific equipment distributor. 
Curtin. JHatheson, was -acqired 
for $50 million, and a smaller 
acquisition 'followed. The pur- 
chase- - price was - immediately 
recouped when Fisons decided 
to abandon another long-stand- 
ing 'British, business — Its joint 
pesticides vesture with Boots. 
FBC, which brought In £60 
million. 

Like its much- -bigger old 
rival, ICI, which reported 
record profits of £1 billion yes- 
terday, Fisons has made a 
quick exit from Britain to find 
new markets and profits. Six 
years ago Fisons sold just 20 
per cent of its goods abroad 
and only 5 per cent' in the 
United States Now' 80 per cent 
of sales come from abroad and 
43 per cent from the US alone. 


Even the old agricultural div- 
ision, known for its garden 
products like Gro-hag, is mak- 
ing foreign acquisitions. 

At least £50 million of the 
new rights issue money is -ear- 
marked to- fund more expan- 
sion. Without apology or hesi- 
tation John Kerridge says 
"We are likely to go for scien- 
tific instruments again and I 
certainly would not rule out 

ethical pharmaceuticals or hor- 
ticulture; But the acquisitions 
will -in all likelihood ..be 
abroad, not in the UK.” “ 

The assessment has no 
element of personal ' pique. 
These days the British - com- 
mercial establishment is quite 
proud of Jobs Kerridge. -.de- 
spite his ordinary : background 
and distaste for club etiquette. 
He was even asked to gjve ihe 
latest Quilter Goodison lecture 
on education and industry at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge- 
East Anglia remains ' a fine 



Bond washing 
blues hit 
the gilts sector 


John Kerridge . . . | 

place for academic speech 1 
making, but it is no place to; 
get stuck in the commercial; 
mud again. I 


COMPANY BRIEFING 

k C1_ - GOOD Relations, the only 

- fully quoted PR and ad- 

vertUdng group, managed a 
53 per cent jump in profits 
/\-m J fw to £1.3 million, in 1984. This 

CXlllo was what the market had ex- 


on a 
profit 


After increasing its mid 
year loss. Saga Holidays ended 
the year to October 31 with a 
pre-tax profit of £2.5 million 
— nearly 5 per cent up on the 
£2.4 million for the previous 
16 months. 

UK trading was tough 
throughout the year with stiff 
competition squeezing margins 
despite an improvement in 
load factors on charter air- 
craft. The group offset this to 
an extent by reducing costs. 

Saga International improved 
its sales by 43 per cent and 
Mr Roger de Haan. the chair- 
man. says that this justifies 
“ our confidence that a success- 
ful North American version of 
the Saga formula has been 
developed." 

The strength of the dollar 
" clearly assisted us in achiev- 
ing faster growth than that 
uriglnally expected." The 
group also continued to de- 
velop its .domestic American 
holiday bumness, which 
achieved a “ good increase ” in 
sales. 

On current trading, Mr De 
Haan says that UK bookings 
have not maintained the strong 
increases experienced earlier 
In the booking period, but are 
still running “ somewhat 
ahead ” of last year. 

In the US, bookings are well 
ahead mid the . board expects 
this to be maintained. 


GOOD Relations, the only 
fully quoted PR and ad- 
vertising group, managed a 
53 per cent jump in profits 
to £1.3 million, in 1984- This 
was what the market had ex- 
pected so the shares lost 2p 
to 226p on the news after a 
brief rise to 231p. 

This is a lot rosier than 
the 210p low hit by the 
shares early in February 
after news that two directors 
had quit after the decision 
to move the financial PR ac- 
tivities out of the City. 

The group .has since 
reversed the decision and al- 
though the two directors ran 
an account group with 
£150,000 of fee income — 
just under 2 per cent of 
group turnover — just one 
third of this business is go- 
ing with them. 

A breakdown of the 
results shows that new acqui- 
sition Paul- Winner Market- 
ing made a profit of 
£150,000. This compares with 
a loss of £26,000 under Mr 
Winner who operated on a 
rather different tax basis. 

The fast growth of the 
consumer and technology 
business pushed up its con- 
tribution by 176 per cent 
and accounted for 35 per 
cent of the group total, 
while financial and corporate 
PR maintained its profit and 
accounts for 32 per cent of 
the group total, with design 



Raglan 

doubles 


Raglan Property Trust has 
bought a package of properties 
from the Glynwed Group 
which will more than double 


Raglan’s asset base to £8.1 
million. 

The acquisition involves 
properties in the West Mid- 
lands. Manchester and Bolton. 
They are sites which were put 
on the market as Glynwed de- 
rided they were surplus to op- 
erating requirements. Raglan, 
which is paying £435 million 
via a shares deal with 
Glynwed, expects to more than 
; double its rental income to 
around £530.000 as well as 
: boost its assets from a current 
figure of £3.9 million. 

The deal with Glynwed 
means tile group now hold a 
□ear 29 per cent stake in Rag- 
lan, and two Glynwed directors 
will join the Raglan board. 

Glynwed says it regards the 
Raglan shareholding as a Iong- 


MD Maureen Smith 

and advertising, 28 per cent 
of the total, also holding its 
contribution. 

Maureen Smith. the 
group’s managing director, 
said yesterday that the 
group’s office in New York 
was not likely to affect prof- 
its either way this year but 
a contribution for next year 
was expected. Over half the 
group's present clients do 
business in the US and after 
a period of Judicious head 
hunting the group expects to 
be able to offer its full 
range of services there. 

There are no plans as yet 
for a Wall Street quotation 
for the group. 


term investment, and it is not 
planning to buy further shares. 
Glynwed has property interests 
in the UK valued at £33 mil- 
lion and the current sale rep- 
resents a disposal of some of 
the portfolio’s development 
sites. 

Enterprise 
pays £14 m 

Enterprise Oil is paying £14 
million for Tanks Consolidated 
Investments wholly owned ex- 
ploration and production sub- 
sidiary. Tanks Oil and Gas 
Holdings. 


Tanks has interests in 12 
blocks in the UK sector of the 
North Sea and six in the 
Dutch sector ranging between 
14 per . cent- and 5 per cent 
They include the Bosun gas 
condensate discovery on 16/26 
and 16/27b, 170 miles east of 
the Moray Firth and two gas 
discoveries in quadrant 48 of 
the southern North Sea. 70 
miles off the mouth of the 
Humber. 

In the Dutch North Sea they 
contain the P6 gas field which 
came on stream in December, 
1983. an oil discovery on block 
P8 and a gas discovery on 
block P2. All tlhree finds are 
50-80 utiles north-west of 
Amsterdam. 

Enterprise will pay up to a 
maximum of £4-5 million, if 

and when development plans 
are approved for discoveries. 

The deal represents a fur- 
ther step in the build-up of 
Enterprise’s exploration base 
In the UK North Sea. It also 
provides it with a stake in ex- 
ploration and production off- 
shore the Netherlands. 


JOHN ASPINALL made a 
tidy profit on his 1967 rrroest- 
ment of tlJJOO in wallpaper 
and furnishing group Osborne 
and Little, which recently 
joined the USM. He has given 
ISSfiOO shores to the founda- 
tion which runs his zoos at 
Port Lympne and Howletts 
and these have been sold and 
placed through the market. 
The stake was worth £366,000 
at yesterday's share price, 
while his remaining 5.9 per 
cent holding is valued at 
£792,000. 


Bearing up 
atSKF 


SKF the Swedish ball-bear- 
ing multi-national, with a , 
strong UK marketing presence, 
yesterday announced an in- 1 
creased dividend for 1984 of 
8.5 Swedish kroner, compared 
with seven, on operating in- 
come up at 2.1 million kroner 
(£205,300) compared with 1.4 
million kroner. 


The company has recently 
won automotive bearing con- 
tracts from Austin-Rover, oust- 
ing the traditional British sup- 
plier, Ransome Hoffman 
Pollard, and entered into abor- 
tive negotiations to buy RHP’s 
main ball-bearing businesses a 
year ago. Talks broke down 
over price, though RHP is 
clearly too small and too UK- 
oriented to compete with the 
w orld m ajors. 

SKF, which has spent bard 
on high capacity cost-efficient 
automatic production says that , 
this should now help it 
towards higher profits still in 
1985. 

Telefusion 

confusion 

The restructuring of 
Telefusion’s main retail rental 
business caused disruption in 
the group’s 200 showrooms. 
This is behind the' drop in 
turnover from £33.3 million to , 
£28.8 million for the half year 
to October, and the consequent 
fall in profit from £1.2 miltion 
to £539,000. 

The group’s plan to merge 
its Trident and Telefusion div- 
isions under tbd Connect name 
also threw up a £900,000 ex- 
ceptional charge so the group 
ended 'the six months with a 
pre-tax loss- of .£361,000. The 
interim is- cut from 0.82p to 
0.65p. . * 

-The ‘ board emphasises that 
the merger will eventually cut 
costs and lay the foundation 
for growth in profits in future 
years- . 

The group is using the £2 
million :lt received, from. 
Pleasurama~-for -it 'interest in 
T rident TV to reduce its 
borrowings. 

Raine falls 
into red 

A pre-tax profit of £303,000 
has been turned into, .a loss of 
£97,000 at Raine Industries 


but the interim is held at 0 . 2 p. 

The board says that the con - 1 
tinuation of the miners* strike 
throughout the half year seri- 
ously affected the profitability 1 
of the group as a whole, 
reducing trading profits from 
£446,000 to £220.000. 

The steel rolling mill at 
Newcastle — the NCB is a big 
customer — was also badly af- 
fected. Moreover the effect of 
the strike on the general econ- 
omy of South Yorkshire has 
depressed housing demand in 
that area and in turn, the 
housebuilding sector. 

The strike Is already having i 
less of an effect on group ac-, 
tivlties and in the current half 
year the group reports some I 
improvement in both the 
housebuilding and engineering 
sectors. 

The board expects this trend 
to continue. 

In short . . . 

SIMS Catering Butchers 
started its stock market life at 
I50p compared with a placing 
price of 128p. 

WILLIAMS Holdings turned a 
loss of £76,000 into a profit of 
£L9 million in 1984 With the 
second half bringing in £L1 
million. 

A MANAGEMENT tniyout for 
Cannon Street Investments has 
been agreed with National 
Westminster Bank. CSI would 
be valued at £1.39 million. 

T. COWiffi raised its pre-tax 
profits . from £ 1.12 . mllion to 
£2,28 million in the. -15 months 
to- December 31. The. dividend 
i$,2.75p against 2p. -. ; 

NEW2DLD & Burton saw its 
profit 1 dip from £462,600 to 
£83.000 in 1984 and tW divi- 
dend is trimmed .from 4ll6p to 
3p. The board' says that -the 
current year at' first showed 
some difficulty in securing 
orders but a successful 1985 is 

seen. 


Edited by 
Tony May 


THE 

MARKETS 


. The Chancellor's move' to 
counter bond washing came as 
a bombshell to the & 4 ts sector 
yesterday. 

Dealers, delayed making 
prices in government stocks 
until 11 am to wort out the 
impact on quotations. In the 
event prices were very mixed. 
The main beneficiaries were 
the low coupon and index- 
linked issues which finished 
with gains to around two 
points. Long-dated stocks suf- 
fered as a consequence, but 
falls rarely exceeded 75p. 

Elsewhere share prices were 
steady as the pound held up 
well after Wednesday’s dra- 
matic recovery.- Sentiment was 
given an additional boost by 
toe 67 per cent full-year prof- 
its increase from ICI, which 
matched best expectations. The 
shares closed 9p down at 847p 
after hours, having touched 
873p immediately after the 
announcement. 

Fisons also pleased by 
reporting a 55 per cent surge 
in earnings and a £94 million 
rights Issue for expansion. The 
shares climbed 15p to 301p. 

In contrast Burnett and 
nanamshire, a dull market of 
late, slumped 65p to 70p (after 
63p> on the news tnat the 
company is in discussions with 
its bankers in an attempt to 
reduce borrowings. 

Life insurances took a turn 
for the better on the view that 
they will escape budget tax 
penalties now that the Chan- 
cellor has closed the £300 mil- 
lion-a-year tax loophole in 
gilts. Sou Life set toe trend 
with a I7p rise to 759p. 

Banks were neglected. Oils 
recovered most of their early 
falls that stemmed from lower 
spot prices. Trieentrol was 
wanted against on takeover 
speculation, up lOp to 205p. 
Stores and foods made a mixed 
showing. Buildings and proper- 
ties also lacked a decisive 
trend. Tea shares retreated 
with falls to 12p. Golds 
charted a narrow course, end- 
ing with modest gains in the 
majority. 

Among leaders PTE rose lOp 
at 646p, while Beechams, 355p, 
gained 5p. BCI made a similar 
improvement at 503p. Gains of 
3p or 4p showed for Hawkers 
44lp, Tate & Lyle 46Sp. GKN 
214p. and P & O 363p. Impe- 
.rial Group, however, shed 3p 
at- ,l89p. while Grand Met 
eased 2p- at 283p. and Marks & 
Spencer 2p at .l38p. Beckitts 
encountered. Investment de? 
maud adding lOp at 540p on 
the Health Service drug 
changes, while I. Bibby im- 


proved 15p at 270p in response 
to comment on Wednesday's 
rights issue proposals. 

Bid speculation hoisted 
Baggeridge Brick lop at 242p. 
anil the profits recovery en- 
abled Williams Holdings to fin- 
ish 2p ahead at 2l5p. 
HcAlpIse rallied from recent 
weakness after figures 6p bel- 
ter at 242p. The analysts meel- 
ing put a couple of pence on 
Westland at 122p. but J 
Matihey after figures yestcreay 
retreated 4p to 7lp. 

Ahead of next Wednesday «; 
results Lex Service climbed 5p 
at 22 Op. while the property 
sales lifted Glynwed 3p to 179p. 

Main changes : Burnett & 
HaUamshire 70p, down 65p ; 
ICI 864p. up Sp : Brint Invest 
S5p, down 25p ; Sun Life 759p. 
up 17p ; Fisons 301p. up lop ; 
Beckitts 540p, up 10p ; 
Trieentrol 205P, up lOp ; Fleet 
Holdings 272p, down lOp. 

Stock Exchange turnover for 
February 28 : number of 

bargains 20,879 ; value £453.847 
million. 

• Frankfurt : Prices closed 
mixed to slightlv higher. The 
Commerzbank index edged up 
three points to 1173.8. 

• Paris: Most prices closed 
marginally lower in dull trad- 
ing. The market indicator was 
off 0.3 per cent at the close, 
and declines led advances bv 
92 to 65. 

• Tokyo: Prices rose as the 
dollar slipped, but gains were 
focused ou blue chips, and the 
overall market finished mixed. 
Nikkei Dow Jo.nes index : 
12,321.92 (12,287.38). 

• Hong Kong : Shares closed 
generally lower in moderate 
trading. Hang Seng index : 
1,37525 (1,387.62). 

• Money markets: Most oper- 
ators bad decided early on 
that they would rather retire 
to the sidelines after all tbe 
excitement of the previous 
day. Rates firmed initially, par- 
ticularly the short end, under 
influence of tight day to day 
money conditions, as some 
people took the view that the 
fall the previous day had been 
overdone. But, overall, it was a 
day of light trading, Overnight 
money held in the region of 
144 per cent for much of the 
day. but climbed to 18 per 
cent towards the close as the 
bank’s operations fell some 
£100 million short of 
requirements. 


FT Ordinary Share Index 
down 0.3 at 979.9. FT-SE 100 
Index up 0B at 1.259.7. Pound : 
$1.0827; DM 3.61: Fr 11.04. 
Gold: $288.75. Account: Feb- 
ruary 25 to Hareh 8. FT All 
Share Index down 0-36 at 
608.13. Sterling Index 7 U 
(1975=100). RPI 359.8 (Jan- 
uary) up 5 per cent on year. 


COMMODITIES 


Cmir «b £1.250 oer tame: three 
months £1.270.5 per unite. 

Tin; cash 0.0.105 per tome: three 
months £10.135 rar tonne. 

Lud: cash £322 per tone: Une Booths 
£332 per tonne. 

Time cash £832 per tone: three months 
£807 per tone. 

Short - aot 523 p* per trey a: three 
"rM)!; awt ,71-50? per kilo; Mar 


£720.00 per tome; Apr £730.00 per tonne 
Kay £740.00 pec tonne: Jim £750.00 oer 

tome. 


Coffee: Mar £2390 per tonne: Mar 12.C53 
per tame: Jut £2.475 per tonne; Sep £2^05 
per tone; Hw £2,503 per tonne; Jan 
£2.490 oer tome 

Cocoa: Mar £2.196 per tome; May £2.175 
per tonne: Jul £2,154 per tonne; Sep £2.133 
per tonne; Dec £2.015 per tome. Mar £2, COS 
per tome. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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53 
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25 
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9 
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65 
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Fermti .... 
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38 
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9B 
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*45 . 
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64 
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9S ■ 
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72 
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67 
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46 

im -1 
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*283 -2 
106 -2 
■702 
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35 
44 

14 - 
Z14 +3 

95 -1 
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390 -7 
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230 
87 +2 
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H mse eTr.... 
Harnrener . 
Harrh Owy... 
Har & Crw . 
Hartwells.... 
MawkerS.... 

gawte 

HpwBrCer .. 
HnwthOrd. . 
Hestalr ... 
Hewdea S.... 
HtadioP.... 
Hickson .. . 

Hinas ft H.. 
Hllfftte... 
HlUarts .. .. 
Hellas Gp ... 
JJajlls Bros . 
Balt Uoyd... 
HemCkara, 
Baoklanre ... 
Herfaw Trl.. 
Hse of Frs .. 
Hseol Lrs... 
How’d Mac.. 
Hewdea Gp... 
Hutrektai . 
Illwfij Mrs . 
[IhrtbMrsA 

Kf1. aaaa .... 

INI 

ta petal Be 

iSS" 

I*t Ttare Dip 
Hreee . . 
I’m Ours .. 
JoftpseuFS . 
J'sawMthy.. 
Jrtmsten . 

jSSSI*:: 

JooosSM .. 
•hreteT... 

KwedrB”; 

KwSSW.V. 

a? sm v 

me lot .. .. 

Ladbreke 

LafiesPr.... 
LaJm-'A’ .. 
Laird Greta 
Lake ft Bf. 
Larekt Hwth. 
LamrtetreL. 

Lawtex . .. 
Leo top ... 
lex Service . 
intort ft . 

Ullu FJC... 
Unread . .. 
Lister. 

Uwd (FH).. 

Lertw 

Leolee. .. 

UwftHWI'C 

idofforS... 
LaFkHU . 
to m t ae ... 
Latere . ... 

Laoken 

Lei all Yj . . 
tow ft Baser 
tow (Wre) . 
Lowe ft H . . 
Lucas lode . 
MOO Grp .... 
■Ft Fds ... 
MX Elec ... 
MY Bart... ( 
MaetehTS .. 
MdTdale . . 
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Metal Boa ... 
Metal Cl as... 
Met*ir*:2.. 
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MHIrtts 
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M ft Alien... 
Hltrtrell CT. 
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■Mte A. 

Mere «m .. 
Herom Cr... 
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Mol dread .... 
MrtmGrp ... 
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Rn pseud — 
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Pattarsaa Z.. 
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tools ft W... 
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toolMItly .. 
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Foot*. 
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Ptitea...... 
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MP 
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SStofi 
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ap 
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40 

T2& 
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9 
72 
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188 
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180 
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T12 
380 
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81 
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91 -11 
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44 
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24 
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90 
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ft 

XI 
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*83 
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109 
133 
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-Sft 
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a 
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10 
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Sale mmy.. 
Samael-A.... 
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Snren 
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Swta« I 

SeanHiii.. 
Seanteer.... 
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Seacity S... 
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SJdWiSm...- 

Sttlnr 
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awato... 

SM to .. . 
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SrertUMB . 
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SUTTWOW... 
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SIB. 
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20 
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Stocktake ... 
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Smuer.... . 
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Tl Grmp .... 
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Thretrft N . 
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(ltd Sdeet .. 
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no 
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s 
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72 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Malta 

Netkerlcnds 

Norway 


Portugal 
5 pa in 
Sweden 
Switzerland 



Australia 

Austria 

Be (stew 

Cute* 

Demiark 

Fiance 

Geraswy 

Greece 

Hong Ktefl 

Ireland 

lUly 

J i py i 

Netberlaads 

Norway 

Portsgal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

USA 


Clastaa 
orerfcet ratal 
1.5210-1 J5230 
25J3-25.47 
72.42-72.74 
• 1.4925-1300 
12.90-12.94 
11.01-11.07 
3.60-3-bl 

149.90- 152.90 
8.46-8.47 

1.1615-1.1645 
2,241.95-2^55.89 
289-30-280,91 
4.00-4.10 
10.34-10.39 
197 .28-200.89 

198.90- 199.72 
10.19-10.24 

3.07-3.09 

1.0820-1.0635 


5TERUH6 BATES 
Pres tans 

doste rates 

1.5290-1.5330 
25J5-2SJ7 
72.72-73.61 
1.4976-1.5099 
12.94-13.01 
11 . 02 - 11.12 
3.61-3.63 
.147.55-350^0 
BJD-8.54 
1.1670-1.1700 
2,24259-2 JT74 .74 
260.62-282.46 
4.07-4.11 
1036-10.42 
197.11-202.98 
200.15-203.25 
10.21-10.32 
3.06-3.09 
1.0875-1.0925 


rales against: Swiss franc 2.85; French franc 


FORWARD RATES 
(one month) 

16 to 14.67 gnu preni 
22c to 17c prern 
0.44c to 0.35c prern 
4 to 3 ore prern 
3.12c to 2.50c prern 
2.50 to 2.25 pfg prern 


1 lire prern to 2 Kre dls 

230c to 2.25c prern 
1.37 u 0.75 ore prern 
190 to 525 eswd dls 

0.37 to 0.25 ore dis 
2.25c to 2c prern 
0.46c to 0.41c prern 
10.24: DM 3.34; Yen 259.15 


INTEREST RATES 


1 Ex dtridend 
■ Offer asserted 

sBiSisr 

etortgktr 
f Price restarted 
pa Part Paid 


Book deposit: 83-4 
Bant base rata: 14 
Bate overdraft? 15-17 


Treasury bill 
Eligible BHic 
laierbank Rate 
Olssnat Martel 


Esrafollar 
Eure DM 
Ears Fr (r 
SroSWfr 

US IITTERBST RATES: 


vik mm sttcet r. 

BiuMfag society mortnarje: 12.5-13 
BoHdbio society deposit: 7.75 
FiBBiia bouse rata- 12.5 


UK MOHEY MWKET5 
7 day 1 mow 


IHTCBHATIOMAI MOREY MAMCTS 
1 month 3 
, 5*^1* 

. ft 

Federal teds 8{ 


3 flUMths 
13*i« 
13 T i* 

14 


3 months 
9’i* 

1? 


6 months 

Ml 

7^; 6 

5»u 


US . prim# rales iff; H'* 
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SMALL 

BUSINESS 


MUCH of the help offered to 
small firms over the last few 
years has - been directed 
towards encouraging people 
to think about running their 
own business, generating a 
rapid increase in the number 
of start-ups. 

There is certainly a great 
(real to be said for promoting 
the idea of enterprise and 
increasing the number of 
small firms in the economy as 
this can undoubtedly produce 
a better balanced economy, 
r reate a ferment of ideas 
which will lead to growth. 

But in order for the growth 
to occur and balance in the 
economy to be maintained 
those new small firms have to 
survive and develop. It is one 
thing showing people how to 
produce a business plan and 
prepare a case for extracting 
finance from investors to fund 
(he business: it is quite 
another actually to gel the 
business off the ground and 
manage it in the next phase. 

The start-up phase is the 
stage which has received all 
the attention so far but the 
second stage, the first one. 
two or Ihree years of the life 
of the business, and the kind 
of assistance needed in that 
phase has not really been 
examined or provided. 

Constraints on resources is. 


of course, a major problem 
and was one of the points 
mentioned in these columns 
recently by John Rosthom. 
d i rector of the Chesb ire based 
local enterprise agency. Mac- 
clesfield Business Ventures. 
He had increasingly recog- 
nised the need for more 
■•after-care" for the new firms 
the agency had helped into 
existence but so far had not 
been able to provide it 

The problem has been 
noted in other countries loo. 
as was shown by a recent 
French research project into 
what they call the D-phase or 
•■demarrage" and covering 
France, Morocco. Tunisia and 
the United States, some of the 
early results of which were 
described in the research 
journal, the International 
Small Business Journal. 

Recognising that there is a 
problem is not of course the 
same as solving iL One of the 
difficulties of helping firms at 
this stage of Lheir develop- 
ment in addition to resources 
in the form of funds and 
advisers, is that of an effec- 
tive delivery mechanism and 
one which is acceptable to the 
small business proprietor. 

It is therefore particularly 
interesting to note Lhat the 
conclusions of a report on the 
impact of local enterprise 
agencies in Britain published 
this month suggest a shift or 
emphasis of the work of agen- 
cies in favour of following up 
recently established firms 
and supporting existing 
businesses which are under- 
performing. 

Not only that, the report 
found that agencies had a 
high credibility with their 
clients, the majority of whom 
interviewed believed that 
enterprise agencies had made 
a significant contribution to 
the creation, growth, and sur- 
vival of their businesses and 
their levels of employment 

The report* was produced 
by the Centre for Employ- 
ment Initiatives and pub- 


lished jointly with Business in 
the Community. the 
‘'umbrella'' body for the local 
enterprise agency movement. 
A number or studies of agen- 
cies have been published but 
this is probably the most 
detailed analysis undertaken 
so far, looking at the work of 
12 agencies in England. Scot- 
land and Wales and including 
one of the originators of the 
movement, the Small Indus- 
tries Group in Somerset, as 
well as an agency which had 
been operating for less than a 
year. 

The survey was based on 
370 in-depth interviews: a 
majority of those interviewed 
were enterprise agency 
clients but local authorities 
and other observers were 
included. 

Agencies scored highly In 
assessment of their perform- 
ance relative to that of other 
local business support organ- 
isations such as banks and 
chambers of commerce — a 
finding which is intriguing in 
view of the number of secon- 
dees to agencies from banks* 
On the other hand, ban&s 
particularly have seconded 
young executives to agencies, 
viewing the move as part of 
career development as well 
as community help, rather 
than seconding people close 
to retirement Responses to 
banks may improve in the 
longer term as secondees 
become managers and move 
up the scale of influence. 

- Clients and others rated the 
agencies in first position in 
terms of contribution to their 
specific businesses and to 
small firms generally. Eleven 
per cent of those starting in 
business and 9 per cent of 
those already in business felt 
they would not have started or 
would have "gone bust" with- 
out the assistance provided. 

A further 53 per cent of 
start-ups and 34 per cent of 
existing firms felt that it 
would have been more diffi- 
cult to start or that they would 
have taken longer to do so. or 
that they would not have so 
many people employed with- 
out assistance from an 
agency. 

The study also shows the 
indirect impact of the agen- 
cies, indicated by the attitude 
and changes in behaviour of 
other local institutions. The 
most frequent effect reported 
by private companies and 


local authorities was an 
increase or improvement in 
relations between the private 
and public partners, primar- 
ily through joint participation 
on the agency board. 

A number of operational 
lessons for agencies were 
drawn by the survey, linking 
agency characteristics to 
their performance. 

The three main lessons 
were that: the choice of direc- 
tor was crucial in achieving 
a successful agency, with per- 
sonality and commitment 
being more important than 
background and whether he 
or she was a secondee; the 
role of chairman was simi- 
larly vital with a need for him 
to be actively involved in 
agency affairs and have wide- 
spread local contacts and 
knowledge or the local scene: 
and active involvement at all 
levels by a broadly based 
range of sponsors also played 
a key part 

The survey found that there 
were indications from some 
agencies that the proportion 
of new start inquiries that 
appeared to be potentially 
viable was now decreasing. 
There was. however, positive 
evidence from the research 
that follow up activity paid 
useful dividends. 

These findings also sug- 
gested that involvement with 
existing firms might be more 
productive in terms of job 
numbers than new starts, 
though no analysis was made 
of other variables such as the 
amount of agency time and 
resources taken up respec- 
tively by existing firms and 
new starts. 

Greater emphasis on 
existing enterprises would 
also reduce the risk of agen- 
cies being drawn into creat- 
ing large numbers of possibly 
marginal mini-businesses. 

In the context of a wide- 
spread perception ora gap in 
the provision of low-level risk 
capital (though much of the 
perception was at the "It 
would be nice if . . level) 
agencies could potentially 
provide a useful delivery 
mechanism. 

They could fill this role, 
says the report because by 
being closer to the ground 
they were ideally placed to 
undertake crucially impor- 
tant appraisal, monitoring, 
and support roles, and they 
possessed the requisite skills. 
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Whether all agencies would 
look with favour on the pros- 
pect of being a focus for 
people seeking start-up 
finance and of having to 
reconcile their advisory / 
advocacy role with Lhat or 
financial decision maker ‘is 
. . far Bum clear." 

There area also some obser- 
vers who would question 
whether a substantial number 
of the agencies in fact have 
the requisite skills in this 
field, especially in view of the 
strains caused by the rapid 
expansion in the numbers of 
agencies around the country. 

The report looks at the 
question of some of these 
strains and asks whether 
agencies can be left to 
develop as they are without 
additional public assistance. 

On the basis of the evidence 
Prom the agencies covered by 
tbe research. agencies 
appeared in general to subsist 
at present predominantly on 
an input of private sector 
resources, topped up with 
smaller amounts of local 
authority support, a situation 
which appeared to be "less 
than satisfactory" for a 
number of reasons. 

These included the fact 
that: resources were very 
limited relative to needs in 


SIGNPOST New centre for business development 


A CENTRE for Small Busi- 
ness Development has been 
established at the University 
of Warwick by chartered 
accountants Touche Ross, 
who are providing funding of 
£150.000 over the next five 
years. 

The centre is based in the 
university's School of Indust- 
rial and Business Studies, 
where a number of initiatives 
in the small business area are 
already well established. 

The centre's director is Ian 
Watson, lecturer in marketing 
at the business school. The 
two Manpower Services Com- 
mission programmes which 
SIBS is running, the New 
Enterprise programme and 
the Management Extension 
programme, will come under 
tbe centre, which will also 
coordinate teaching in the 
small business area at under- 
graduate and postgraduate 

It will continue to organise 
small business workshops and 
short courses for professional 
associations. New initiatives 
under consideration include 
the establishment of a gradu- 
ate enterprise programme for 
the Midlands and involve- 
ment with the Young Enter- 
prise scheme. 

A PACKAGE trip for people 
intending to lake part in the 
International Small Business 


Congress in Taiwan in Sep- 
tember is being organised by 
the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative of the USBC’s steer- 
ing committee. 

As the congress in Taipei 
coincides with EXPO 85 being 
held in Japan it is proposed to 
include this in the tnp. Total 
cost for the six-day visit is 
expected to be about £1,500. 

Further information can be 
obtained from Stan Mend- 
ham. Forum of Private Busi- 
ness. Ruskin Chambers. 
Drury Lane. Knulsford. 
Cheshire WA16 6HA, tele- 
phone (0565) 4467. 

SMALL and medium sized 
enterprises in assisted areas 
are being supported with a 
£10 millions loan from tbe 
European Investment Bank, 
the community's bank for 
long term finance. Tbe funds 
are being made available to 
the Investors in Industry 
group in the form of a global 
loan. 

The group, which includes 
the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Finance Corporation 
(ICFC). lends the funds for 
projects in industry, related 
services and tourism in loans 
ranging between £15.000 and 
£250.000. covering up to 50 per 
cent of the capital investment 
costs in a venture at fixed 
interest rates. 

Global loans to the group 


from the EIB's own resources 
and from those of the New 
Community Instrument total 
some £33.5 millions and have 
gone towards the setting up or 
expansion of 198 enterprises 
and the creation or safeguar- 
ding of more than 6B00 joos in 
the UK 

A FREE self-employment 
awareness course, funded by 
the Manpower Services Com- 
mission. is to be held in 
Taunton. Somerset, on three 
successive Mondays on March 
11. 18, and 25. The course is 
open to unemployed and 
employed people over 18. 

It is designed to provide 
background information on 
becoming self-employed and 
the advantages and pitfalls of 
running a business. 

Further information can be 
obtained from Sean Coleman. 
MSC Training Division. 
Michael Paul House. Taun- 
ton. telephone Taunton 85177. 
extension 205. 

AN international association 
has been launched in Brus- 
sels to assist new business 
and job creation, particularly 
through technological innova- 
tion. called the European 
Business and Innovation 
Centre Network. 

EBN will support the activi- 
ties of business and innova- 


tion centres, such as enter- 
prise agencies and science 
parks, acting as a clearing 
house for the exchange of 
information and experience. 
It will also provide professio- 
nal advice and support and 
encourage cooperation, parti- 
cularly in marketing and 
technology transfer. 

The founding membership 
consists of fourteen organisa- 
tions, including Britain's 
Business in the Community, 
from the seven nations in the 
EEC. 

The European Commission 
is proriding £250.000 this year 
to establish the secretariat in 
Brussels. Two international 
seminars will also be held 
this year, in Brussels in June 
and London in October. 

STOY HAYWARD, the char- 
tered accountants, have pub- 
lished the second edition of 
their guide to UK sources of 
venture capital. Phillip 
Sober, senior partner elect of 
Sloy Hayward, says in his 
introduction that the signifi- 
cant increase in venture capi- 
tal facilities in the last year is 
shown by the fact that 50 per 
cent more firms are listed this 
year. 

He warns that there is a 
danger lhat a proliferation or 
venture capital firms coupled 
with an increase in the 


number of investments could 
produce a dilution of avail- 
able management expertise 
within the industry. 

"One of the criteria for the 
surviving venture capital 
firm of the future could well 
be its willingness to cut losses 
at a relatively early stage." 
he adds. 

Sources of Venture Capital 
in the United Kingdom can be 
obtained from Jnl ClennelL 
Stoy Hayward. 8 Baker Street. 
London WIM IDA. 

A PILOT export action pro- 
gramme to boost profitable 
exports by small businesses 
has begun in East Anglia, 
aimed at organisations pro- 
viding export services and 
small firms which have 
export potential but which 
have not yet begun to export 
or want to increase them. 

. Further information can be 
obtained from Brian Ogley. 
Small Business Research 
Trust, 3 Dean Trench Street. 
London SWIP 3HB. 

MARGARET HYDE has been 
appointed director of ARC. 
the Action Resource Centre, 
which finds ways in which the 
resources of industry and 
commerce can be used to 
community benefit and links 
specific business skills with 


many cases, funding commit- 
ments were predominancy 
short-term: support was vul- 
nerable to changes in 
resource levels and priorities 
of the sponsors: and valuable 
staff and sponsor time was 
diverted to raising and 
securing resources. 

Viewed from the national 
level there were also grounds 
for concern about the finan- 
cing of agencies because 
ambitious national targets 
had been set and the pom of 
private sector resources in 
cash and staff available for 
secondment must be finite. 
Fulhermore local authority 
resources were increasingly 
constrained and their priori- 
ties under harder scrutiny. 

"Together these factors sug- 
gest that some form of cen- 
trally provided long-term 
core funding will be needed if 
the expansion and extension 
of local enterprise agency 
work is not to be con- 
strained.” 

• The Impact of Local Enter- 
prise Agencies in Great Bri- 
tain is published by the Centre 
for Employment Initiatives 
and Business in the Commu- 
nity. price £3. from CEL 140a 
Gloucester Mansions. Cam- 
bridge Circus. London WC2 
8PA. 


the needs of community 
based projects. 

She is currently head of 
information at the National 
Council for Voluntary Asso- 
ciations. 

THE Chancellor of tbe Exche- 

a uer. Nigel Lawson, will be 
le main speaker at the natio- 
nal conference of the Small 
Business Bureau on May 22. 

The conference, which last 
year was addressed by the 
Prime Minister, will be held 
at the Lakeside Country Club. 
Frimley Freen. Surrey. 
Further information can be 
obtained from the Conference 
Administrator. * Miss Irene 
Jeffrey. Small Business 
Bureau. 32 Smith Square, 
London SWIP 3HH. 


THE annual conference of the 
European Foundation for 
Management Development is 
being held in Geneva on May 
12-15 on the theme of "Man- 
agement in Europe and in the 
developing countries: 

common issues and new 
forms of cooperation." 

Further information can be 
obtained from the EFMD. 40 
Rue Washington. B-1050 Brus- 
sels. Belgium, or the Interna- 
tional Management Institute. 
4 Chemin des Conches. CH- 
1231 Conches-Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


The banks do 
try to help 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FORUM 


IN HIS recent article (Janu- 
ary 4) Stewart Price made 
some damaging assertions 
and strong criticisms of the 
treatment of small businesses 
by banks. We at Barclays 
recognise that we are not 
completely perfect and ack- 
nowledge that borrowers 
sometimes express resent- 
ment of what they see as 
pressure from their bank. 

Nevertheless, we refote the 
suggestion that bank mana- 
gers are lacking training and 
experience to enable them to 
make judgments on the qual- 
ity of business borrowers. Our 
aim is not to be antagonistic 
towards borrowers out to 
create an atmosphere of 
cooperation in the interests of 
both lender and borrower. In 
this the businessman's other 
professional advisers, the 
accountant and solicitor, have 
a vital role to play. 

The report by Robson 
Rhodes was ’quoted as evi- 
dence of “a general unaware- 
ness on the part of both 
borrowers and lenders of the 
elements of running a small 
business." It should be stres- 
sed that this observation — 
which incidentally criticises 
the borrower as well as the 
bank — was made specifically 
in the context of the high risk 
smalt business loan guaran- 
tee scheme, under which 
Barclays has some £110 mil- 
lion outstanding. Overall, the 
bank has lent around £8 bil- 
lion to small businesses. 

In any case, it is simply not 
true that managers are not 
trained in the appraisal of 
business propositions or that 
specifically they are not 
equipped to comprehend 
management accounts. 

Indeed, the converse is true. 
The banks would be delighted 
to see the preparation of 
proper management accounts 
in the interests of the prop- 
rietor of the business as much 
as those of the lenders. The 
accountants can help in over- 
coming resistance among 
small businesses to undertake 
the work needed. 

At various stages of their 
careers, managers at Barc- 
lays are trained to undertake 
the proper appraisal of busi- 
ness and personal lending 
propositions. The training 
given is very thorough and 
makes them competent to 
understand both management 
and audited accounts. . It is 
geared, naturally enough, 
towards the financial aspects 
of business — indeed, even- 
bank manager is himself 
involved in running his own 
business in relation to his 
branch — but the assessment 
of a lending proposition also 
takes into account other 
aspects. 

The training and experi- 
ence of a bank branch mana- 
ger equip him or her not only 
-to understand management 
accounts, but also to grasp 
and if necessary question the 
assumptions on which fore- 
casts of markets, turnover and 
profitability are based. 
Moreover, it is precisely 
because of the need for a 
check on actual performance 
as against the original projec- 
tions that banks are keen to 
encourage the use of manage- 
ment accounts not only by 
small business but by all 
companies. 

It is true that borrowers 
may feel that regular moni- 
toring of performance is 
being done for the benefit of 
the bank: but as already 
pointed ouL it is equally 
important for the business- 
man himself to have that 
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check. Moreover, the availa- 
bility of properly prepared 
management accounts would 
often make 

easier it is sometimes the 
case that potentially valid 
lending propositions arc 
missed because of the presen- 
tation of the case. This is an 
important area in' which 
accountants as advisers can 
be of help. . 

However, banks ■ do not 
merely take money into 
account when assessing a 
proposition. They also 
attempt to appraise the bor- 
rower individually. It is only 
commonsense to make an 
effort to understand the busi- 
ness and to assess the capabil- 
ity of the person . involved. 
There are some people who 
could make a success of 
almost any product; others, 
who may be brilliant in some 
respects, may not have the 
entrepreneurial capacity 

This aside, the important 
factor which a bank will look 
at in lending to a small 
business or any other bor- 
rower is the ability to service 
the loan. Clearly, profit and 
turnover projections are 
relevant. But so is the related 
issue of the projected availa- 
bility of cash to meet interest 
and capital payment. II is well 
known that it is perfectly 
possible for a profitable busi- 
ness to get into difficulties 
simply through shortage of 
cash. 

This is just as important to 
the borrower as to the bank. 
And contrary to Mr Price's 
assertions, the banks would 
greatly prefer borrowers not 
to offer over-optimistic fore- 
casts of turnover, profitability 
and cash flow. 

Two other points mentioned 
are relevant to the question of 
ability to pay. One is gearing. 
It is true lhat banks do look at 
this aspect although it is 
impossible to set out any 
general rule for an issue 
which has to be examined 
case by case. But it is simply 
sense to examine the commit- 
ment to fixed interest borrow- 
ings in relation to the equity 
of the business and the likely 
level of resources available to 
pay the loans. 

The second is the aggrega- 
tion of borrowing Again, it is 
true that banks are inclined to 
look not only at the individual 
borrowing proposition but 
also to examine a request in 
the context of any other com- 
mitments by the borrower. 
Generally, though, in the case 
of the small business, that 
business is likely to be the 
main if not the only source of 
cash to pay for borrowings. It 
makes sense, in the interests 
of the borrower as well as the 
lender, to examine the total 
commitment and not . to 
encourage over-borrowing. 

Finally, one of tbe impor- 
tant aspects which banks look 


for when lending to business 
is commitment by the prop- 
rietor. not only in personal 


. but also in financial terpisi it 
' can be too easy for an owaer 
to walk away from a business 
when hard times come. 

This commitment may. well 
include security for the bor- 
rowing. A viable business will 
always be considered favour- 
ably, but the availability ot 
security may influence the 
lending decision and the 
terms on which it is made 
available. 

in the end. a successful 
relationship between bank 
and small business customer 
must deperd on mutual confi- 
dence and understanding 

Peter Jackson 

Peter Jackson is small busi- 
ness manager of Barclays 
Bank. 
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PRIVATE MEDICAL 
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reducing heating . coat* with 
Increased comfort 
We require to auuroent our National 
distributor network, by appointing 
additional onrmetlc distributor 
companies serving both domestic 
and rummerrial outlets. 

For details ENERGY MANAGE- 
MENT LTD 25 Wessex Trade 
Centre. Rlngwood Road. Pooio 
Dorset- Tel. 1 02021 T21 7T7 


All reasonable can a taken by The 
Guardian ngardmg invest ment or 
fianeftae advertising. However, 
readers an recommended to take 
appropriate professional adotce 
before entering mto co mmitm ents. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


REMORTGAGES 

Realise the capital twd up oa your 
H ome - B uilding S orter , Rate s. For 
Home Improvements., to repay 
expensive Loans, for Bu a tn e aa Capi- 
tal. to buy a Scrocd Borne. Divorce 
settlements. Mortpasea available, 
competitive rates. Free advice and 
quotes in confidence 

DAVID SO.VEBMAN 8c CO 

8-10 OXFORD ROAD 

ALTRINCHAM. CHESHIRE 

Tel 061-941 4464 6 061-969 8188 


TELEGRAMS DELIVERED 
IN TWO HOURS 

COL! Rl ERG RAM. rhe Nationwide Ser- 
vlcr, £9 80 Anyvrtwn to. the UK 
including Wedding or Greeting. Barc- 
layrard Vina and Acceab. 01-203 0977 
or 0606 24723. 


Mlev people supplied or we will 
improve your present ones. Anglo 
Sales Training S erv ic e. Tel’ 0772 
324707 or 0296 630455 (anytime). 
“You’re never too good to get 

MARBLE ARCH W1. Address / Mall 
forwarding from under £2 pw * 
telephone answering + cries under. 
£4 Caarlr Communications Centre 
01-258 3999 


LEAFLET DISTRIBUTION 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
ALL U.K. COMPANIES 

All Your Leaflets distributed for any advertising Insurance 
Double Glazing. Jewellery Manufacturers. Cosmetics, all dean 
with. Anywhere in the U.K. 

£8 — £12 PER THOUSAND LEAFLETS 
ALL ENQUIRES WELCOME 

Please write to: Trfdeat Distributing Network, Alderney House 
67A Alderney Street, Pimlico, London SW1 
Giving specifications mth full address & telephone no 


RAISE CASH tor f-moaal and Buwnrv. I 
uve Kc-itiurtgovr your buior and I 


TAX NIGHTMARCSr 

U vo. and vuu want (u save tax 
Immediate!, . w even earn up to 
30% per annum, contort Sound 
-Advice un 041-334 6585 .34 hr^. 


To Advertise Id Oar 
Special Features 
Please Telephone 
London 01-278 2332 
Manchester 061-832 7200 


WORKSHOP UNITS available nuw 
RENTS from L I per vq ir per annum 
91 ZES 266-2 750 vq II tn sEl M- 1 b 
and SEI5 Contort Burouoh Valuers 
London Borough ot 5uuitTwark 703 
6311 ext 2367 or 2338 


PENSIONS 

Buy one gel uur tree hull >. 

derail* Conn font-, t PfmKirai 

fflSEfaS y rtw,,> - Ht - 1 gs • 

* sic* 3k ****** ale afe 

* CLEARANCE LINES * 

Tv JOO MOCKS snops s! licks, it . • 

-£- redundant slocks eic wonted (or x . 

* immediate settlement For details „ 

wme or pnone « , 

it G- E. Fentham, 363 Dudley Road it 
sL Birmingham B18 4HB jl • 

JL T« 021-454 0566 „ ■' 

it {Principals only ojmmi * ,, - 

************* 


Some of our 
industries 
need the 


most simply 
prefer it! 


w Being so naturally accessible jo doUi 
r ' Northern England and Northern Ireland 
and with its enud dimaje and Iona coastiin 


'■sueHl 


t! is not suipnsing that many nanonal and miematfoocd 
companies have setfled m the Dumlnes ar*d Galloway Re 
Companies sudb as Brocks Fireworks. SKikrw THes. Boh 
Nuclear Fuels. UntoyaL 

Ladvbud. Selrad and NEI . - . _ — 

Thompson Cochiane who lound 

both their environmental and 11 

emptoyrnenliequromenfcwere 

more than adequately met 'J I — 

Why don’t you join this - K \ 

industrial qcootnmodalk»aro BBSSSir nen o— - 

kxxtQons ideal 6or the srnafleL iSllBMaB ST 


The Regional Gouncfl provides a package known as EASE' 

l (EnteSpriseAststanceSchemejcamedaihelpirij people to sel 

k up in pusi n ss for the first tone We can offer workshops initially 

f on a ram bee bass and also interest hee loans Weatve 

speckri encouragement to graduates and post-graduate 
-rf stodKibvrtiowidi to launai themselves into high-tec. ot 
y** other business ventures wtm employment potential 

B you want to find out more about the Dumfries and 
-i. Gaflowny Region and why your company should 

consider relocating here, call Alan Anderson our 
Regional Industrial Deveiopmeaf Officer 
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SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Skills 

mean 

interest 

AUTOMATED production 
*1°®* no * produce automatic 
profits. The call for higher 
levels of investment in new 
technology frequently over- 
looks the real problems of 
using technology at the work- 
place. 

I It is no longer a question of 
'whether we are investing 
enough in new technologies. 
It is whether we use (hem 
efficiently and competitively. 
The question can be an espe- 
cially crucial one for small 
firms — which use novel 
technologies more often than 
some people think. 

In the engineering Jndusliy, 
a technology of growing 
importance is Computer 
Numerically Controlled 
Machine Tools fCNC). Small 
firms, those employing less 
than 200, are significant users 
of CNC machines. In a recent 
study of 40 small engineering 
firms in South East England, 1 
found investment in CNC at 
g an impressive level. 

“■ Between 1979 and 1983 a 
total of £10.5 million had been 
invested in 128 such 
machines, averaging over 
£250,000 per firm. Most of 
them thought the investment 
was essential for economic 
survival. Falling profits and 
demand highlighted the need 
Lo maintain competitiveness, 
and a major method by which 
this was to be achieved was 
through the use of CNC 
machines. 

The investment was suc- 
cessful — at least the firms 
were still there, and were 
generally optimistic about 
the future. What was particu- 
larly Interesting about these 
t firms’ use of CNC was their 
perceptions of where their 
competitive advantage lay, 
and the importance they 
attached to skill. 

CNC machinery is suited to 
the manufacture, of complex 
products in small quantities 
or batches. The machine can 
be prepared quickly, and 
accurately ' machined parts 
can be repeatedly produced. 
Such factors were mqjor 
advantages for these firms. 
They tended to produce parts 
where high quality was 
required, such as defence and 
nuclear Industry work, 
or were general subcontrac- 
tors whose competitive edge 
lay in quick responses and 
delivery times. Batch sizes 
were invariably small 
.* To obtain these advantages 
\ the skilled labour input was 
cruciaL CNC use involved 
little or no job losses. And 
significantly, it involved no 
general reduction in the skill 
levels of the operator. — 
points of some consequence 
for industrial relations. 

CNC provides an interes- 
ting case of the varied impact 
of new techniques on jobs and 
the people who do them. The 
computer on each machine 
can be programmed on the 


machine, or separately in a 
programming office. Compu- 
ter skills can therefore be 
kept to the shopfioor with the 
operator, or taken oiT the 
shopfioor. There is scope for 
choice, and many small firms 
chose the former method. 

They trained the operator 
in computer skills. Primarily 
they learned how to “de-bug" 
and improve computer prog- 
rams, though in some firms 
operators wrote the original 
programs as well. When these 
tasks are included with those 
of preparing the machine, 
CNC operation can be a 
highly skilled occupation. 

The firms whicb chose to 
develop operator skills in this 
way tended to be the firms 
producing in more unpredict- 
able markets, where batches 
were small, where tost pro- 
duction times were required, 
or where quality standards 
bad to be high. It was the 
smallest firms which tended 
to use such skilled labour. 

Clearly such firms could not 
afford a full-time computer 
programmer, but they could 
still have tried to keep the 
difficult computer tasks for 
supervisory staiT or manage- 
ment Partly the reason way 
they did not is that even with 
modern technological wizar- 
dry. you still need human 
experience and judgment to 
know when the machine is 
doing the right job and when 
it is not 

Particularly when quality 
standards are stringent or 
the product is such that the 
cost of a single mistake can be 
very high. Time and time 
again production managers 
testified to the need to use 
skilled men in such circum- 
stances. 

But it was sometimes social 
as well as technical reasons 
which dictated the choice of 
how to package up the tasks 
into jobs. In general these 
small firms were very keen on 
fostering good social relation- 
ships. Ana so it was with their 
introduction of CNC. The 
chance to operate a CNC 
machine was often perceived 
as a form of reward. 

Managers with an engineer- 
ing background were particu- 
larly prone to adopt the solu- 
tion of upgrading craftsmen's 
skills. They could assess the 
practical advantages. But it 
was also, perhaps, that they 
had a stronger sense — a 
romantic sense, if you like — 
of the desirability of main- 
taining the skill and status of 
craftsmen as an end in itself 

Anyway, such tactics paid 
oft If one looks at profits from 
1979 to 1983, and separates 
those firms in which oper- 
ators performed computer- 
related tasks from those that 
restricted operators' tasks, 
there are interesting differ- 
ences. 

The former, while suffering 
a decline in profitability, were 
still profitable: the latter’s 
figures tumbled into signifi- 
cant losses. Both types of firm 
worked in similar markets 
and to similar batch sizes. 

What does this tell us? It 
shows that when managers 
have the confidence and 
desire to use new technology 
in such a way to improve 
skills rather than remove 
them (to lower wages and give 
better control as the text- 
books often promise), advan- 
tages can accrue. Quality of 
products and product times 
can improve, and from such 
improvements competitive 
advantage can appear. 

Are such situations con- 
fined to the small firm? Cer- 
tainly managers in larger 
firms have a long way to go to 
gain the confidence to use this 
technology in the same way. 
Processes of negotiation, pre- 
sentation of issues, and the 
extent of trade union involve- 
ment must all improve. As to 
the desire tor such improve- 
ments, well that is another 
matter. 

Mark Dodgson 


In a strait jacket 


LORD HARRIS, of High 
\" Cross, once stated, “Beware 
of economists. Tbey often 
argue among themselves and 
they are often wrong!” 
Despite this we are often 
assailed by their siren voices, 
pontificating from the lofty 
heights of academe and all 
too often using large 
businesses as their models. 

But what is life really like 
for those little firms “at the 
sharp end" — the large 
majority of small businesses 
employing (on average) less 
than five people? These two 
and a half million or so 
employers are responsible for 
employing a further six mil- 
lion and the total provides 
. some 25 per cent of our Gross 
V National Product. 

One case should highlight 
the realities of life “at the 
bottom" os a salutary 

example of what happens to 
the whole. A woman 

employee worked on a Friday 
afternoon. However, her 
young daughter came home 
from school before she 

finished work and so she 
asked her employer whether 
she could work on a Saturday 
morning because it would be 
much more convenient For 
her. „ 

Because it was a small 
retail shop and an extra pair 
of hands would prove more 
usetol on a Saturday morning 
than on a Friday afternoon, 
the “boss" agreed. Remem- 
f ber that It was at the 
employee’s own suggestion 
that this took place and with- 
out any coercion on tne 
employer’s part ..... 

AU was sweetness and bgt 
until along came a Wages 
Insnector. . 

“This lady is working anti- 
social hours in that she is 
away from her Earnlly orrer 
part of tbe week-end.’ 
(Remember that it was 
because she was away from 
her family at a critical ume to 
the first place that stimulated 
the change!) “Because of 
i this she should be compen- 
• v sated by extra pay." 

Tbe woman concerned 
explained care tolly that it 
was at her own Instigation and 
that ahe did not want any 
increase in pay, while the 


$ 


“boss” explained that the 
cash-flow and profit-margin 
simply could not sustain any 
increase. 

Alas, all was in vain. The 
leas fell on deaf ears and the 
,es Inspector insisted that 
additional pay should be 
forthcoming, not only straight 
away but also for the previous 
Saturdays that she had 
worked. 

The obvious end-result was 
that not only did the lady lose 
her job, but that tbe small 
shop lost an extra pair of 
useful hands. The state lost 
out in the taxes paid by the ex- 
employee and the taxation 
paid on her behalf by the 
employer. Legal victory l. 
practical solution 0. 

The simple lesson to be 
learnt from this is one well 
known to any small business 
concern. If. for a variety of 
reasons, insufficient income 
is being generated — or if 
insufficient money is left at 
the end of the day to finance 
it. no job can be paid for. 

Various mechanisms exist 
to deprive a small business 
(indeed any business) of the 
funds required from which to 

E rovide jobs, not least the 
idden taxations of high rates 
(which bear no relationship to 
the ability to pay), high 
energy costs and high public 
utility charges and high addi- 
tional levies on employment 
(such as N.l. charges and the 
compliance costs of employ- 
ment legislation). 

At this level there is no 
doubt that the work-force 
have been priced out of a job. 
The question is, who is to 
blame? The trades unions tor 
their nationally-negotiated 
wage deals which cannot 
possibly reflect the micro 
changes in various localities 
or trades, the Wages Councils, 
the public-sector’s inflation- 
ary wage-demands which 
further twist the inflationary 
spiral upwards, the State's 
minimum ‘‘poverty’’ level, or 
the dt^gooder elements in 
society? 

It is certainly not the fault of 
the average, run of the mill, 
majority small businessman 
or woman 

Bernard Juby 


Butties come by runner 

Paul Nathanson describes a venture based on speed and quality 


SELLING sandwiches in tbe 
City may seem as risky as 
starting up a pastry shop m 
Vienna. But in spite of stiff 
competition. Robin Birley is 
opening his third sandwich 
bar next month. 

Birley, 27, articulate, aff- 
able and passionately com- 
mitted to the sandwich, began 
bis operation late, in 1979 on 
an initial outlay of £25,000. 
Since then profits have risen 
from zero to £75,000 last year 
when he sold between 400,000 
and 450.000 sandwiches. 

Account clients now include 
The Stock Exchange. Midland 
Bank, Bank of America, IBM. 
Canada Line shippers. Life 
Assurance and a clutch of 
merchant banks. 

How has he made his sand- 
wiches so competitive with at 
least a hundred other bars in 
the Square Mile? “Quality, 
value for money and speed,” 
he replies, jammed behind a 
desk in a tiny office in the 
City. ‘Tm also trying to make 
something which is a pleasure 
to eat." 

Indeed the menu offers 18 
varieties in granary bread, 
ranging from prawn avocado 
to curried turkey at an aver- 
age price of £1.50. All the food 
is carefully selected from 
specialist suppliers. Drinks 
offered include Cotes du 
Rhone. Muscadet, lager and 
soup. 

Service is the key to Sir- 
ley’s success — in and out of 
the bars — as well as the 


quality of the food. He claims 
he was the first to deliver 
sandwiches anywhere In the 
City (there's no charge) and 
he also has customers as tor 
afield as Vauxhan and the 
'West End. They have their 
orders delivered by taxi and 
pay for the transport. 

But Birley has taken over 
four years to get it right The 
idea of deliveries originated 
from the United States where 
he spent a year working in 
supermarkets straight after 
school He soon discovered 
that in New York you-can get 
everything delivered from . 
chop suey to pizzas. 

“We started by using a car,” 
he explains, “but coma never 
park. Then I bought five 
butcher's bikes but the boys 
ran them up the pavements 
and broke not only the tyres 
but bottles too. A fifth of the 
deliveries were late or 
botched to boot” 

Inspiration struck. Run- 
ners. Now he has four doing 
foot deliveries from the shop 
in Cullum Street and two from 
Moorflelds near Moorgate 
underground station. They 
deliver some 800 sandwiches 
a day, including two dozen 
platters with six to eight 
sandwiches for boardroom 
lunches, although 80 per cent, 
of customers are individuals 
who want a working lunch at 
their desk. 

Birley is delighted with his 
runners who have proved tor 
more efficient than bikes or 


car. Their incentive: a 5 per 
cent commission on sand- 
wiches carried on top of a 
basic wage. Full-time staff at 


the two shops also enjoy free 
private medical insurance. At 
present there are 22 
employees with .12 more 
coming in March to man the 
new shop. . 

The shops are bright, clean 
and appetising and Birley 
■wants to keep his staff 
encouraging them to take a 
pride in their work and also to 
talk to customers about their 
choice of sandwich. Pride and 
the personal touch therefore 
are cornerstones of successful 
service. 

Yet Robin Birley freely 
admits that the road to suc- 
cess has been slow and veiy. 
very potted. He started to 
September 1979 when he took 
over a small sandwich bar in 
Fenchurcb Street in the City. 
He had just three A levels and 
a year of American supermar- 
kets behind him: at 21 he 
acquired management skills 
by trial and error. He had no 
time for courses or theory. 

One glaring error, he says, 
was diversifying on the first 
whiff of success. He opened a 
shop in a pub and also a 
bakery, only to close them as 
he found himself losing con- 
trol of the original business. 

The first site In Fenchurch 
Street was demolished by 
compulsory order and Birley 
opened Cullum Street and 
Moorflelds in late 1982 and 


mid'1083 after a fruitless stint 
in Maytoir. The new shop, he 
enthuses, will totally change 
his business. “Things *H move 
much quicker by having two 
queues, using two counters 
with eight self-contained 
sandwich-making stations. 

“We’ll also have compute- 
rised keyboards sending 
invoices straight through to 
the tills, which will eliminate 
queues there. Z hope to cut out 
all tbe hurly-burly and rush 
which exist now.” In fhture 
the managers can concentrate 
on the customers and not be 
searching around for supplies 
that might have run short 

Birley works a minimum of 
12 hours a day and admits that 
he thinks of little else than 
sandwiches or his dream shop 
which he helped to design. 
Within the next two years he 
hopes to open as many as four 
more bars in tbe City. 

“I have no regrets about 
diving in the deep end,” ''he 
reflects, “When you’re young 
you can make a fool of your- 
self It's vital to do everything 
possible in those 10 years 
after schooL But it’s also 
important to be patient It all 
takes time and you've got to 
be prepared to make -mis- 
takes. 

“If you're not making 
mistakes, you're not 
experimenting and that 
means you're too nervous to 
try anything new.” 

Robin Bvdey at the bar 


Next to your telephone, theTrent 
Callmaker could be the most useful thing 
on your desk. 

The Trent can store 50 numbers 
(of up to 18 digits each) and you can 
start bells ringing at the touch of 
a button. 

You can even dial without 
lifting your telephones handset. 


So as well as giving you a lot more 
free time, theTrent gives you afree hand 
as well. 

Other features include a 24 hour 
dock, call timer and full battery back- 
up so that it won't get amnesia 
during power cuts. 

Send us the coupon and we'll 
be in touch. Or ring 0272 276 646. 


pTo: British Telecom; FREEPOST Alison Roose (BS3333), Bristol BS1 4YPf 
Please send me details of the Trent Callmaker. 


Name 
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Nature of. 
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THE ENGLAND team and t hei r ac- 
companying caravan of newsmen were 
on the point of leaving Windsor Parle 
after their crucial, tamely achieved: 
World Cop qualifying victory on 
Wednesday night. Interviews were in 
the can and the majority, qf the 
throng had dispersed, damp and dis- 
appointed, when the still-floodlit air 
was stirred by a scary, rambluig peal 
of thunder. 

It was far too close for any visiting 
sportsman's comfort and in Just that 
one ominous exclamation mark spelt 
out a tenser message than the one 
telephoned earlier to the Belfast Irish 
News by a member of the Irish 
National Liberation Army — “ All 
British national sporting teams in 
future com* 1 to the North at their 
own risk. There will be no more 
warnings. Next time we bomb to kill.” 

The warning was fearful — half an 
boor earlier, as a police spokesman 
explained yesterday, “ hundreds of 
spectators would have been streaming 
past and carnage would have been 
horrific.’* 

In the event cars were buckled and 
windows shattered in a sealed-off area 
— yet it may yet have set back to 
square one the hesitant, but neverthe- 
less very real progress that Northern 
Irish sport has made in its return to 
comparative normality after its severe 
crisis of the 70s when both individual 
players and visiting teams dared not 
set foot in the Province. 


Bombers bkst the Ulster bridges 


International .athlettcs, soccer and 
rugby teams were among those who 
cancelled Northern Ireland fixtures. 
Even boxing almost died internation- 
ally. The Scottish rugby team, for 
one, refused to play even In' Dublin, 
so when England did — in' spite of' 
. threats — the post-match speech by 
their losing captain John Pallia raised 
one of the cheers of the decade over 
here : “ We might not be much good 
at rugby,'* he said. “but at least we 
turn up!** 

.Although Noorthern Ireland's sport 
has increasingly believed Itself 
awarded an Immunity by all parties 
in the civil war. only last year two 
fishermen were killed by a bomb at 
the international angling match at 
InnlskUlin. By chance, they were off- 
duty soldiers. 

Throughout my week in the belea- 
guered but ever-touchingly optimistic 
Province these last days, I have been 
cheered by the Insistence that sport 
was back to normal, and. indeed, run- 
ning exceedingly welL 

It was just slightly traumatic to 
arrive with the drums and bunting 
out for Barry McGmgan and another 
to leave seven days later the morning 


Frank Keating in Dublin finds light 
beneath tbe shadow of the terrorist 


after Wednesday night- The McGuigan 
experience was an uplifting one: tbe 
skinny little Catholic smiler from just 
south of the border down Clones .way 
who crossed it to marry his Protes- 
tant sweetheart Sanda and whose awe- 
some development into the finest 
ponnd-for-pound prize-fighter In 
Europe unquestionably united.. Just 
about all factious In the fair name of 
sport. 

But, TTiind yon. It bas to be said 
that on account of his taking out UK 
citizenship to win a British title, the 
Provisionals have twice, ominously 
and officially, labelled him " Barry 
the Bril.” Suddenly, after Wednesday 
night one Venders If Pat Cowdefl 
for Instance, would be wise to chal- 
lenge McGuigan in the King’s Hall? 

In Dublin yesterday officials were 
keeping quiet about whether there 
would be the slightest danger for the 


England rugby team who are due-to- 
play Ireland at Lansdowne Bead on 
March 30. . V- ; 

I came down in the early mormpg 
to. Dublin yesterday on the same 
train, chuntering through soft, green 
fields, as the six Ulster rugby players 
who take on France at Lansdowne 
Bead tomorrow in the green shirts of . 
All Ireland. Half a dozen is the most 
‘ players 'Ulster has provided for years ■■ 
and the- whole Island has always 1 ad- 
mitted that if the Ulster team -- is • 
strong, so is Ireland’s. 

What a -team, by the way, they 
might have If soccer, like rugby, took 
in North and' South. Bobby Robson . 
would not be quite so confident about . 
World Cup qualifying. 

Now. alas. Northern Ireland's man-, 
ager, Billy Bin gham, has more than 
World Cup qualifying to occupy his 
mind. They play Turkey at Windsor 


Park in Hay And though that does not 
seem a . threatened occasion, , there are 
a. number of friendly internationals 
with British teams in tbe pipeline. 

With, a --.sad defiance yesterday, - 
Bingham echoed the. Statement' , 
out lb y the N1 office which described 


outlay the NI office which described 
Wednesday’s bomb as “a , threat to. - 
the whole, commindly — for sport can - 
only be! a powerful good as it cats '• 
across all divides. 1 * * . 

Bingham aid the mix. of-Catbo lies 
and Protestants' in his squad was/* a . 
perfect Illustration -Of various-' people 
intent only to -play with, and, .for, 'each-: * 
other.” V . i . t 

On. Monday evening I attended Eel- r 
fast’s annual: Sportsman of tfyfe. Tear 
Dinner. - organised . by . the , Sunday ; 
Newslettex.^A black; tie, top-notch afi- ■ 
fair In a .-Stately, mansion hotel. - Only 1 ■ 
Alex ■ Higgins .and Dennis JTayior; at 
the sn@®ser table in Derby,, were mt*. -: 
able to make *t, i . i 
- -For the rest I was surrounded by 
the - whole of the .sporting community -• 
.in the prevfree- Blnghafa brought *H 
his squad; the legendary -WOupJoha . 


Us squad; the leg 
McBride puffed- hfe 
kenned all the JUL 
ons; the British 
Steve . flffcrtin an? B! 


try Wllnd-John 
e and mother- 
cbmipf 1 


cheered to the echo. Wd * 
bowling chiunplon Jl® Bara*. -, 

timk were awards for -the prcco - 1 
dS JK, No rman Whlte jfe * * 
• and tbe venerable, long-haired Fat * 
.Jennings, Whose Initial * 

10 S' internationals had been with an- v 
other debutant, 17 -year-old George., 
Se£j in Cardiff a million years ago. - 

- On to the stage was 

- fare, melon smile and still - 

darting, who followed the motorcyclist „ 
Joey Dunlop and ti>e Gaeli c ^m est^ * 
Frank McGuigan, and, of cqmwe. jw* 

. . namesake Barry, who won; the. top* 
award. . 

-It seemed, even more of. a.whote- * 
some and triumphant, bacMn-tte-rtal- * 

. worid setf^lebratiro when w rtwod j 

•: to applaud young McGuigan with tne 4 
“ Here We Go. ■ • ■' "... . j 

• I sat at dinner between Hugh JRas-* 
sen, the flyweight with the^new U«^ « 

' dale Belt, and Les Jones, Belfast s 4 
AAA. organiser. Jon«5 was full of , 

- antldpatten for and up to hlswesto ' 
planning for the British Closed CJuffl*-, 
pionshlps— the Belfast Games— at the. 
Antrim Forum in May. * 

I felt for him, too, when the bomb, 
went off. Jones said last . night with * 
thumping defiance: “The Games. Go ( 
On!" , • 

But that heavy, frightening, noise • 
amt assailed the air and senses on J 
Wednesday night might -be reverberat- i 
big In more ears thaa mine as the * 
weeks go on. I 



David Lacey looks back on Belfast — and 
forward to Mexico 

Results come 
first— Robson 



Charles Edwards reports on Ireland’s fly-half hope 


SOCCER 

IF WORLD CUP points were 
awarded for artistic impres- 
sion the England players 
would have been less buoy- 
ant as their flight home 
from Belfast joined the fog- 
laden flock that descended 
00 Manchester airport in the 
early hours of yesterday 
morning. 

However, qualifying for 
the final stages of major in- 
ternational tournaments is 
less a matter of painting 
footballing landscapes than 
applying a succession of 
undercoats and in this sense 
Bobby Robson and his team 
had reason to feel well satis- 
fied wfith a night's work at 
Windsor Park which saw 
England beat Northern Ire- 
land 1 - 0 . 

With maximum points 
from three matches and a 
goal balance of 140, they 
remain weU on course for 
Mexico, indeed if England 
can take say three points 
from their visits to Romania 
and Finland in May. they 
will set out for this 
summer’s series of acclimati- 
sation games in Mexico City 
knowing that a further three 
from their last three fix- 
tures, all at Wembley, will 
almost certainly be enough 
to see them through. 

1 Probably 12 points trill not 
be necessary. England made 
it with only nine last time. 
Romania alone can gain 
more than a dozen and, 
apart from England, they 
were the main beneficiaries 
from Wednesday's result 
Northern Ireland still have a 
chance of qualifying but 
having lost in Finland and 
now dropped two home 
points, are going to struggle. 

Inevitably England’s latest 
success has been greeted 
with something less than 
rapturous enthusiasm. There 
is some justification for this. 
For the most part the match 
was a muddled, tedious af- 
fair, England’s passing was 
particularly poor, and com- 
pared to the sort of football 
seen in the European Cham- 
pionship last summer the 
spectacle represented a con- 
cept of play which was noth- 
ing less than antediluvian. 

But as West Germany, 
after their struggle in Malta, 
and Belgium, following their 
. flop in Albania, would aver, 
qualifying is about results 
rather than quality. Robson 
rammed the point home in a 
hurried press conference at 
Ringwa.v airport interrupted 
by shrill public announce- 
ments and the village idiot 
section of England's support. 

“Qualification in a World 
Cup means that sometimes 
you have to scramble and 
search for points without 
showing the fluency and con- 
structive football that we 
would all like to play," he 
said. “We never wilted, the 
will to fight was always 
, there, and everybody gave 
maximum endeavour." 

In essence th match, so 
typical of many of its prede- 
cessors, reflected present 
• standards in the Football 
League and from England's 
[ point of view the biggest dis- 
5 appointment was the failure 
J of Ray Wilkins to impose an 
I the prosaic proceedings the 

I exotic dimension which be 
has added to his game in the 


Italian League. Once again 
Wilkins without Bryan Rob- 
son was Laurel without 
Hardy, mildly diverting at 
times but suffering in the 
absence of the weightier end 
of the partnership. 

Bobby Robson held Wil- 
kins primarily responsible 
for the hold taken on the 
first-half by Sammy Mcliroy. 
“ I think Bryan Robson 
would have got more of the 
ball He's a better ball-win- 
ner for a start He .would 
have nailed one of their two 
midfield players, had more 
of the ball and passed it 
bttter." 

Yet there were one or two 
performances of distinction. 
While Martin looked slow in 
one of the centre-back posi- 
tions his partner. Butcher, 
gave a performanct of true 
international quality apd the 
England manager made a 
special mention of the suc- 
cess of the diminutive 
Sansom in winning the ball 
in the air at left-back. He ' 
won the ball so often that he 
came off with a headahee.” 

Everton’s Trevor Steven 
was not allowed to attack as 
much as he would have liked 
on his first England appear- 
ance, but looked confident 
on the ball, made several im- 
portant interceptions and 
showed their discipline that 
England need on the right 

While Hateley took his 
goal with stunning assurance 
Robson would like Mm to 
move around more ' and 
present opposing defences 
with a less easy target to 
mark. Barnes needs to be 
more asstrtive if he is going 
to cope with foreign defend- 
ers who are even tougher in 
the tackle than Nichoil. 

England's next match is 
the friendly against the 
Republic of Ireland on 
March 26 whtn Robson will 
want to make a few experi- 
ments and will probably be 
forced to field a makeshift 
side anyway because of club 
calls. But Bryan Robson's 
form and fitness remain the 
key to England’s progress 
and from that point of view 
Wednesday night in Belfast 
revealed little that was not 
already known. 


BASKETBALL: Carla berg, 

whose proposed £100,000 
sponsorship of the Eastbourne 
tennis tournament was reluc- 
tantly cancelled by the LTA 
last week because of the con- 
flict of interests with sponsors 
of the American Grand Prix, 
have lost little time in finding 
another recipient of their 
money, zerites Peter Ball 

Yesterday they signed a 
three year agreement to spon- 
sor basketball’s national cham- 
pionship play-offs, which will 
now be. known as the 
Carlsberg National Champion- 
ships when they take place at 
Wembley on March 30 and 31. 

The amount involved is not 
disclosed, but it a described by 
an EBA spokesman as “a sig- 
nificant sponsorship”. Unlike 
some of their predecessors in 
basketball, Carlsberg are in- 
cluding the women's champion- 
ship final in their sponsorship, 
their base in the same town as 
the leading women’s team, 
Avon Northampton, giving 
them first-hand experience of 
that game's increasing 
popularity. 

• Vin Brookings, top scorer 
for Manchester Giants, injured 
in their one-point win ■ on 
Wednesday at Sunderland Mae- 
stros’ 1 was taken to hospital 
yesterday with a suspected col- 
lar bone fracture and is ruled 
out* of the Walkers Crisps 
Leicester match tamonrow 
night " 


A Dean of the new school 



RESULTS 


_ Soccer 

FRIENDLY.— 1 ToUcahaw Hotspur 3 (Cooke, 
Crook. Lrworthj). Norway XI 2 (Dartdsen. 
Ahlseopen). 

_ WORLD, CUP.. — Quality Ira Match: El 
Satatfor 3. Sanoam 0 (at San Salvador). 

FRIENDLY. — Uruguay 2. Pern 2 <jn 
Honiendeo). 

FOOTBALL COMBINATION. — Bristol thn 

1. Luton 5; Chelsea 3. Reading 0; Norwrd 

2, Brighton O. 

Tennis 

_ WOMEN'S TOURNAMENT (Henhey. Pa).— 
SWMd Rand (US if rat lUW); k Ionic 
ben S. Collins 6-2. 6-2; M. Skubenka 
<Crt beat B. New, 7-5, 4-6. 7-5; W. 
WUta beat M. Washington. 6-1. 6-7. 6-1; 
C. Beniamin beat I. Budorara (Cz), 6-3, 
7-6; A^ Milter (Aus) beat G. Kim, 6-1, 

WCT TOURNAMENT (Houston);— First 
nmol US if BOt Slated): J. McEnroe beat W. 
Fibak IPoJ), 6-2, 6-7, 7-5; K. Cum (S* 
beat S. Denim. 6-4, 6 -4. Sec rad round: 
S. Perth* ( tsrl but T. Moor, 6-7, 6-4. 

6- 4; NL Dicta* beat J. Arias 6-3, 4-6l 

7- 6; T. Mayotte beat M. Bauer, 6-4, 6-2. 

Golf 

OPENTOURNAMpIT JHonq Kona).— First 
roumt B8— M. Aebli (US). G. Marsh (AimT 
67— S.Fnllkl (Ju). B. Brart (US). 6. 
Norman (Aus), G. Turner (NZ>. SB— T. 
Gale (A«). P. Senior (Aus), E. Darcy 
<V*). T. Armour (US). 89— S. Kasai 
(Jap), K. Suk Jong (5 Korea). R. Dam 
(Ami, R. Rafferty (IreJ. P. A. BrosteH 
(Swe). Y. Sul Him (HK). 
t CHAMPIONS kTOURN AMENT (Jetaunet- 
tara).— After Second Brand: (SA It not 
stated) : 137.— B. Smith (US), 68. 64. 
T3S.— W. W inures. 71.67; S. Hobday. 68. 
70; I Palmer, bl. >1. 139.— J. Bland 
71 68; W. Humphreys (K>. 67, 72. 

140.— A. Oosterimton. 69. 71; T. John- 
stone. 67. 73. 141.— f. Fere« (US). ,75. 
66: R, Stewart. 72. 69; R. Hartman JUS). 
70. 71; B. Byman, 70, 71. Other BritWl 
Wes Pimm : 142—8. Evans, 71. 71; M. 
Shannan. 71, 71: P. Partin. 70. 72- D. 
Fehertr (Ire). 69. 73. W3. — A. Sherborne 
74. 69. 1*4. — -S. Bennett. 71. 73. 146— 
I, Itosey. 73. 73; R. Lee. 72. .74. 149— 
A. Chandler. 72. 77. 153.— N. Godin, 77. 

Bowls 

, WOMEN'S WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Melbourne). — Standings after 15 Buds: 
Staples : M. Richardson (Ans). ,15 MS; 2. 
M. Lum On (Fiji). 13; 3 emol, NT Shaw 


WATER-SKIING: The world 
champion, Liz Hobbs, 24, from 
Whitstable, yesterday heard 
that Peter Stuyvesant Travel 
had withdrawn her sponsorship 
of £25,000. The world champi- 
onships will take place near 
Barcelona on Septebmer 15-29. 


CRICKET: Northamptonshire 

have offered an eight-week 
trial to Kevin Emery, released 
by Hampshire at the end of 
last season. Emery, who is 25, 
once bad trials at Northamp- 
ton as a spin bowler. He 
turned to pace and in his first 
season for Hampshire in 1982 
took 83 wickets. 


STADIUM: David Lloyd, the 
former British Davis Cup 
player who runs a tennis 
school -and sports club at 
Hounslow, has offered to open 
a similar centre in tbe multi- 
sports stadium proposed for 
Stoke Gifford, near Bristol. 

The new stadium will pro- 
vide a home for Bristol Rovers 
football club, and - at a press 
conference at .his dub, Lloyd 
said : ** This- is something dif- 
ferent for the proposals are 
for a wide variety of sports, to 
include athletics, football, grey- 
hound racing, tennis and 
squash. 


BOWLS : The building firm 
McCarthy and Stone are to 
give sponsorship of £5,000 for 
a national mixed pairs champi- 
onship run jointly fay the EBA 
and EWBA throughout the 
summer with the final over 
tbe weekend of September 7-8 
in the South of England. The 
winning pair will .receive £750 

and runners-up £650. 


TABLE TENNIS: Skylet 

Andrew, 22-year-old East Lon- 
doner, is promoted to fourth 
place in England’s new lists. 
He moves up three places be- 
hind Desmond Douglas, Carl 
Prean and Alan 'Cooke. 


CROSS COUNTRY : Steve Cram, 
the World 1500 metres cham- 
pion, has been forced to pull 
out of the National cross coun- 
try championships at Milton 
Keynes tomorrow. Cram has a 
slight leg injury and does not 
want to aggravate it on the 
nine mile course. 


If RUGBY 
w UNION 

PERHAPS ITS output should 
be higher, hut there is 
reason to believe that an 
Irish version of the Welsh 
fly-half factory lies hidden 
somewhere among the rolling 
hills and desolate bogs. Its 
specification rails tor individ- 
ual, custom-built models, and 
the emphasis is on quality, 
rather than quantity. 

For even if the Welsh 
have had Cliff and Barry, 
ami PMi and Gareth and lat- 
terly Malcolm, tbe Irish have 
seMon been stock for fly- 
halves of real talent. They 
happen upon the inter- 
national scene less frequent- 
ly, it is true, but they lost 
longer. Certainly, nobody 
could accuse the Irish mod- 
els of builUn obsolescence. ■ 

Down the years, the natu- 
ral running ririhs of Kyle, 
Gibson, Ward and CanrabeH 
have had to be toned down 
to compensate far the lintita- 
tions of three-quarter lines 
which all too often have 
played with tbe collective 
menace of a barber shop 
quartet. 

Now many Irish rugby folk 
are , wondering if they are . 
witnessing the arrival of a 
fly-half whose own natural 
running ability is being com- 
plemented, rather than 
stifled, by tbe calibre of 
those outside him. At 
Murrayfield, Paul Dean 
looked very much the run- 
ning fly-half whose invention 
and virtuosity was matched 
by the panache of speedy 
and attack-minded three- 
quarters. 

For Dean, it was the best 
of all returns to the Five 
Nations Oiampionship. Three 
years before, as a converted 
and not very assertive cen- 
tre, he had been a fairly 
anonymous member of Ire- 
land’s Triple Crewn^winning 
side. There followed two sear 
sons in the international wil- 
derness as he was con- 



FJtESH OFF THE PBODUCTION UNE - . . Paul Dean. Ireland's 
latest in an illustrious senes of great fly-halves 


detuned to the centre be- 
cause of the return of Tony 
Ward to St Mary’s Col- 
lege. Last September, Dean 
bad resolved to put up with 
his lot for just one more 
season before switching 
clubs. 

But greatness was about to 
be thrust upon- him. With 
- Campbell out of action. 
Ward out of form, and Mick 
Doyle, Ireland's new coach, 


committed to an expansive 
game. Paul Dean the flyhalf 
was to be reborn. 

For Ward's legions of ad- 
mirers. it was akin to sacri- 
lege when Dean was chosen 
as fly-half against the Aus- 
tralians last November. It 
seemed a gamble at the 
time. In hindsight, it was 
logical 

Dean had played fly-half 
from age eight until he was 


Paul Fitzpatrick on Great Britain v France tonight 


Bamf ord faces his biggest Test 


pressed into service in the 
centre for the Second Teat 
during the injury-hit South 
African tour in 1981. A bril- 
liant runner, he had spent 
two seasons in the Irish 
Schools team- and then had 
been the Ireland “B” fly- 
half against England in 1980. 
When he won his first full 
cap against the Springboks 
the next ' year, he was also 
picked at fly-half, with 
Campbell (who was later in- 
jured) playing In the centre. 

The presence of a spate of 
good centres kept Dean out 
of the national side for two 
seasons. As Dad’s Army 
fought Its last campaign a 
year ago. Dean, at 23, was 
the forgotten man of Irish, 
rugjby. 

When he appeared against 
Australia, he had not played 
fly-half regularly for over 
two seasons. The lack of ex- 
perience showed. He turned 
in a display which was at 
best competent . Injury in 
that game did not help 
Dean’s cause but by the time 
the Irish final trial came 
around in December, he had 
had about six games in his 
natural position. Ward had 
left St Mary’s for another 
dub and Dean’s restoration 
was complete.- 

After Murrayfield, Dean's . 
worth at last has been recog- 
nised, and a repeat perfor- 
mance against the French is i 
eagerly awaited. Doyle's view I 
- that-.- Dean,., the - ranigpg v .; 
attdcfcer, is the- man 'to ex- 
ploit the potential of four' 
outside backs of like mind 
and similar skills seems to 
have been vindicated. The. 
1985 model from that small 
but reliable Irish fly-half fac- 
tory looks the most promis- 
ing and exciting for years. 

# Peter Stiff, Bristol’s lock, 
has decided to switch to the 
front row in an effort to win an 
(England cap. Stiff is fifit fins 
and 18 J stones yet believes he 
is too small for his country’s 1 
second tow. He has asked Bris- 
tol to drop him while he 
learns the art of propping. 

# Bath’s Chris Martin, Simon 
Halliday and Nigel Redman all 
return for tomorrow’s visit to 
Redruth. 


Fitness is 
the Welsh 


HAGUE 

There never has been a 
more significant Test than the 
match at Headinj£ey tonight 
between Great Britain and 
France . . mot for Maurice 
Bamford at least. 

-The coach to the national 
side has shown himself to be a 
man sensitive to criticism 
since he was appointed last Oc- 
tober and he must crave the 
sort of emphatic victory that 
would justify his policies and 
team selections and also help 
quieten a growing number of 
doubting voices, 

A French side that is experi- 
enced. talented, and in some 
departments very tough will be 
determined to sabotage those 
ambitions. Reports from 
France suggested the national 
side were striving to return to 
the flair - and imagination tor 
which they were renowned, but 
this team appear to have been 
selected, in soccer parlance, to 
14 do a job.” 

A year ago at the same 
venue Britain defeated France 
in a game even more dire than 
the one' in which they had 


beaten them the previous year 
at HuIL But much has hap- 
pened in the hast 12 months, 
with the evidence of an unsuc- 
cessful Australasian tour to be 
digested and with the British 
side passing from the control 
of Frank MySer to Bamford. 

Tonight’s side bears no 
resemblance to the -British one 
of a year ago. Tbe use of 44- 
players in. the last ten Tests 
and 26 in just over a year, are 
the statistics of instability. 

Only Ellery Hanley, the 
Bradford Northern stand-off, 
■and the best finisher in the 
business, remains from a year 
■ago but the biggest criticism 
being levelled at Bamford is 
not so much that he has opted 
for change but is using the 
occasion for experimentation, 
and thereby devaluing it 

It is possible that Bamford 
believes this is his best side, 
in which case bis judgment 
could be contested. It is good 
to see such promising young 
players as Creasser, Drvorty, 
Gribbin, Fox, and Edwards, the 
youngest player ever to repre- 
sent Britain, being given their 
opportunities, but it is debat- 
able whether they are the best 
available In their positions. 

Against this somewhat con- 
fused background then, Andy 
Goodway, this one British 


player of established world 
class, trill lead his side for the 
first time. His captaincy 
should begin with a victory, 
with Britain unbeaten here 
against France since 1967 and 
currently aiming for their fifth 
straight win, but I would not 
like to pot money on it. 


worry 


GREAT BRITAIN; 

Law (St Helens), Crasser (Leeds), firib- 
bta IWI Hliw ). Gill (Wigan); Hrrf« 
(Bradford Northera). Fra {Featieratone); 
SlcW aura (Leeds), WatUosra (Holt Kfi). 
Damntt (Hull), Gra d i w r ( Oldham), Rath- 
ban (Bradford Northern). Dfrartf (Hall). 
atetitataR Stem (BUley), Alt (SI 


Edwards (Wiw), 
mer (Leeds), Grfb- 


Reftteer B. GoareraH (Australia). 

# James Leiduai, the Htril 
centre, broke a bone in his 
hand against St Helens on 
Wednesday and will be out of 
the game for three weeks. 

Mark Rowbottom, the Swln- 
fnn forward sent off in last 
week’s Challenge Cup. game 
against Salford, was suspended 
for two matches by the Disci- 
plinary Committee in Leeds 
yesterday. 

The committee- banned Mick 
Sutton (Carlisle) for one 
game, but decided that seot-off 
was sufficient puzushment .for 
Greg Sharp (Dewsbury). 


Spalding returns for safer series 


(Wales), V; 12, S, MtCrawe (Scot). 6: 
14,' M BiaUman (Jeraejr). 5. Fmirj s I 
equiT, England. Israel and Scotland. 23: 4 
equal, Australia. Wales and Zimbabwe, 22; 
9. Ireland, IB; 17. Jmey 8. 


FIXTURES 


Soccer 

(Kkk-aff 7J0 » not Mated) 

CANON LEAGUE, THIRD DIVISION-— 
Sraasea ». Cambridge. 

FOURTH DIVISION.— Hal if « »- Cnl- 

duster. Stockport «. Swindon. 

Rugby League 

TEST MATCH — GB *. Fran* (Heading- 
In). 

Rugby Union - - 

CLUB MCTCHEL— Gloucester *. North— 
ampLoa (7.0); PofltMX-idd »- Bristol (7.0). 


POWERBOATING 


Britain’s first professional 
Formula One powerboat 
team— Per rival Hodges Rac- 
ing— has been, formed to com- 
pete in. the new world 
championship. 

• The 13-race series ' which 
starts on May 26 in Munich, 
involves 15 drivers and in- 
cludes the London Docks 


Grand prix on August Bank 
Holiday weekend. 

Tbe British team features 
43-year-old Bob Spalding from 
Ipswich, and Dutchman Bertil 
Wik, 32 runner-up in the For- 
mula Two series last year. It 
is beaded by Norfolk boat de- 
signer Chris Hodges, who had 
announced his retirement from 
the sport last August following 
the death of bis partner Tom 
Percival. 

Percival’s death also 
prompted Spalding to hang up 
his helmet, but he has now 
agreed to race again. With a 


world -.title and two runners-up 
places to his. name, .Spalding 
explained his change of heart 
saying: “It., is as . a direct 
result of the research Chris 
has been doing to enhance 
drivers’ safety.” 

Spalding and Wik will be 
using the new safety cell de- 
veloped by Hodges on lines 
similar to. car raring chassis. 
The new aeries, worth £750,000. 
and sponsored -by Champion 
spark plugs, also sees the in- 
troduction of new measures to 
ensure' there is not a repeat of 
last year's tragic record in 


which four drivers were killed 
in five races. 

Circuits have- been shortened 
to. 1,000 metres; engine capaci- 
ties reduced to 3.6 litres; 
weight and minim um boat 
lengths increased; the - appear-, 
ance of * inexperienced drivers 
restricted; and a professional 
-rescue team will be on duty at 
each fp-and prix, whJfch will be 
reduced to single races of 45 
minutes. Drivers have said that 
■they will -not race if they are 
;tuthappy with the safety pre- 
cautions at any venue. 

. Paul Robigo 


After the frost of Paris and 
the snow of Cardiff, the Welsh 
team encountered a fresh 
weather problem yesterday : — 
fog. Their flight to Edinburgh 
was delayed for - nearly an 
hour, but, when they took off, 
they, did so. -confident, that 
their International Champion - 1 
ship challenge will get off the, 
ground at the. .third, attempt ! 
against Scotland tomorrow. 

After transferring to their 
Peebles hotel the Welsh, who 
have not played since Novem- 
ber. and are worried . about 
their lack of activity this year, 
went straight to toe local 
club's pitch for an extra hour 
of training. 

Chairman of selectors Rod 
Morgan said yesterday : “ Some 
of our players have played less 
than four , games since Christ- 
mas. I think they are as fit as 
they can be, considering. But 
whether they are fit enough, 
will only become clear on Sat- 
urday." Scotland beaten in both 
their games so far, trained be- 
hind closed doors at 
Murrayfield yesterday and 
reported no problems. Both 
sides will have a final run-out 
this morning. 

41 Dave . Cusani's return for 
Orrell has been - set back by at 
least another week. The lock, 
who would have played for 
England this season but for a 
knee operation, hurt the dam- 
aged joint again in * the Anti- 
Assassins’ match against Cam- 
bridge University. Cusani said 
yesterday.: “The sole object 
now is getting another . tour 
with England." 

In Dublin, the Irish flanker 
Nigel Carr successfully came 
through a stiff test of- bis knee 
injury in a practice session 
and plays against France at 
Lansdowne Road. 

Ireland’s coach Mick Doyle 
said: “We expect a tough 
game against the French. We 
plan to play it open, like we 
aid against toe Scots. Hope- 
fully, everything will work 
out welL” 


CRICKET 

Matthew Engel 
in Sydney 

England 
sink to 
new low 


MANLY is the suburb of ., 
Sydney where the harbour 
waters meet the breakers of “• 
the open Pacific. It has an 
agreeable little cricket ,> 
ground, about which there . . 
are three things worth men- 
tioning. First, it is now at 
tbe centre of a potty little 
political row in which the. . 
New South Wales Labour ,.. 
Party are boycotting the 
annual Politicians v. Press 
match to be played there be- _ 
cause Manly is in the city’s . 
most anti-Labour area. 

Secondly, it is probably 
the only ground in the world 
, most conveniently reached by '- 
hydrofoil. Thirdly, yesterday .* 
it was the scene of the utter , 
disintegration of the 1984-5 ~ 
England winter tour. . ^ 

England were bowled out *' 
for ill by the New South 
Wales Second XI -and lost to -*£ 
them, by, Six wickets. This ** 
was supposed to be a prac- v 
tice match' to hone the teatoV . 
to the pitch required to beat > 
Pakistan. In their final World' { 
Championship qualifying 
match tomorrow. Instead, ‘ it £ 

• just confirmed that .the Uous 
of Madras have . become , the *, 
raWdts oS MrifwumeJiF f-%- 
After the defeat, Daviij?'*- 
Gower shrugged it off and j 
began to talk about whether * 
England should worry most--* 
about bumping up their tun 'f- 
rate to the level - that might '* 
give them a chance of reach- 
ing the last four — that 
means scoring 300, or more j 
probably — or just concen- ■ 
trate on winning the game. 

The argument seems as irrel- 
evant as arguing about tbe 
number of angels who can 
dance on a pinhead. The co- 
hesion of the party hgs van- 
ished amid the anti-climax of , 
the cricket in Australia and 
tbe diversions of the cities. 

It is hard to imagine Eng- 1 
land beating anyone again on „ 
this tour, even if they were 
playing the New South „ 
Wales tenth team. , 

The opposition yesterday . 
was not the weakest in tbe .. 
world. New South Wales may - 
well win the Sheffield Shield . 
again this year, and their „ 
reserves would probably hold • £ 
their own in the county 
championship. Given that .. 
they are coached by the ■ 
whip-cracker Bob Simpson, it 
is also unlikely that they 
would allow, themselves to go • 
to seed the way England ^ 
have 

On this occasion, Gower * 
played but did not bother to .. 
captain the ride — he said he - 
fancied a day free of respon- ’* 
abilities, though neither he 
nor anyone else has looked 
weighed down of late. He ?• 
also opened the batting,., 
though he apparently does - 
not intend to do so tomorrow 
and was the first to go in a 
clatter of wickets that left 
Foster with the top score of w : 
18. 

Gower was critical of the .. 
pitch, only just re laid, which . 
was damp, grassy and gave b 
particular help to the spin- 
ners. He said tbe match 
migbt have been better " 
played on the - beach but - 
since Gatting was in charge 
•his remark that England’s . 1 
hatting was “lazy and unra- 
spired " may have been more 
authoritative as well as more .' 
pertinent 

ENGLAND 

D. 1. finwar c Dm b MIMbib . ... 14 
«. O. Mura C WMtfSeW b Don* ... 10 
S. Fmrtw c GJra k IWcUtte 17 * ; 

M. W. Gattfai c Raddffh b 

WhttfltM 11 

A. J. Lamb b Raddlfft . 3 

P. R. Bro’irtmn t Emit h WaaQh 5 1 
V. J. Marts b O'fteili TT . . 3 

N. A. Foster it Emm b O'Neill .18 j 1 

P- H. Edmondi e WbitfltM b O'Neill 0 * 

R. M. Ellina c Ttadnr b MIIIIm .. 11 

J- f: tain not out 3 

Extra (B3, LB4, W 6 . NB4) 17 

Total («L 3 Oren) 111 V, 

FJU^f wtekab^ 28. 28. 82. B 2 . W, 

Bmriina: ’mIHIm 7-3-1-21-2 <W 1 . 'l 

WB3); Dorn 5-2— TO — 1 (W3): tteddlft* . I 
9-2-24-2 (W1J; WMtffebf 9-4-13-1; .A' 

JS5 h /&? +J ' CNm>! °' N,I,U 7 ~ a ~ * i 

■9— ii (">)• A 

New SOOTH WALES SECOND XI .\ 

S. Small t Cittern b EHhan 44 

M. Waugh e Huts b Foster 15 \ 

R. Bower c Lamb b Edmonds . ... 14 

G. Bara e Agnew h Eternals 1 

O. Tudor rat rat 28 

M. O'Nilll not rat ... 7 * 

Extra (WS, LB3) a 

Total (hr 4, 34.1 ntrs) 115 > 

Fan q { aristas: 24, 82. 88, 30. ? 

DU not bat; D. Milligan, R, Dob. M. ■! 
fe&iMfe, S. WbitfilM. P. Ebot. ! 

BoMInu tam* 6-1-26-0 (W41; — 

» WWO-ir Edmonds 9-1-27-2; ", 

BKtan .4-0-14-1; Harts 6. 1-1-24-0 , 

<W1); 6affim 1 - 0 - 1 - 0 . 

Umprlrss: T. Snobs and A. Wains, 
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GUARDIAN 


Kan* 1 19S5 25 



NEWBURY 


2 00 tombtarVCup 

2 30 Town ley Stone 

3 00 St William 


3 30 Tawny Myth 

4 00 Right Regent (nb) 
4 30 The Liquidator 



, BIRTHDAY Bill. . . . Barry McGugan , 24 yesterday: joined by his wife and Frank Bruno for 
. the celebrations in London after the announcement of the Wembley fights 


McGuigan’s shuttle 


ft BOXING 


: THE FIRST -Wembley “sbut- 
jtle" will be on operation on 
:JHarch 26 -when the arena -pro- 
motion clashes with England's 
soccer international against the 
(Republic of Ireland in the 
sodium. 

N Barry AfcGuigan, Britain's 
■fighter of the moment will de- 
fend his European feather- 
i weight title against Frenchman 
[Farid Gafiouze and, in a pro- 
: motional move, the fight will 
ibe staged late enough for Irish 
.supporters to watch both 
events. 

1 Fight fans — from both 
i Northern and Southern Ireland 
— will have to travel only a 
‘quarter of a mile along the 
iWembley concourse to see 
[HcGuigan in action. 

'McGuigan’s manager Barney 
[Eastwood believes 600 suppor- 
ters will travel • from 


McGuigan’s home town of 
Clones and another 1.500 from 
Belfast on special trips which 
will entail extra flights Into 
and out of Heathrow. 

McGuigan’s popularity, at its 
zenith after Saturday's magnifi- 
cent victory over Puerto Bican 
Juan Laporte, puts Britain’s 
top heavyweight Frank Bruno, 
wh o is o n the same bill, in the 
shadows. 

Bruno fights the . former 
European champion Lucien Ro- 
driguez of France in a 10- 
round bout but the major at- 
tention was paid to McGuigari 
on his 24th birthday at yester- 
day's fight announcement 

McGuigan, who Is bringing 
his sponsors Smirnoff to back 
the -Mickey Duff /Mike Barrett 
promotion, said : “ This fight is 
of major importance; I've got 
to keep winning to fight for 
the world title." 

Bruno, -who has not fought 
for four months, technically 
endangers his official nomina- 
tion to challenge Norway’s 


Steffen Tangstad for his Euro- 
pean title. But Bruno's man- 
ager Terty Lawless said: “It 
will be a good learning bout 
for Frank. He needs this kind 
of experience, which has never 
before been, available In 
Europe.” 

The British Board of Con 
tro4, however are not so keen 
on McGufigan's opponent 
GalloUze has twice -been the 
subject of a Board protest 
since his nomination to chal- 
lenge for the European title 
last autumn. 

Galtouze’s record- bears out 
the Boards' feeling. Be has 
been stopped three times in 
his last five fights in 
chequered career of eight wins 
and five losses in 14 bout& 

• Terty Marsh, the unbeaten 
British flght-weaterwedght 
champion from Basildon, has 
been named os the official chal- 
lenger for Italian Patrizio 
Oliva's European title. Oliva is 
also -undefeated and ranked 
fourth in the world.- - 
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HASLAM: rides again 


4 Haslam to 


lead new 


GB team 




If' 


BRITAIN'S best world cham- 
pionship hope. Eon Haslam, 
will lead the newly-formed 
Rothmans Honda Britain 
team in 1985. A five-man 
squad including the Austra- 
lian Wayne Gardner, tbe 
world Formula One cham- 
pion Joey Dunlop, the for- 
mer British champion Roger 
Marshall, and Roger Burnett 
will cover between them all 
international events In Britr 
ain as well as the grands 
prix. 

The agreement follows the 
deal between Honda Japan 
and Rothmans Internationa! 
to field a three-man team of 
Freddie Spencer, Randy 
Mamola and Takazumi 
Kata yarn! In grand prix. The 
British deal has saved 
Haslam from retirement, as 
he bad been unable to find 
finance for his awn GP team 
after the restructuring of the 
works Honda squad. 

Gardner has raced for 
Honda Britain over the last 
three years and finished 
seventh In last year’s world 
championship, while dominat- 
ing the domestic champion- 
ships. He now realises his 
ambition of a full GP season. 

The three remaining team 
members will look alter the 
British championships. Dun- 
lop. an Ulsterman, is 
retained as the street circuit 
specialist, while Marshall and 
Burnett will be abasing the 
major British titles on 500 
and 750cc Hondas as well as 
the world Formula One 
championship. 


• Shell UK Oil are to pro- 
vide £44,000 in sponsorship 
for two road racing cham- 
pionships during 2985. 


\ ”E 


Peter Clifford 


John Rodda 


Now Britain enters 


the Norman age 


^ATHLETICS 


Andy Norman, the man who 
has pushed athletics and ath- 
letes into the commercial 
world, turned professional yes- 
terday. The former England 
team manager and holder c£ 
many other honorary offices, 
was appointed Promotion Offi- 
cer by the British Amateur 
Athletic Board and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association. He 
will work on the planning and 
organisation of major 
meetings. 

No salary was disclosed, hut 
it is probably . in excess of 
£20,000, to which he will no 
doubt add consultancy pay- 
ments from' television. His con- 
tract is for two years. 

The ex-police sergeant from 
Orpington has, in fact, been 
doing this sort of work for the 
past 10 years, but with the 
increasing amount of money 
coming into the sport, promo- 
tion and presentation and the 
links with television have 
taken on a far more significant 
role within the sport. 

Wrapped up in the job de- 
scription will be a responsi- 
bility for Norman to deliver 
the goods for sponsors and 
television, which means an 


ability to get athletes to com 
pete. Norman has a .proven- 
record, blit with more and 
more -events crowtfing into the 
international calendar he will 
be hard-pressed to please all 
the clients all the time. 


His skill as . a trouble 
shooter— which will be part of 
his jbb— is to be tested imme- 
diately. Yesterday the Ameri- 
cans sent the names of their 
team for the match against 
England at RAF Cosford next 
week, . and there is not one 
Olympic medal winner among 
them. 


Tony Campbell, tbe high 
hurdler, who finished fifth, is 
the nearest they get to that 
distraction. Only three of the 
team are ranked in the world 
top 10 last year. Alan Pascoe 
Associates, who are the AAA 
agents for the sponsor, Kodak, 
were not pleased. Norman has 
a week -in which to persuade 
his American counterpart, 
Olla n Cassell, that this is not 
the way to do modern athletic 
business. 


• Bev Kinch, the European 
indoor champion, and National 
champion Heather Oakes will 
run against each other in an 
invitational 60m, at CoaCord, 
during the England v US 
men's match. 


Christopher Reed in 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Coe’s £6m 
Budd won’t Games plea 


come out 


Zola Budd made her first 
public appearance in the 
United States yesterday since 
the Los Angeles Olympics but 
again refused to be drawn on 
the subject of apartheid. 

She was met by a host of 
reporters in Scottsdale, where 
she will run tomorrow against 
30 women in the Continental 
Home 10km road race. Because 
of the anti-apartheid demon- 
stration last month which put 
her out of the race at Birken- 
head, the sponsors have 
doubled the security and given 
Miss Budd an assurance that 
there will be no interruption. 

She is under the sponsorship 
of a sports’ stars management 
company and Frank Shorter, 
the American long-distance 
runner who won the marathon 
in the 1972 Munich Olympics. 


Sebastian Coe, the Olympic 
1,500m champion, believes Brit- 
ain’s sports need an extra £6 
million over the next three 
years if they are to prepare an 
effective chaHenge for Olympic 
medals in 1988. 


Coe has led a Sports Council 
review of the preparation of 
British teams for the next 
Olympics. 

The report says that £5 mil- 
lion is needed for additional 
training, international competi- 
tion, coaching, equipment, and 
medical support 

A further £X million is 
required for elite competitors. 
Coe said.: " These proposals 
for additional Government 
funding are realistic and ap- 
propriate. Britain has fallen 
far behind many other nations 
and extra funding is vital if 
we arc to compete on equal 
terms.” 


£3fm sponsorship feeds GP bonus pool 


til TENNIS 


An annual investment of al- 
most £3j million for at least 
the next three years is being 
poured into tennis by the 
Nabisco food company. 

At stake for the world's top 
professionals as they battle 

through 78 GP tournaments in 
22 countries is -an individual 

■first prize of £750,000 to the 
plover who scoops the Bonus 
Pool — and all this is in addi- 
tion to a collective tournament 


prize money fund around the 
world amounting to nearly £16 
million. 

The bonus pool of just 
under £4 million will be divid- 
ed among th? leading 64 play- 
ers in angles and: 24 in 

doubles. 

The British GP tournaments 
will be the Stella. Artois Cham- 


Tuonshlp at Queen's Club < June 


10-161. the West Of England 

Championship in Bristol (June 

17-23). Wimbledon (June 24- 

July 7) and tbe Benson and 
Hedges Championship at Wem- 
bley (November 11-17). 

John McEnroe was fined 


$2,500 yesterday for swearing at 
Poland’s Wojtek Fibak -while 
rallying to gain' the second 
round of the WCT Houston 
Shootout tournament In an ex- 
plosive match that was marked 
by a number of angry ex- 
changes and did not end until 
1 ajn.. McEnroe prevailed 6-2, 

6-7 (7-1), 7-5. 

The fine was levied by the GP 
supervisor, Keith Johnson, be. 

cause of an obscenity McEnroe 

uttered at Fibak following the 

first game of the final set 
when the players became in- 
volved in a sharp verbal ■ ex- 
change during thg changeover. , 


JACKPOT fc HJWEtoT : ALL StX RACES 
TOTE BMUU 3.00 ‘mUUL : PM> UO ii UO 

* DENOTE] BUKOS 60MG ; « tad ta aft 


2 ©-MARCH- HARE MHftfCW HUMJE: 4-Y-0;2 m 100}*; £2.196 <B mod. 


-Hn 133 JAMCSWO (tr. Ana) D. Efemrtli 11-7 C. Rrmm 

105' 1Z1F42 fBBWWf t (6 . Md**) 6_ Meta* Dr3 J. Asms (41 

iot . auw minor nc «/o> re. «*) s. iidhr imi n. ~ 

109 015 muksm <7. band*) A. uWl A. 

110 01 CWlin CSV (E. TWwrj F. Vmtr JOi B. * 

iti 040 ftYM5T flmEWFO0T * (Mis j. Hanor) P. Balky 1CW ...... A. 

1V2 01 BRO THER PAR TISAN JT. Sdwrtn.). WT Hum 10-0 >. fe 

no MO MR EHCORV (A, L(fper) «. Btalwj 30-0 B. 

U4 RJO BASKET WEAVE. lE. VftNoWa) A. Jan* 10-0 ..._ 3. SMftH EoteS 

lass : To UNTO Had U-0 G. K n ow 6-1 J. Dales 12 no, 

Brttta tereast fmbten G*. 300-30 Jawesand. 4 Freeflow. 7 lteyw Sn. 
10 WMftty Eye, 12 Flying fofciftot 

TOP rum HR : Fnnre 8. Gwihn Or 7. r*n> * 


BBC-1 


2 30 — STEEL PLATE fc SCT 1BWI V OSBC CHASERS QUALIFIER (NOVICE CHASE) : 


m lorn? 


j. 


(Exon Mre 


(#s >: 


00-TOP PiUPBiT -ItWOT O'Hein £-11-3 — M. ^ 


lit 4?0^ W^M t f«PL|ww “*Tr. Warner 'S#oriij“K'cindo^' 

222 0000-03 PWJTb WM (P. H lgg) J. SfaO-7,......,. H. M*t* 

S3 040-04P EMLYN PRINCESS TT. EWttJ J. ItaH WH - t CMS (7) 

1984; Aces Wild 6-11-U J. Francome 15-8 M to F. Water 7 ru. 

Btttta fmcutr 5-2 Towdey Store. 5 Very PnmUM 9^ Adnlrel's Cup. 8 Briufct 
Manias, 10 Paddybore, 12 PolliMU. SIomkIc. 

TOP FORM TtPS: Tamlqi'StMM 10. VWy PlMl it w 7. A*rinTs CBp «. 

; BBC-1 — — ; 


3 Q-4KU, BREVKRy HANDICAP CHASE: 2M IB**: tt2W £15 DM) 

CASTLE (W. WM thread) F. Waien 9-12-5 ... tbw 
, (Mrs J. Cotton) T. Fortier 10-^4 M. D»ls 

ST WILUAM 0 CM. jdoracnabe) *R. Hotees 840-12 H*hS 

4-0Z3 MIDHICHT SONG l Mrs T. PH*) T. Fbntcr HMUM1 JL Be 

vtc. 


307 


r _, 

318 3330 PO TUDOR MW (A. 5tBd*rt) L, *- — - ..... 

319 3-00011 BON MM*Q) (L Grflnst! ®. GamWfa V-10J 1 fc 

321 33^11 TEN BEAK * (Mr dre C. Knitter) T. Jones 9-10-0 ...... A. WMjar 

3Z3 034232 POMPOSITY (J. StflKIlT R. SmRh 8-10-0 - W. KMX (7) 


r -10-U P. 

) J. Hbmtu 11—10-7 P. Hhta* 

Gifford 7-lfL4 JL Bm 

9-10-3 C. . “ - 


KmmnI 30-10-0 B^^N jyi 


1084: Romany NWitUmde 8-10-12 J. Francome 3-1 7. Ferttor 9 m. 

• Batttnf ftmast: 5 St William. 1X2 Mldotgbt Sons. 6 Sim Shot. 33-2 Doa 
GKnwini's Silent. Echo, Id KUbHtUala Castle. 

TOP FORM TIPS: St WIDlira 8, BKkMah Bridie 7. T» Ban * 

BBC-1 


3 aO-WUAMS 0r NEAOWG LTD. HQNTER CHASE ; (Aentar rttaU) t 3m ; El JQ3 


1 tPlKr - 3 VILLAGE. M Mg lB Fl (J. (too) J. C*nn ll-Dw) G. Cum 

OBOOOP- *n55TlC nffiGE (b. COmlln) O. Corotte ll-iws ----- 

I 000/00- QSLMIAL LAB (MaJ N. W>ll») K. Mona 32-13-8 M. Waltac* 


411 

ajiss'K 

415 F SNIMK MOTT O. 

420 3/0- KATE BUSH (Mrs 

1984 : No CarrapoqdM r»- 
BettMt fretext: 2 Tret* My*. U-4 Vtllaoe Kuk. 5 Hall Morphy. 8 Oadoa 
Brig, 10 Meant Feddane. 12 Prijin'i Risk. 

TOP raw TIPS: 1M Myti 8. VIIMn Hft 7. 


P. Mhstell 11-U-a S. Sam* 

H. Hums 7-U-8 >. marts (7) 

«) L. Warahom 

SninbV ‘ Mrs' Cl Saiiui' 8-iiU3 /."mS 111 


4 Q— rAdcot handicap kuibxjc : m n**; hm (m nans) 


(Mis M. Hanna) D. EUmrth 6-11-8 C. Bm 

(P. Hopkins) J. Gifford 8-11-5 R. Rm 

(SMoMi Aba Khamsbx)' F. Wtmtr 10-13-2 K Ibdiy 


7-li 


502 00-1330 VWAQUE 

SCO 2UO-00 HERTS L .- , - 

SOI 1P3C01/ SHCU. BURST (Sheitf All Aba Khamsin 

^ ft 

5BS 113-000 LAWIKWOOO MISS (A. Hill) D. NicMSM - 

sn X-PPI22 INDIANA DARE (C/01 (Mrs D. Corfu) J. Jw*tas 9-10-7 H. Ji 

stz 1114-00 AMEX- (C/D) (D. Tyler) Mrs N. Smttb 8-1 I>TmT. J 

Sri FTC-303 TRUST THE KING (N. DcUmln) Vis J. Bime 8-10-7 Pstar Hrftt 

514 000-003 BRASS CHANGE (O (N. Goodlifl) I. Dndgeni 7-M-6 *- ton* 

Hre C. HeaUr) 0- Sherwood«,0-6 C. Cm (7) 

Khg) 5-10-0 *. SmHfc _ ‘ 


515 0-40122 SACRED PATH (Mrs 
SW F010S1 PEUWI (Mrs AH 


523 

524 

525 

528 

529 
1 530 
SP. 
1538 


24F-0P MELUE 1 
0040-4 DONEGAL 


(Mrs A. samrtu J, Khq) 5-10-0 S. I 

(A. VWler) R. Bideew 10-10-0 Hiss J. B 

. HOPE CF. SterMtfTr. Skerldaa 9-10-0 


BUrnty (7) 
G. Iom 

C. (7] 

. - MOSSY BELL (P. Gwyti) ~R. Hddt M. CMem (4) 


40F341 BHOEHEROEH (P- Rod fordid. rJm 8-10-0 
012 MENDALEAK (W. Price) Wm Price 8-10-0 ... 
PHARAOH'S OWN (J. Dm*) J. BakeMMD-0 


539 POOPO-P MIKK EPIC (Ua] R. DwfrrB) Mai R. Deaf* WhIU"'." ". ItaMM 
1984: No coRupoarflag net. 

!&**' 7 — Ctan9e - 

top rata ups : naw Rrarf a. M«*hmk 7 . sun* Pan c. 


4 30— WHATCOMBE NOVICE HANDICAP HUWUE : 2ra « 12** ; £1.742 (24 ram). 


ml 

|H» 


042111 MASTER VPKE ( 
40Z-22rm.YKriC PRIZE 


.. Holmes 7-13-7 

JoH) J. Grtfort 6-11-3 


t ..... 

R. Row 


C r 

04112 CLAM MOUNTAIN (BP) (S. Sabutay) T. fetor Haifa 

000^-3 PORTERS LAD (N. WrtUomb) 0. Oogblon 5-10-12 ' p. Dm*ta 

112220 KELLY’S B0Y (Mis M. Peel) N. Gtselw 5-3.0-31 It hnsisaTlT 


J. 


m 112220 KELLY’S BOV (Mrs M. Peel) N. Gtseto*! 

810 012000 AB0U5HMMI (J. Lewis) J. JrnictaV 5-ia-lo — - 

611 31 ALLEN LAD (Sheftk AD Abo Khmsln) F. Winter 6-10-8 R. LMa 

•14 OFOO-4F MASTER OKK (M. Rrid) II. Reid 8-10-7 P. CaSH 

618 If THE UqtlMTOIt (V) (B. WherUtej) II. Pipe 5-10-5 P. Un* 

jj M|) ^ - - - 


619 0-04311 IHXTON HOUSE. 


P. Scetferaan 


821 ^ 31 KESCAST (J. IMsoa) L. KHnrd 5-JO-l H. M 

622 0000007 «R ATTORNEY (Mrs P. F«) J. Fa* M-1(M> N. . 


003 CUMREW (6. Smart) N. Vrws 5-10-0. 


627 04-4100 JOLLY MAC (Mrs Sfi 
1628 0-10000 DRUM HMD SpKT 
630 000-0 EDEJCSPRIHG (DrfM 

633 0-43 YES MASTER (H 

«34 444-OF MITHRAS IJW 
635 OOOP/30 VKX THE BIMl 


iteblns) P. Qiadi 
(R. WHdht) J. 

I. BorteyT J. TN 

T IF. WH) A. _ 

ro. Montego) N. Hendenoa 6- 


JL * 


•SL 


825 00-2F3 RIG STEEL (A. RoOblns) F.'Qndell Itamw f7) 

B2S 020030- IWENDLY HENRY ' 


_ Few 5-10-0 

Thome 7-10-0 



10 . 

-10-0 . 

lace 7-10-0 


S. Mates 

P. Swer 

S. Mttre 

J. White 

K. Htuer 

jittfa Wallace 
. 6. MeDrart 


OOOP/30 vRhKB,!* H-BareLM, McCgurt 8-10-0 

O-OPTCF T1 MSUH ( K-_Oai1m). M McCpurt 7-a(M) ~ ■ 

642 P-P0Q20 AWBOHUE PEA L.. (K- Hlg jBn)_A._ Macre _J. _AtatWTlt 

644 300/00- LUDWELL (R. FaMrara) Mrs 5. RteMresaa 7-10-0 JL Itam* 

Betttaa tencart: 4 Alton Ud, 9-2 Master Vhw, 5 The Liquidator. 6 Clara Mowtato. 
8 wSSnsusTw KescwL 12 0I*M* Prite, Abawtanrn. 

TOP raw TIPS s Clara Mmitohl 8. Alltel Lml 7. The UaaMatar 6. 


Last Deal put down 


Last Deal, one of Monica 
Dickinson's . most promising 
young chasers, 'has been put 
down after breaking a leg on 
the gallops. 

Beaten only once in. nine 
outings, he was owned by Iiv- 
erpudlian Colin Murphy, who 


has had some shocking luck, 
having. previously owned 


Tm A' 

Driver, who was put down fol- 
lowing a mystery foot disease 
In 1980, and True Wish, who 
broke a leg at Wetherby in 
1982. 

Newbury this afternoon 
should provide some Chelten- 
ham pointers and there will be 
particular interest in the per- 
formance of Fred Winter's 
Gambler's Cup (2.0) in the 
March Hare Handicap Hurdle. 

Defeat here for Gambler’s 
Cup would make bis participa- 
tion in the Daily Express Tri- 
umph Hurdle look a waste of 
time for he meets possible 
Cheltenham rivals on much 
better terms today. He looked 
quite smart when' winning 
comfortably at Stratford last 
month. 

This is the - horse John 


Francome has been claimed to 
ride in the Triumph, so throw- 
ing the Wing And A Prayer 
camp' into confusion. Those 
holding ante-port vouchers on 
Wing And A Prayer for the 
Triumph will be hoping Gam- 
bler’s Cup is well beaten 
today ; that seeming to be the 
only chance they have of get- 
ting a run. for their money at 
Cheltenham. 

Right Regent stays extreme 
distances and will not fail 
through lack of stamina in tbe 
Radcot Handicap Hurdle ove 
an extended three miles. 


At Haydock, the one-time 
Champion Hurdle hope, 
Aonoch, makes - a reappearance 
after suffering from -an illness 
which threatened his career. 
He bas left Fred Winter’s 
stable and is now trained by 
Sally Oliver. It will be remark- 
able if he is fit enough to win 
first time out under top 
weight and in the circum- 
stances 1 prefer The Man Him- 
self (3.15), who looks nicely 
treated with only lOst 31b 


CHRIS HAWKINS 


RESULTS 


LJNGHELD 


2.00 (2m Mill: 1, LOtiCY RASCAL. R. 
ROM <lV-18 ray); 2. Foww-M); 3. 


KUtmi 02-1). A Isa- 11-2 Oakley rfi we 
Care* Mb, 14 Mr toim, _23 



£6.41. 


2-30 (3m CM: 1; ROYAL JUDGEMENT. 
Mr P. Hacking (7-4 fto); 2, Dirty BIm 
( 13-4); 3. Hanry Kliiln— ' (1U1. *<h: 


Brig I 

I Ken 
Can! 


aus 1 


nr, 7 Taloa 4th. 14.0and» 
20 Pine King 6U1, 50 Dal 


Cumerfnwd, 


— ", ^mnn— DO, WIh 1 ^] ■ .m i — ^ vu, 

Sfliiiffir't Dnabter w. q4 no). Diet 51, 
5, 15. 2 * (Mrs J.^rapWII. Trter^IiTO; 
|l.g. E1.90, £3.00: Dual F: £3.30: CSF: 


HefiMtaw 
lUiaa's j 


, Saraomt 


I MW*s n, 
ran). Dist 51, 


3.00 (2m HAD: 1. POLAR STAR. P, 
Leach ( 6-4 tori; 2 . Barter ( 33 - 1 ) 3 . C 
Bwer ( 11 - 4 ). Also: 5 It'* TaWh 41 i 


BJtrt limit 615/ 16 tehvAbne . Nuadrere 
25 Marttel CSnunander. 33 Enbyar Dan 5», 
HIsslaq Mu. 50 BanfcrwM Lad,. Fertam, 
Noxal Haras, Marranesse SUi (14 ran). 
11L 3, 3. 15. 15. (U. Floe). Tote : £2^0; 


Dual F : £40.33: 


Cff?‘£457i6. 

*a^Si?iai5S?rBa 

Sir VrfM (20-1): 3. Saaadms (B-ri7ii» : 
9-2 Shrewd Opera ter 4tS. . remry Buk 5th. 
5 Dumper, 8 Auttn Btetet *. U Oyster 

Pond ur. 33 Doubtful oner p, Rocuwj 
Cowl M. (10 rani. &l. fa ik. 12. 20. Tff. 

gert l t s : I&& 


; gam: 

n£r watJSaTs tm ii 

3, Nan Jet vMJ, Aim l Hovtbm 
pu, 12 Nanfo Iran 4th, u-9Mtbv Batii 

oo, . 20 Mr Cwd*. 25 Baria, Grew pu, 

Hj CL KMMfd). Tot* E2-*irij0, OM, 
£2, DO; Dnl F:_ £17.60; CSF: .£21.67* 


.4J0. (Shi JMU): 1,. 1CRUR. K^Mhmy 


<9 ran) lfl. we. 5. 4. 5 (N. GaetceV. 


(9 ran) lfl. Hd, 5, 4. 5 JN. toselee). 
Tate: E3.40: S1.B9- fc2,D0, £3.90; Out F: 
nsiO; CSF: £15.90. - 


TOTE DOUBLE: E7.45. THOLE: £16.95. 
JACKPOT:. £117.05. Sing* 


won, peal £24, 
Nnmory today. 


taUnr aot 
fotmnl to 
.70. 


LUDLOW 

Taw C2-1 lFa»); 4. SrftaJPMar Wll 


(U nn) , Tele 

£1.10 rt.70: ObbCF: (WUmw ar 2nd wltli 
SAM-. C.S.F. 042.93; TricasL 

TUK (2m. Cfa): 1, TOOLEY STREET, H 
Davies (9-1): 2 .Critic Hudat (33-1); 3. 
Pri fi ra Jhnmr (50-1). Also: *-5 Fw feefcj 
Soonder. (12 ran). Tste: J7.W; £2J0, 
R^)^ £2.30: Ml FT £2950; CS.Fl 

3.16 (3k Oil: 3, DROPS O'BRANDY. P. 
Barteq («){,£. ^?te, Wrf (16^U: 3, 
Oritk area ilo6-»). 2-1 F to. Goc/ As 
5«r. 8 m. (J. Bhorfi). Tole : S3^; 
hiO nX £1.40; DwJ F; £477.7fi; 


^|.|S (2M Hdta}: 1, MIRAMAC,_S. Holland 


(B4); 3. Ran) Crtc 
’. Well Cowred. 16 ran. 


tar (12-1). 13-8 ter. Well Covered. 16 rm. 
TF. Lee). Tote : £13.40: £3.90. £1.90, 
E7.40; Pal F ; U3.20; CSF ; £101.98. 


4.45 C3r If Mle): 1, SfWOlffi 
JENIfY, J. J. O'Neill (2-1' fw): 2. Bto 
Etedta r*-l); 3. Kara Alrll-l): 4, 


£13 33 1 CSF I 08. ti: Trtsut : 009-09. 
FLMffOT : £541 JO. 


Favourites sweep the 
at ~ 




^RACING 


one and a half lengths. Berlin 
flfoii ~ 


has lOrt flfo in tbfi Imperial 
Cup on Saturday week for 
which there are no penalties' 


Richard Baerlem 


and he will be meethu yester- 
> on llo 


Among the six favourites, all 
at odds against, -which swept 
the board at lingfleld yester- 
day were Ur Moonraker- and 
Berlin, who bad been at the 
forefront of the Schweppes 
betting before it’s forced 
abandonment 

Les Kexmard had already 
launched Ur Moonraker on a 
course of chasing, winning at 
Newbury before the Schweppes 
weights appeared. Then the 
trainer considered him so well 
handicapped that he decided to 


day’s nmner-up on lib worse 
terms, it was only Ms second 
outing of the season so Nick 
Gaselee is expecting -further 
improvement 

Josh Gifford has yrt to sadr 
die "a wtohet- at the Chelten- 
ham Festival but he has hopes 
of Lucky . Rascal, comfortable 
winner o£ division one of the 
Orpington Novices Hurdle yes- 
terday, in the Sun Alliance 
Novices Hurdle for he consid- 
ers tiie extra half mile will 
prove to hs advantage. The 
Cheltenham event is, however, 
going to -prove a very hot 
contest 


Royal Judgement, once a for- 
midable member of Gifford’s 


Having missed the 
Schweppes, Ur Moonraker con- 
tinued bis successful chasing 
career when beating the out' 
rider, John’s Present in the 
Manifesto Novice Chase at 
lingfleld yesterday. 

Ur Moonraker hit the last 


chasing team, is now, at the 


age of' 12 , enjoying himself in 
the hunting field. The 


but was otherwise always ^o- 


ing Eke a winner -as he _ 
lowed John’s Present into the 
stxa&xL He will now continue 
his chasing career In the Arkle 
Chase at Cheltenham and the 
softer the ground, the better. 

Berlin could well follow in 
the footsteps of Flash Into, 
who was well backed for the 
abandoned 1974 Schweppes and 


then, gained compensation tn 
the William Hill Imperial 


Hurdle. 

Berlin drifted to 5-2 bat 
jumped into the lead at the 
last to beat Brannston Brook 


_ 12-year- 

old showed some of his old 
form when, winning the R. E. 
Sussoon Memorial Hunters 
Chase by a distance. He js still 
owned by his breeder, Lady 
Bootes, but unfortunately he is 
not qualified- for the hunters’ 
event at Cheltenham. 

Polar Star continued the 
fine fotm of Martin Pipe’s, 
stable with an easy , win over 
Banter in dlriskm two of the 
Orpington Novices Hurdle. 

Since racing was resumed 
Nicky Henderson has had five 
winners. Green Bramble, a 
fatier in his last two races, 
found the lingfleld fences 
more to his liking: 

Holding a good position 
throughout he gave a ranch 
improved performance to beat 


the 36-1 outsider. Bayham Sir 
Vardan. Green Bramble will 
not be asked to race at Chel- 
tenham, where the fences 
would prove too formidable. 

At Newbury this afternoon 
Townley Stone has an opportu- 
nity to return to form in the 
Steelplate and Sections Young 
Chasers Novices event After 
two performances, which sug- 
gested he was going to reach 
the top, he gave a disappoint- 
ing performance at Sandown 
last time out He was found to 
be wrong after that event and 
can now put tbe matter right 
against Very Promising. 

Gambler's Cup would nor- 
mally be a betting proposition 
in the March Hare Handicap 
Hurdle but Fred Winter's 
horses do not yet appear to be 
hack in form after the hold-up 
so I take a chance with the 
Cumberiand-trained Freeflow, 
even though the distance may 
prove rather short. 

In the WbaTcotrrbe Novices 
Handicap Hurdle I tike Clara 
Mountain and The Liquidator. 
The latter fell last time out 
after a comfortable victory and 
Clara Mountain, who will ap- 
preciate this extra baJfmilc. is 
made the selection. 

In the Radcot Handicap Hur- 
dle Here’s Why is on my short 
list of future winners but he 


may require another outing. 
Right Regent, from Martin 


Pipe's in-form stable will be 
getting ready for Cheltenham 
but could still prove successful 
here. 


RICHARD BAERLBN’S SELEC- 
TIONS Nap: CLARA MOUN- 
TAIN (4 30 Newbury). Next 
best: ST WILLIAM 13 0 (Nevi~ 
bury). 


HAYDOCK 


THE DOUBLE : 1M 4 3.4S. TREBLE : 2-15, 3.1S A 4.15 
* DENOTES BLfHKEM. . GMH6 : Goa4 


a 


45— ■■ TWEEDLEDUM NOVICE HURDLE 
” (19 raws). 


(Dir 1); 2MG 81.106 


ao CHIPPED KUMCffi ■. jt M t ^ 


5 34-1224 MOUNT MUM D. 


00 A NOTHE R HALF 0. „ 
D-00 AORTIC R. Fisher 6-1 


5-11-JO ... 
5-11-3 


1>. Dwhle 


AORTIC IL Fisher WM J. D. Dole (4> 

HOKUM Mrs M. Wcktaos 5-11^3 Dl Brm 

OUR CHOICE R. HoilliBhead .WW J. J. VHM 


0 «■«> CRDTQ 

2 SHERMAN Ure M. DfddKW fr-iL3 ... G. Brrf«7 
232-40 TOE LANGHOLM DYER (BF) C. Rkta* 


00 MEADOW MAID M. h: Erfcrbv 5-20-12 „ A. Bnm 


^ conuuOTT.rniiux a 


_ DARM P. UOtteKb 4jM ...."b. Rdw 

oS jffiHgthTHlSS 

«. HBfas 

IBM : Abaarfooed — fllsh vfwb. 

^ Sy**? ! H -4 StwraUm, 4 Chipped Metal, 9-2 N*D». 

6 TIN LanoMm Ojer, B Meant Bolus, To®, 14 PtW Rambora. 

toWM IW: CMpyrd Mitel 8, 

MM Ditr ff. 


*r 


Mh 7, The 


2 IK— OTRKTTOK AUTOMATICS H UN TE R CHASE: 

«*n; 3ra ; £1.190 (8 imrars). 

1 111- BORDER BURG (D) J. Ddibooke 8-12-7 P. Grataril 

2 14113- CONNAUGHT MNGER.Ite U7 SrariT 

3 00/000- NEW 

4 3FU3W RAMBUNG.^3 ^.'0« hr 

I f 

8 03/ZLU- YOOCHAL (D) W. A 5UMriWM 9-12-7 

9 1P/PP-P CAMP HU to) L. Oates 9-12-4 

10 0- VHCTKG KBICHT Mrs N. tiRtaore 

ia-13-4 ...... M1 h A. Bnarf [71 

Botttea tencart: 6-4 Crawffi RagBr, 9-4 Bonier Buhl 
6 RnMhN Bode. 8 Yooghml. 16 mbw lSStfiL . 

TOP FORM TIP* Horttr Bon I ltenrft Itenor 7. 


2 45 — WH/tERABHfT HANDICAP CHASE: 2ra : SIM 3 
(6 1 


3 120-000 ST ALEZAH (D) 
5 ShOP/ BEACON THE. 


M. Tate 8-U-7 C. Stall* 


i-fflo-ii MpWa 


J.' J. ti’fteM 

7 4-22111 IMG^ JUG «) Mrs M. Undl 7^0-6 5. Manta* 

8 IHSMIZ GEBELBC (D) J. OM 9-10 P, Man*? 

9 U 21218 KEVUISFDffT (BF) J. FlteGeraM 

13 424 PIU itomb AUBiinirm ** 

8-10-0 R. Crtak 

Ittteo hremt: rw Xing's Jug; 5-2 Kritafert, 7-2 
(to g* tofc 6 St Atean, 14 Derail Auboni, 20 BtKta TUaa. 

TOP raw TIPS : Ktog'i jar 8. Sarawak 7. 


1 15-WAUU5 HANDICAP HURDLE: 2 to; 61.469 (1* 

ran). 

2 flOflOCH Mn S. (Hirer 6-11-10 J. 

2 llZllr-Z RUN LEAN R. Rflttf ^ 

5 041003 IBEMBMDGE Jl»n^ (Dj' t' YrtoUfia 


(4) 


(4) 


7-00-7 

B TF-ZUFU SWIIKLETREE P. Cateer 9-00-4 

7 0102-00 SOLDBY 

I F-0011P BONNY 


(D) M. H. Easterto 5-10-4 

GOLD (C/D) Mrs d PDsUeUrafte 
7-40-4 P. A 


J. Snthan 

aT c ™ <t 


9 13-MTa THE MAH HIMSELF (D> G. Hkhards 


A. CtarltM 


74 3000-00 LEWIS Mills, Mb „ 
^ __ 11-00-0 

n 4 


8-10-0 M. 


'krtf 


t - p - *"* 


w. 


UKG (Dl P. W. Harris 7-10-0 R. Stran 

EXAMDAR H. Wlwrtoq 6-13-0 ... .. J. J. O'M 
JUKE BOX JIMMY J. Doyle 7-16-0 ...... M. D*y*r 

KDORQS Mrs N. Kennetfr 6-10-0 

TOUHALORG K. White li-OO-O. 


HAZY. CLB|. T. Banw. 7-10-0 


30 3004FF- PORTAHOU6Y M. Tate 1WM u . 

33 00/04 AL7MKA Mrs W. Sykes 3-10-0 . — F- 




Btttkra terernt :4 ftm Leah ,Rnn, Site Mwi RhoseH, 6 Aaoocfc. 
Boctio Gold. 7 GcoteWge. tarter, 9 Mark Edetenr, U Golden 


' 6 . 


8, RM La* Rh 7. 


1 45 The Langholm 

Dyer 

2 15 Border Bug 
2 45 Kings . Jug 


3 15 THE MAN 

HIMSELF (NAP) 

3 45 Have You Time 

4 15 Albertat 

4 45 Phoenix Gold 


3 45 HffL 


SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE; 2iat i £909 


1 200-000 FINALE SEPT H. Ftenlog 5-11-11 


PO jaC0MW_Mia.t Cara 4 r ll r 10 


0 BCTA8LEHD J. Wilson 4-11-10 


S .yJJME” SKIT «■ Jo«s t 5-llrG ' "Ml Hhilto (4) 

8 WKfflO KWA ZULU M. Tal* 5-13-4 C. Snttli 

5-KM3 V.. >V A. CteSra 

n ffla§asv rit 


H. DcooWr 


WGERRAND R. Jeffrey '5-10-6 

p - ^ 


(4) 
M 


4-10-9 

JA MiE-R. ANaa" 4-10-6 
3 : JS!S «?? JOWERBAIIO IL 
IS 00-0000 NELLET MU 
IB 4-000 MORE FOR __ _ 

20 04004 DOWNTOWN CHICAGO C T t. jadim 4-l(W JTBata 

BjMta frawart : 3 Cad Jhnie. 7-2 Kwa Zb». 9-2 Hare You 
TOn^b Not Ea«. 8 Finale Scot. 20 Game Rocket. 14 Dnatawi 

TOP FOR Him : Not Easy 8, Coal tade 7, Ran Yoa Tim 6. 


4 CAH HOU. HANDICAP HURDLE: 2ac E1J07; 

(18 iraans). 


1 1 -FI 430 PEBBLE ISLAND G. Rlcbards 6-13-10 N. Datmhtr 
3 - HSaSH*- AflS fr^U-7 . "*M. dSS 


i ass ajupsf Bft.,, - c - “ 


7 2301 P-0 SWEDISH PIW - (D) 5 Ml' timiwt'” *** M> 

6-11-2 P. A- Chariton 

2 S"f2S ™ N - TlnHer 7-11-2 N. Tlnklir 

9 DO-FPFO H 8LBN LA VE (D) 0. O'Neill 8-i^-l... J. Suttem 
IZ 0-00100 ALBER TAT (0 ) tom SaHtk 5-10-13 ..... C Brmt 
14 D43312 CHABLOTirs DUKE (D) M. H 


5-10-12 


16 OPO-O04 COW PAL D. 4. Winlle 7-10-10. J. Walken (7) 
18 10003/p SCHOOUat PRINCE (01 F. WalSM 8-10-9 R. Laart 
IB 00-0300 BURGLARS WALK (D> Denys SnHlh 


_ . Denys 
5-10-9 . .. 


D. Luibittn- (71 

21 3412U3 HOLLY BUOY (Dl Mrs G. R«riey 

5- 10-8 . J. J. O’Neill 

24 42023P LABGH-A-MIXUTE (D) Mn D. Cutfiam _ 

6- 10-6 ...... C, PtnlDft 

30 0(0010- ROCKMAN Mrs P. Bflta 7-10-0 Mn J. Rh 

21 HDDAKA B. Camhldge 8-10-0,, . Mr J. Canto 


32 PM»W. LTTTLE S^K M.'Eeklw 7-10-0 A. Hateurt <1 
St 30040/0 EDWARD’S CORNER (C) T. Barnes 7-10-0 M. Bams 


Britan 11-4 Qvlotte’s Dunce, 4 Hally Boo*. 5 

Pebble fstata, 11-2 MeJUecur. 8 Bettabri Gengbtr. 12 Can’s 
Pal, 16 Alhertat. Monera. 


TOP PDIHl TIPS : Owtatte's Dra* 8. Pebbte Islaari 7. 
Btttriwt GeragUy 8. 


4 45— 1 TWEB11EDWI NOVICE HURDLE: Dir. 2: 2m; £1.080 
C28 nmaersl. 


1 01 PHOENIX GOLD (D) J. FitzGerald 5-11-10 H. Dwyer 

2 4MWOECOS (C/8) (BF1 M. Dldrtflsw 

_ 6-11-10 G. Bradley 

3 3-1F201 WALKAN (D) M. EeJdej 5-11-10 A. Halbard (7) 

B BBAKEH M. Narabtan 5-11-3 R. Straw 

0 DAOMODAN M. H. Easteity 5-11-3 A. Brawn 

3 FIFTY BUCKS Mrs 61. RtoieJI 501-3 S. Nonhead 

_ MNb OF HEARTS M. Lambert 6-11-3 

0/ LATTE MUSIC Mrs A. HewlU 6-11-3 «. Williams 
OUIMHHST G. Yardlej 5-11-3 P. Cam 1 1 


MIGHTY MUDOLE 5. MejlDr 6-11-3 

>3 M. Bams 


P- RHEIN LAD T. Barnes 5.11 . _ 

300 SPARTAN FLASHBACK R. Fisher 

b^U-3 J. D. Darla 

21 000-034 5PERMN0 Mrs W. Sykes 6-11-3 H. 


mi 


2 st ar IHIH ST R. Francis 8-11-3 ... C. Crater 

20103 SHEPHERD'S HYMN (D> T. Bill 4-11-2 ... 

134 SHWWWWrr lO) R. Hollimbead 

4-1U J. J. O'Neill 

CUWmMM WAY M. Lambert 4-10-9 P. A. Charitra 

__ SASSaWOCO P. OvgbUn 4 - 10-9 P. Double 

— S“JP Smith, 4-10-9 _.... C. Gnat 
WATER CANNON F. Lee 4-10-9 S. HoUxri 


b SCW&W M WwK “- 6 Buds ' 

IBP FORM TOPS: Ptnanh (Mi 8. Rtaecas 7. Filter Barts 6. 


SOUTHWELL 


A-MMRES BUNKERS. GWHfi: GOOD 


7**; El, 101 <14 


2 Q— D EAR RE MUS HANDICAP CHASE: 

4 00-P434 JIW STREAMED) J • "*** ^ 

5 3,wm VALu n^- yrrri ». m 

7 0-00204 EVEN MELODY (C/D) H. Crump 16-11-2 C. Hrarttef 
« 321233 SAULYS WBODSIUX P. Bam ,W4 R. Itat* 
9 04-4041 fNNG-UNJ * J. BtoanU 10-11-2, ... P. Bartaa 
10 0-412FF SAUCEPOT (C/D) G. RMim* 7-11-1 D. Oridqr (4) 

12 U40B23 TAILORED 70 J. FTtZfferaW 

13 PO/OO-2 EraiX J. B riwiate 10-10^9"!!!"'.'!! 

335® s» uraet m 

17 000000 DEAR REMUS (C/O) J. L. Harris 

13-10-2 J. A. Harris 

18 40/01FO KUO WOLF 0. Brennan 8-10-2 «*. BW tata 

s ssax: m-c 


R. OOa»rj 


21 OOB0OF JUUA THYME D. Ringer 
1084: No enrnspemHng meeting. 


S. MiNriH 


Mbn^ teeart 3 _ SmmeMt, 7-2 TaHored To Taste. 4 Ring- Loo. 


:am, s Sally: CareafeHt. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Ring Lra 8, Santapot 7. Eta Mete* G. 


2 30 — ARCHBISHOP THOMAS SEUJHG HURDLE; 21r £504 (8 


0-PP» BOURTEnqs SPIRIT J. Toman >01-5 K. Bute (7) 
33-« F1ILLBMGADE R. Howe 5-4l-5fe.... M. FMtW 

0000 PICK ET LIN E W. Clar 5-11-5 S. 0’Ktlll 

0-0 HOT BETTY Roald Tkompsea 

FF PAM8ULLAH C.^SpjtfS J^SragMM 

000 QUINTA DO LAGO (BTC A. Jartt - 

4-1D-T9 T. Jar* f 

.522 TMS £“»■«*■ P- Mitdwii 4-10-10 

U000 JACKS FOLLY J. L. Harris «0-5 J. A. Hnr^s 

Betthm tereorrt : b-d OsliTte Do Lago. 4 FUI Brigade, 5 Taras 
Ctartot, 7 Hot 8etfy, 10 Jacks Folly. 

TOP FORK TIPS : Ml Brlga* 8. qnfnti Da Lata 7. 


10 


3 w " 5 

1 w T - m 

4 0300P07 DfSM ANTLER 

a °™ ss^r 7 s ^P-^ t7> 

13 m 

16 P3- vKSSori w. Strawson 10-12*0 

17 PW/ 4 - WMUMU R. Wlrdl 1IW2-Q k tatinr ( 7 ) 

18 fiCMUST CWW C- .Ptawy 9-U-4 — ■ 


RKMEJL Perkin 10-12-0 6. Wrera (71 
C, Sanders 6-12-0 Hiss G. Sumdets (7) 


eJVSe ^testitaeteldL 


3 3 (feH>Hri vudns HSVKE IIAHDICAF lantDU:; 3im 
* £710; (18 1*1*1). 


04224 CAflDAGW J. FRlcWteys 

Sto ll-7 Peray FTitch-Heyis (7) 

411 

10 0-54002 GASOCF D. Ringer Sto-ll-3^ ... S?*a , Mrirf 

U 0040- SUU9UM J. Left 7-11-2 p. Bltdta* (7) 


2 00 Ring Lou 

2 30 Quinta Do Lago 

3 00 Lexador 


3 30 I'm A Dealer 

4 00 Inkling 

4 30 Centre Attraction 


13 321120 LIKYIET Mre G. Hereto 

14 0432 FP COLONIAL CRteS* 1 ^ Spares ' T* Twi 

17 0-2040 HEALTH N HAPPINESS OThooi 

18 34 U 04 F ANOTHER FUWfeP itaoipsra' **’ W 

ft t £/&&&**>& 

1 5 ■Mt' feas® 3H 

I? 03 -°S£ A.lStt^p- 7 / j. % sSS 

30 000 CAUCHBIAR Mn J. Barlow 6 - 10-2 doubtful 

^tetttai 4 taBteptrt, W Tm A Dealer. 5 

Caddasal, Locjlst, 6 Chalet Waldem, 8 Gasaef. 10 Health H 
i ri pp toett . 

Tli fe-U 0 ^ TWS : Kvoi *■ *'■ A Dealer 7 . Health N 

4 0 -* 2 ARWHAL WOLSEY HARDICAP CHASE: 3 n HOrts: 
Cl ,366 (10 raaaers). 

2 - 12 034 P KNOCK KILL J. Webber 9 - 11-8 Mr P. WeUir 

? _ 2033 F- ROADHEAD J. Fitzgerald 12 - 11-0 fL O'Lurr 

4 0 /HF 31 SWUNG H. Wharton 8 - 10-9 P. tS 

% BEACH J. Edward! 9 - 10-6 . . P. Bartmi 

® 31 UP 04 SEA SP LASH (C/D) 0 . Brennan 9 -f 0-4 M. Pitaara 

5 ,?? 2 P ? 4 CTtmWAYS A. Janrls 10 - 10-0 ... J. Jams (41 

» M/W- EMMAflEL J. 5 pcariRg 11 - 10-0 . 

11 P- 02 Q 2 P am gumboois Mrs J. Banow 

11 13 -SB mz «STE .UV’ic. uimFuSSttniS. 

13 GU 3 JQ WELFARE <c/D) G. Rlcbards 7 - 10-0 D. Cufcto ( 4 ) 

6 ^-cJJTTk^ « 4 WIWfl B « 6 * 

TOP FORM- TIPS: Mdtei 8 . Weltere 7 . Kta* Hill 6 . 

4 30 — MATTHEW BRAN LEY HANDICAP HtROLE: 2 aK £ 1.296 
(20 reanan). 

4 001-000 CYPRUS SKY <D) W. day 8 - 11-7 S. ITHrill 

5 34 / BERTIE ME BOY K. Stota 10 - 11 - 7 ... D. Mtoa 

S !°-ES 2 OJWrttW K. Morgan 9 - 11-5 5 . Mm 

7 1 -F 2200 mrm, ATTRACTION * (Dj C. Richards 

6 - 11-4 D. Cartier ( 4 ) 

B 002010 - DOUBLE DISCOUNT (D) H. Fleming 

11 100131 HAL/ STRAW) raj 1 s. Heiior' C ' 

12 30 / 140 - DRAW TOE UWlJ/B) "B. Rictao^ ri ' W ®“ W 

6 - 11-0 P, Carr Iran ( 7 ) 

IB 0 F 2134 BATON MATCH (OT M. C. Ctupmn 

5 - 10-13 G. Enm ( 7 ) 

19 041-00 REGAL EXPRESS (P) H. Wharton 5 - 10-11 p. Tuck 

2 D 220410 Ml LORE ( 0 ) D. Breanaa 7 - 10-11 W. Branan 

21 / 1-0403 SAN . VERMIN . J. nUgeraW 6 - 10 - 11 ... R. O'Leary 

22 0014-00 MHIffTAlMEER (C/D) j. Lrigh 6 - 10 -U J. Saint 

i.SSSS» , SSr« “= 

W «/po MTOWJ. tajrr 9 - 10-0 fiL WAtaM 

xr tm Bucmuwnii raY id; w. Wunt, 

» WOOPF BHMOXY BELU C. Spares 6 - 10-6 J. MfiUggMM 

32 3/24000 THJAY CD) P. Bras 6 - 10-5 IL Hatfield ( 7 ) 

33 OOO-OOP APPALACHIAN ( 0 ) C. Miller 6 - 10 - 5 .... j. Sirihn 

34 l-SJCOP SEABRI^T SMILE (D) L. Parry 

. 7 - 10-4 F. Sterttem ( 7 ) 

■•Ulan hnuet! 5-2 HJObtraae. 3 Saa Fmwia. 9 - 2 - Baton 
Mata. 6 Burtnrtimer Bor, 8 Centro Attraailen, 10 Anapa prtna. 
TOP FORM TIPS; Sta Fnata B. MafistnM 7 , Baton Rat* 6 . 
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TELEVISION 


PROGRAMME GUIDE BY SANDY SMITHIES 



BBC-1 


BBC-2 


ITV London 


Channel 4 


6 0 am Ceefax AM. 6 58 Breakfast Time. 9 28 
Pages from Ceefax. 18 38 Play ScfaooL 10 50 
Pages from Ceefax. 12 30 pm News after Noon. 
12 57 Regional News. 1 0 Pebble Mill atOne. 1 45 
Chock- a Block. 2 0 Pages from Ceefax, 2 15 
Racing from Newbury. 3 48 Regional News 
(except London and Scotland). 3 50 Play SchooL 

4 10 Jacks nory. The Hollow Land by Jane 
Garda in. 4 25 Finders Keepers. 4 50 Newsround 
Extra. 5 0 The Secret Garden. Ceefax sub-titles. 

5 30 Friday People. 

6 0 NEWS: Weather. News. 

6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

7 0 WOGAN with guest chatters Selina Scott 

Cyril Smith. MP. science fiction writers 
Arthur C. Clarke and Lionel Fanihorpe. 
Bonnie Langford and Victor SpineUi. The 
Big Sound Authority will be In there 
somewhere, too. 

7 40 ODD ONE OUT. Paul Daniels challenges 

the six quiz-show contestants to identity 
the intruders. 

8 10 ST ARSKY AND HUTCH: The Velvet 

Jungle. Glaser. Soul as the cop couple 
investigating illegal immigration ana a 
rag-trade killing, in the threadbare series 
which looks even less of a lively prospect 
for a Friday night when you note what the 
opposition are doing with the time. 


9 0 NEWS; Weekend Weather. 

9 25 BOSS HARPLE: A MURDER IS 

ANNOUNCED. Second episode of the 
three-part Agatha Christie dramatisation, 
with Joan Hickson as Miss ML, seeking a 
killer among the mysterious folk of Chip- 
ping Cleghom. plus Ursula Howells. John 


[K^>rw;nnriMn.TTiwwTi t TT71.Ti7»r 


18 20 OLTVIER: Act 2. More anecdotes from 
friends, extracts from the films, as the 
dutiful tribute to the great theatrical 
knight covers the multi-Oscar success of 
the screen Hamlet, the early knighthood, 
the public glamour and private problems 
of the Olivier/Leigh marriage — and then 
the change of direction, with a new 
relationship and the dramatic success of 
The Entertainer. B. Levin. P. Hall. J. Mills 
and J. Miller are among tonight's contribu- 
tors. 

11 20 STARDUST. The 1874 sequel to That'll Be 
The Day continues the story of Ray 
Connolly’s rock singer, again played by 
David Essex and now hitting the really big 
time with a Bealles-style group, with the 
pressures soon telling. Directed! with much 
conviction by Michael Apted. with strong 
support from Adam Faith as the manager, 
plus Larry Ragman, Marty Wilde, Keith 
Moon. 

I 5 Weather; close 

Wales: 5 35-6 O pm Wales Today- ® 35-7 O The Chris 

Ftuart Cha Cha Chat Show. 10 20-11 20 St David's Day 

Concert. 

Scotland: a 10 pm The Beechorove Carden. 8 30-9 O 


Northern Ireland: 5 30 pm Today's Sport. 5 40-6 0 


6 55-7 25 am Open University. 9 0 Pages 
from Ceefax 9 30 Daytime on Two; Science 
Topics; 9 52 Look and Read; 10 15 
Mathscore One; 10 38 Communicate! 11 0 
English 11-13; 11 22 Geography Casebook: 
Britain; 11 44 Going to Work 12 5 pm 
Making the Most of toe Micro; 12 30 Sorry 
Mate. I Didn't See You; 12 55 You Can't See 
the Wood. . . ; 1 20 Thinking in Action; 1 38 
Around Scotland; 2 0 Scene; 2 30 English 
File. 3 0 Pages from Ceefax 

5 10 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 

5 15 MONKEY. 

6 8 THE INVADERS: Watchers. Roy 

Thinnes leads the old SF serial. 

6 58 PHIL SILVERS. As Sgt Bilko. in 

another vintage comedy treat 

7 15 ORS 85. Dave Gafaam of Depeche 

Mode is guest presenter of the live 
magazine this week; music comes 
from The Farmers’ Boys and Dark 
City. 

8 5 NATURE: Hunger — Natural Solu- 

tions. Id a special report from Africa, 
Tony Soper looks at the longstanding 
and underlying causes of the present 
famine ana asks how, in the long 
term, the impoverished, drought- 
devastated land may be reclaimed 
and rendered fertile. 

8 35 GARDENERS’ WORLD. From 

Barnsdale, where Geo O' Hamilton 
starts another £2 plot for shoestring 
gardeners, and there's advice, too, 
on growing early crops under plastic, 
ana on ready -to- pi ant wildflower 
collections. 

9 0 JUST ANOTHER DAY. 2: Driving 

School. Cowering in the back seat for 
this latest film in his backstage 
series •— “my most terrifying assign- 
ment ever” — John Pitman observes 
the frequently hair-raising, often 
hilarious daily round of the driving 
instructor. Among the slow learners 
69-year-old Mrs Patience Pumphrey 
stands ouL After more than 100 
lessons, she’s about to take her test 
for the third time. “I am," she says, 
“dicing with death.” 

9 38 THE NEW PACIFIC: Jugs to be 
Filled and Candles to be Lit Latest 
film in the series looks at contrasting 
attitudes to education among the 
people of the Pacific. 

10 30 NEWSNIGHT. II 15 Weather View. 

11 20 HAYWIRE. Second half of the TV 

movie based on Hollywood child 
Brooke Hayward's memoirs, with 
Deborah Raffln as Brooke. Lee 
Remick as her ghastly glamorous 
Mum, Jason Robards hiding under 
the Grecian-2000 as her producer 
father. 12 55 Close. 


6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 25 News 
Headlines; Schools: 9 30 A Place to Live: 

9 47 How We Used to Live; 10 9 Good 
Health: 10 26 The German Programme; 

10 48 Insight’ 11 5 My World; 11 22 Middle 
English; II 39 Modern China — The Heart 
of the Dragon. 12 10 Rainbow. Oracle sub- 
titles. 12 30 Understanding the Under 12s. 

I 8 News. 1 20 Thames News. 1 30 Film: 
The Amsterdam Affair. 1968 police thriller 
with William Marlowe. Wolfgang Kieling. 
3 0 Gems. 3 25 News Headlines. 3 30 Sons 
and Daughters. 4 0 Rainbow. Oracle sub- 
titles. 4 20 The Moomins. 4 25 How Dare 
You! Oracle sub-titles. 4 50 Freetime. 5 15 
Blockbusters. 

5 45 NEWS; weather. 

6 0 THE 6 O'CLOCK SHOW with Michael 

Aspel and the team. 

7 0 ME AND MY GIRL: You Tak' The 

High Road. Richard O'Sullivan as 
the merry widower, parting company 
with his girlfriend (Christine Garner) 
as to wbere they should go on 
holiday, in the last episode of the 
LWT sitcom. 

7 30 THE PRACTICE. A change of. 

appointment time for the health 
centre serial, and a change of staff on 
the cards too. as one of the team 
decides to leave. Oracle sub-titles. 

8 0 THE MINERS’ STRIKE. A splen- 

didly bold and innovative piece of 
scheduling, especially on an evening 
which is traditionally a soft enter- 
tainment option, this three-part 
analysis of the year-old dispute and 
its effects draws on the combined 
current affairs resources of the ITV 
network. It opens with The View 
From The Coalfields (8 51 in which 
Jonathan Dimbleby talks live to both 
Arthur Scargili and Michael Eaton, 
and brings together outside broad- 
cast reports from the mining com- 
munities and considers the human 
aspects of the strike: the bitter rifts 
between working and striking 
miners, and the future jobprospects. 
Then in The Strike And The Nation 
(9 5) .Brian Walden examines the 
wider social divisions that have been 
opened up; tbe strength of public 
feeling; the concerns about the 
economy and public order. More, 
after the news. 

10 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 

10 30 THE MINERS’ STRIKE: Learning 
The Lessons. In this final section. 
Brian Waiden discusses the implica- 
tions of tbe dispute, and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn as regards public 
policy, with Neil Kinnock. David 
Owen and Norman TebbiL a 

II 30 INTERNATIONAL SNOOKER. The 

climax of the second semi-final in 
the British Open. 

12 15 FREEZE FRAME: Kiss. 

12 40 NIGHT THOUGHTS with the Bishop 
of Durham. Closedown. 


2 30 pm.Snooker- 4 30 Countdown. 5 6 The : 

Addams Family. 

5 30 THE TUBE. Jools and Paula with 
another live package of music, 
videos and interviews. 

7 0 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. Weather. 

7 30 RIGHT TO REPLY. Gus Macdonald 

hosts another edition of the viewer- 
- reaction- programme. * 

8 0 WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. Pre- 

sented by Peter Kellner of the New 
Statesman. 

8 15 A WEEK IN POLITICS With Peter 

Jay and the team discussing the 
problems of Ulster's Social Demo- 
cratic and Labour Party, and consid- 
ering the FaUdands policy now. 

9 0 THE COSBY SHOW: You’re Not A 

Mother Night Bill Cosby, Pbylicia 
Ayers-Alien as the sitcom Huxtablex 
be reckoning that she’s overworked 
at home and job front and needs a 
child-free treat 

9 38 GARDENERS' CALENDAR: March. 
Another programme repeated from 
the second year of the series, with 
advice on growing a lawn from seecL' 
planting fruit trees in tubs ana 
building a garden pond. 

10 0 CHEERS: Fairy Tales Come True. 
More comedy at the Boston bar 
where a fancy dress party means a 
realised dream for Cliff — if he dares 
to show his face. 

10 30 FAMILIES: On Golden Pond. In the 
penultimate programme of the 
series. Mavis Nicholson investigates 
the various stages of being a grand- 
parent 

U 20 MEAN STREETS. Martin Scorsese's 
third feature film, and the one that 
made h£s name, drawn from his own 
boyhood experiences in the violent 
clannish world of New York’s Little 
Italy — Godfather territory. Made in 
1973, it foccses on the lives of a group 
of young, small-time villains with 
Mafia connections, with outstanding 
performances by Robert de Niro ana 
Harvey Keitel 

1 20 DADARAMA: Heat. Another innova- 
tive short video by David Cunning- 
ham. 1 30 Close. 


S4C; 1 0 pm Countdown. 1 30 Abbott and 
Costello. 2 0 FfenestrL 2 20 5 Lon Goch. 
2 35 Hyn o Fyd. 2 55 Snooker. 4 15 Holiday 
Talk. 4 45 Hanner-awr Fwy. 5 30 The Tube. 

7 0 Newyddion Saith. 7 30 Mil o Leisiau. 

8 30 Poboly Cwm. 9 5 Can i Gyraru *85. 10 5 
Mae’n Wlad i Minnau. 11 0 Ty’d yina, 
Tomi! 12 30 am Diwedd. 


Radio 1 


8 0 am Adrian Job it 7 0 Mike Read- 9 0 
Simon Bates. 12 O Gary Davies 2. 30 pm 
■Pm l -Kennedy 4 SO Select-Disc with 
Peter- Powell. 5 30 Newsbeat .5 45 
Roundtable. ■ 7 0 Andy Peebles. ‘10 0- 
I* 0 midnight Friday Rock Show:;. •. 




Radio 2 

X 


Radio 3 












• 9 45 Feedback. Your comments on the 

Alphonse Daudet. 

It 1 g&$SS£|. u«look«u»;. 

12 O News: Vouand 
12 27 Funny You Should SingThaL A 
hundred years of British comic . 

1 0 Tto^oridatOne: News. 

2 *0 Newsfwoman's Hour celebrates 

St David's Day in a Cardtu 
dockland school . 
v 3 0 News; Cousin Bariilo by Em ^ 

S aeroz. Drama serial w. 
ews: Going Places. Transport- • 

4 40 storyTlrae: Old Glory by 
Jonathan Raban flOL - ■ 

5 0 PH. News Magazine 

S 0 The Six O'clock News- 

6 30 in One Ear. . . and probably out 

. ibeother ■ 

7 4 News: The Archers. 

7 20 Pick oft heWeek. . 

8 20 Law In Action. Legal issues of toe 

S 45 Any Questions? from Cardiff with 

David Waterstone, Richard 

• Needham, Dr Kim Howells. 

Claire Rayner . ■ ,• 

9 30 Letter from America by Alistair 
I.- Cooke. 

9 45 Kaleidoscope. Arts roaganne. . 

10 15 A Book at Bedtime; MS Found in 
a Bottle by Edgar Allan Poe. 

U'30 The World Tonight 
U 0 Today in Parliament 
U 15 The Financial World Tonight 
U so Week Ending. Irreverent view of 
the news. 

12 0 News; Weather; Shipping 
VHF: U 0-12 0 Schools. 1 55 pm Listen- 
ing Corner. 2 5-3 0 Schools. U'M* 0 
Study on 4. 12 30-1 10 am Schools Night- 
Time Broadcasting - - 

Wales (340m): 4 O am An Radio 2 6 10 
Farmimi I Or lav • 30 I mom Robert? *'** 
AM 10 3 Mike r.lvnn'% Sf Bjpdj* •* Ua% 


Rfil III •» iwittP l iviiu -a n « j --' 

(.ink- up 11 30 r«lr PIm. 12 , 50 P« 

tor Lunrti.-I- 40 Catr hphrasr |. 1 fa Brian 
Horv. 3 3 Sounds I'nfmiel table * g 


• News; Mainly fbr Pleasure, 
i Music Tor Guitar (Sven Lundes- 
tadw Granados: Vaises poet i cos; 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Tonadilla 
on the name of Segovia: Jon 
Mostad: Two church pictures, 
i Romances and Picaresques. Con 
versalion with Geoffrey House- 
hold. 

i MitsukoUchidatpianoV. Mozart 
Sonata ui D: Sonata in A minor. 


WmlV to ist^tum It WO 

SJUre (i rfin? sum Weather. C.wel er 
Radio - 4 0 -25 Help Bitbol. W.5 Cod Ir 

Finn . lO 2 s*m \r Ktonni ip 30 Uinyj 
Mwur 11 0 N«*wnrMiOTi Da. 11 10 
Y'wjolion 11 SO stondin UdvdjJtol 
12 17 pm Pmlwn 1 OArVr Aw. 1 20 
(ynlu-r (.vtdplod 1 SO O r.uw l CUwr 
2 0 VMjoUnn. 3 30 . tnlmliftW. .40 
Gvweler Radio 4 S, O Po^I Prvrlhawri. 5 SS 
Uiw F« *»br» iol. 0 0 (iwrlor 7 20 

Cdlan U^tvrth. 7 30 CvnMr B 10 \ rnvr- 


Anglia 


6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

1 20 Anglia News. 

1 30 Hart to Hart 

2 30 Look Who's 

Talking 

3 0 As London. 

6 0 About Anglia 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 Hammer House 
of Mystery and 
Suspense; A 
Distant Scream. 
I 35 Graham Ken- 
drick Sings; 
dose. 

Central 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

1 20 Central News. 

1 30 Film That 


Woman Oppo- 
site. 1957 crime 
drama with 
Phyllis Kirk. 
Dan O’Herlihy. 
3 0 As London. 

5 15 Mr and Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Central News. 

7 0 As London- 
12 15 Close 

Channel 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
I 0 News. 

1 20 Channel News. 

1 30 Film: Ransom 
Money. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors. 

4 0 As London. 

5 12 Puffin's Pla(i)ce. 
5 15 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

5 45 News. 


8 0 Channel Report 
6 30 Crossroads. 

6 55 What's On Where. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 News in French; 
close. 

Granada 

0 15' As London. 

12 30 Coping 

1 0 News. 

I 20 Granada 


1 30 Film: Rawhide. 
1950 suspense 
Western with 
Tyrone Power, 
Susan Hayward. 
3 0 Gems. 

3 25 Granada 

Reports News. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. . 

5 15 Keep it in the 

Family 


5 45 News. 

6 0 Sons and Daugh- 

ters. 

6 30 Granada 
i Reports. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 Hammer House 
of Mystery and 
Suspense: Black 
Carrion. 

. 1 35 Close. 


HTV 

6 15 AS London. 
12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

I 28 HTV News. 

1 30 Film: Who's 
Minding the 
Store? 1963 
comedy with 
Jerry Lewis. 
3 0 As London. 

5 15 Mr and Mrs. 
5 45 News. 


6 0 HTV News. 

0 30 Tbe Good Neigh- 

bour Show.. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 Teachers only. 

12 45 Weather; dose 
Wales: As West except 
m Wales at Six 
' 30 One 

Thousand Voices. St 
David's Day Conceit 
10 30-11 15 As Others 
See Us. 

South 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 

1 0 News. 

1 28 TVS News. 

X 30 Afternoon Club; 
Strangers. 

2 30 Arcade. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 38 The Pruitts of 
Southampton. 


4 0 As London. 

6 8 Coast to Coast 

6 30 Vintage Quiz. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 Company: close. 

South-West 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

1 20 TSW News. 

1 30 Film: Ransom 
Money. Kidnap 
thriller with 
Broderick Craw- 
ford, Bach'd • . . 
Romen. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors. 

4 0 As London. 

5 12 GusHoneybun’s 

Magic Birth- 
days. 

5 15 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

5 45 News. 


6 0 Today South- 
west 

6 30 What's Ahead. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 Postscript: 

close. 

Tyne-Tees 

6 15 As London. ' 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

1 20 North-east 
News;Look- 
a round 

J 30 Film: Danger- 
■ ousCrossingS. 
1953 mystery 
with Jeanne . 
Crain. Michael 
Rennie. 

3 0 As London. 

5 15 Who's the Boss? 

5 45 News. 

0 2 What Would Yon 
DO’ 

6 38 Northern Lite. 


7 0 As London. 

12 15 Three’s Com- 
pany; close. 

Yorkshire 

8 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 

1 0 News: • 

1 28 Calendar News. 
1 30 Film. The Voice 
ofMerrilL.1952 
thriller with 
James Robert- 
son Justice, Sam 
Kydd. Valerie 
Hobson.. 

3 0 As London. 

. 5 15 Mr and Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Calendar. 

6 30 DUTrent ... 

Strokes. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 The Love 

Machine. 

12 45 Close. 


tads. Stephen Knight Alex 
Simpson. 

Mitsuko Uchida. part 2. Chopin: 
Prelude-Op 45: SonataNo 2. : - 
BBCWelsh SO/Erich Bergel. , 
Beethoven: Overture EgmanL 
Plano Concerto No 4 (Stephen 
Bishop-Kovacevichl - 
The Leg Story by R E Bowden. 
BBCWelsh SO. part 2. Beethoven 
Symphony No 6 1 Pastorale 
Ayres fbr. the Theatre. Music fbr 
theRestoration stage ( 13) Pur- 
cell; The Indian Queen: Handel: 
The AlchymisL Parley of Instru- 
ments /Baroque Orck. 

Mozart Concert Arias: Edith 
Wiens (sop). S- West German RSO 
Karimierz KortL Voi a veto un cor 
fedele < K2m: Non temer. amato. 
bene(K490). 

News 


Radio 4 


5 55 Shipping Forecast 

6 '0 News Briefing 
6" 18-, Farming Today. 

6 25 Prayer for the Day. 

6 30 Today, including? 0.8.0 News; 

8 35 Yesterday in Parliament 
9 0 News: 'Desert island Discs: actor 
„ Anthony Hopkins 


wn Annthto. 8 55 Cat* I C»»mrti ■ 18 0 
I'.Vwvdrtfon. Ar Cm * Owlw 10 35 
WTmiv Fe to bam. 11 30-CtoM A* Radio 4 
VHF; ... .... _ . ..... 

-Scotland (370m|! 6 O mm As Radio 4 B 10 
t-.irmnui Nnts 6- SO IkhmI Mirrmnu Nol- 
IriWl B «S Jimmv M,uk 11 IMw.qwr 1 : 
(ktlheniHt -1Z O N**'. 1 rniel- Tune 

12 30 PIN l.lilMlWimn s-.—port ■ 1 O A* 
Radio A 1 40 Cintron*. 2 3 faklna Ismjc 
wlili Colin Bell 3 3 IIm* Art Siftlor 
S O r:ood &»aiwi Stolland 4 O Nm*' 
nil- Bear «l Srotiish. 7 2 ianijiria 
7 SO VV**rMv Rr-tmrr. T 40 The Jcrtm K»rr 
InMMfiiix. I 2 <w*. tnnT; * onnrr% 
Cnmrr. lO o Nrw-. tndu t ale • ; 

11 30 Rub on srnttand 12 'SO nn-doM 
Ai Ratlin 4 


BBC Wiirld scii it f* ran tv wCnini in 
Mr-slarn tiinipf ml mmtKim »a\r 648Ufl 
(465m> « lha Kilkmlna IiruS GUT.- 
® O am MewsrtesK 7 0 News 7 • 
Tvusirv-Four Honrs, 7 SO Out on tlnr 
Flour. 7 AS Mrnlwni Nats Prrwammr 
a O Nows B 9 R»-llp* ttorw. - S IS Tb«> 
tlbrcMcal Cinltar -8 SO I omini <:nrrr-pi»i- 
dmls. S O News. 9 9 British, .F > i*w 
Rrvmt. 9 IS The Wurttf - TutU* ' 9 SO 
Fmanrlal hnw- J 40 Look AMsm 9 45 
Mt-dlrtm* In ttw- Ttiirrt Work] 10 ONi-w, 
show . Takes lO IS Mmhdni Nati 
ProqrtMtinv lO SO BuMnrs*. MatlnrC 110, 
News 11 9 Nt?ws About BriMiti'11 15 In- 
Hu- MrantjnH* 12 0 noon Radio- 
n-rt. 12 IS pm Jd// loi ilWA-kirN l2 4S 
sports Rutinrtim 1 O Nms. t S T»*m»v - 


irft. 12 IS pm J a*/ tor IIW A-kino . 12. 45 
sports RiMinrtun 1 O Nrnv t S T»Mit>- 
Four Hours.' 1 30 John l*m>|- 2 O-Ourkiok 

2 45 l/>Hrrbox, 3 O R-uliO Ntmsrrt-I 

3 'IS' Bt-tllintn Stonrs 4 0 Nevis 4 9 
Ci»ininetitarv_4-1SSrimt«- in A«r<on 4 45 
ntj World Toilav .s 

and Company. 5 .40 Book CIjihi r. 8 O 
Nrvjs. 9 IS Miislr Now. 9 4S Ihirkoun 
10 ONews. 10 9 rhe World lnr1av..10.2S 
-SfiPt- 1° Fjnaiii iat Ni-ws 

IB 40 Retlertiuns 10 4S sports 
Roundup. 11 O Nws 11 9 Coomvnlan. 

a is From the w«Hkiie- 41- S» rhe 
mwents ot. Music. 12 O nMmM News 
12 9 ant Neves Aboar Britain.' 12 IS 
Radio Nnvveel. 12 SO About Britain. ' 
12 45 Rei'onllnu ot :hr- Week 1 O hem. 
Outlook 1 SO short Takes. 1 45 I-eiier- 
hai. 2 O News. 2 9 British Prea Review 
•2 IS Network UK. 2 S9 Rcopte and 
FolniTN. _S O News. 3 S News.. About 
Brttaln. SIS The World Turin, ' S’ SO 
Qimte. | 'mtiinh* 4 O \«-wmI-sK 4 SO 
fhar's Trod S 45'lni- Witrld linkn 


lat's Trod 5 45'lhi- World ImiM 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 


London 

ADELPHI. 856 761 1 re. 741 WVB 36 
7558 l.roup Sam 93 U 6 IZ 5 
I HE l.AMBFTH WALK — LLSIMINI. 
OS A LAMP COST — SUN HA 8 6 U 1 
HIb HA 1 (IN Ml Sll 4 LIOMEDY 

“SENSATIONAL. WILL 
BECOME THE SHOW OF THE 
YEAR" D. Exp. 

ME AND MY GIRL 

ROBERT LINDSAY 
1 HANK. JHMKNION 
LMUA THOMI-MA 
_ AND 1IA2ZLIM. (.O <11 60 
nilrtl -rtl> B> MIKI IN KHLNT 
"THIS IS A GREAT PRODUCTION" 
If HI 

"A RfcMItINIIINf- HIT" h Mirror - 
. •TRIl'MHHANT" II Mail 



PLAZA 4. TRADING PLACES, ill 
Cunt Prov, l Mill I S iNhi sun i 
SO 9 O TOP SECRET .15» (out 
Prow I Jail* 5 5 1 S Mte shuw j.rl_ 

A sar II |S on TRADING PLACES 

CURZON MAYFAIR. Curmn 9b. WT. 

01 4*e» 5757 Jxrar* M#«M bdward 
Fui in THE SHOOTING PARTY i fti 
-.ouuerb S b|i A Brilliant HIM" 
Bw: Film a: 3 DO »nui Sum. 4 10 

4 70 BM 

CURZDN WEST IMD. blMIleAbUTV A»r 
VVI 4JY 4Mrt (lunb Manh .8 nidi . 
Vnnnu Redirrave. JiKh Ir-niti !■» 
-H ( nlm in' IViud Hare » WETHCREY 

GATE. BLOOMSBURY t aim 1. ' 

857 84W6II77 KuwHI S' Tubo 

1 A PRIVATE FUNCTION ilk. 2 0 • 

3 4* 5 50 7 16 SO _ ^ 

2 DHSTRANGELQVE i«.i.2.20 

5 W 1(1 LORO OP -TM* FLIES f! 8 > 

4 U 7 'Jll 

GATE. NOTTING HILL. 727, 

5710 BONNIE AND CLYDE I lib .' 
2-43 0 61 THE WAY WE. WIRE 
• PI. I 4 46 in LN It 16 p II, - 
ROCKY HORROR . PICTURE SHOW 

I I Si MYRA BRECKENERIOGE i Ibi 
ICA CINEMA., rue Mall -HI 150 

5647 IV umur version 'K MALb- ’< 
RIAN BORUWCZ! K S DR JEKYLL . 

III vrs unit pluti Wirli I du Kn-i 

parukUdwr Mdnna Cretru aims' 
ol •arnnin* and uulratn-iH.il tmult' 
Time Out 6 U I U A 1 U 
■CA CINEMATHEQUE .BOROWC . 
*yjf_«*7ROSPECTIVE. 6 50 THE 
STREETWALKER .ilW.Sibi . .8.31) ' 
BEHIND CONVENT WALLS ll<477 *. 

, * 

ICACIWBM. Tim Mall. SW1- 930,5647 C 
TTn- ulunl lersiun uf WALEHJAN -- 
JHlKOWCZYK'r* OR JEKYLL 4 IB vrs s' 
unlv mIubi VVI tli i-du Kjht Pairltk -* 
Maore Manna I'nitu "a film ul 
klMlw rad tMlrawiNB b«*M» " rune ... 
Our SO 7U6 1 U ICA ClnMMtlm- 
Bl»- .BOROWCZVK. RKTROSPEC- ( 
TlVE 6 MJ-4 U 5u- SHORTS 1157 
. 11*7 All ^eats tHiokauli- 
LErC ESTER SQUARE THEATRE. 150 

6 J5VS I RRECONCILABL B DIPPER- 
ENCES ilb st-o liruta* Uiv a(i. 

- 5 45 8 36 Lare Nniiil mwn 'bat 

tt.JS' B.in Aihoiui- BWAiim- lur 

3 45 8 35 ontt nrahmOvaid Lale 
. Nuiht ilumt Taleutiulie- Huukillot 

’LUMIERI CINEMA. 856 U69I ar 
Man In % Lane WtT£ inoartna Tulw 
1 U*r>lrr JWt bliwr Rrirr Inqlin 
aYldiUMl HEIM AT < 16*1 Snuniuu in 
Ikir iMn> JiRlAV Part-Unr UttS 65 
p-m axW til pm ■ SHATS BOOK- 
ABLE tut «u luur Parts ur Mb 

M IMMA "tl Ml'S HTTBRJOGe' 

A MIDSUMMER NISIfl“S DREAM 

(Milt dl 1 O 5 0*Vo 9 0.' SIhmM 
iwi ne inistni ' rime Our 
NATIONAL FILM THEATRE. 928 3252 
NFT I. 2 UU PARIS. TEXAS III 

- iiniiMat-lMiRr lHiMc IJUt .mill* 

EFT 1. 6 00 GORKY PARK il-nA M85. 

NFT I. HOW GREEN WAS MY 

.VALLEY 1 1. 1 1 SA 1141 1 
NFT 7. 6 13 SOUTHERN INOEPEN- 

- l- HOMECOMING IUM 


6 . 

*»■ " 


, "TJl» 


- 


I; 


-DENT, |. HOI 
lift I984i . • 

FT 2t 8 50 DIVA ■ 


t*-r I'crian.o I9BII 


OfWEON HAYMARKET.-. .450 JIM 

^ U 5 ,T 4? Y 8 

A ear .It 30 p n> All -matb bpukaMe 
- - iuaU*«n»e. Aun,Md teteobuHc 
buuMnir. wnftume . ■ 

ODEOH LEICESTER ■ SQUARE 950 
nil I- Into 44&W4 2 JS BRAZIL 

1 1 S' Swi protr. duon Bprn lilt I 16 
4 JO Tbs Late Nmm stiuw.tn A 
Sac Oran open II 15 p.m AOtunie 

buoklnu tor. 7 45 pari Amsa and Vbi 

• • tel buukiim WBliuow. CfYdlt Hot 
Unt'fM 1WS- aiWhr'RtvkB E2 
, YjM. MtOMMt all petTS ’ * _ 

ODKJNMWrtte ARCH. ,783 ZOI1 
GHOSTBUSTERS i PGr In 70mm Sep 
prows f loors upon IE* 2 0.5 OB* 
RHlmvd pncea for uadar 16 a 

"sa"*. ^ a-sa. «?„ ^ 

StUt^EN ON BAKER STREET. 9J3 

— iwi -TK.SH! raS*» concert movieevet-' 

W STOP MAKING 

Ew SENSE I PCI 3.20. S IO 7 JO. 9 lO 
~ lt-19 LAST WE£l& PARIS. TEXi& 

IIS; 8JM 3 30. B 30 LATE SHOW 
t |_1S _THE_BLUES BROTHERS 1 15> 


ON ISLIHGTON ORBEN. 226 
S???V^SU Rllv LAST. WEBK& THE 



MAKING 

IO. 9 I# 


KILLING FIELDS ClSi. 'In Dolby 

z.soTitris. ViSi, TiSktS 
RSfvffl*-. Utahaw It IS DIVA 


SCREEN ON THE HILL. 433 3366. 435 . 

9787 Mlrainla RlcbarcNon •» Rlilli 

A R ¥fKU&S?fir, ■ 

/jOfljSOp. n-15. Tlcketa Bookable 
THE SCREEN AT THE ELECTRIC. 229 

■ 

NTRY US), 3.IO. 7 IO Mat- 
Late Shaw II 15 JESblt. A 
in. THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
TWICE (tar Q — THE [ 

FOR ART GALLSBES AND . 

exhibitions SS 

PERSONAL page opposite 
















GUARDIAN personal 


(miBTHDAY liREE'mrec') 

.Aa 

i deaths ] 

"raswsaw 


announcements 


lesemEP 


1 LEGAL TRUSTEES! 


FIGHT 

IL 

_ W tfre leading lhe " 

fight against cuter, 

! but we Still need your 
i help. 

Send yoor donation 
today to: Room 4P.P0 ■ 
Box 123. Lincoln's. Inn 
Pt*Ws, London WC2A . 
3 PX. ; . ■ - - 

I^ebjalCknchk. 

Research Rind. 


(CONTRACTS AND 
1 TENDERS 

CONTRACTS FOR 
UPDATING 
MAINS RECORDS 

’ Appflcattons am owned from firms 
. aOfe.to supply start expertenced m 
locating and mcoitlins underground 
.tppmm tor Inclusion on a s ele ct ed 
tenderers’ Hit. Contracts wifi be ot 
fimtted dura&Oh not exceeding one 
year and will require deployment of 
upttMtwae Technician / Draughtsmen 
to be based at each of five District 
Distribution Offices. 


NOTICE 


HEREBY GIVEN. 


uSSTJ^S HSFtSSmi 

nrttrrusssm&^S 

SXSFEBS 

mfME th« data apwffledi attar which 
2'K™***®** by ft» nmanil mmn«- , 

01 wwc * 4 «•"' 


WMVATT 

'•”sa 


stress Management 
dynamics - 

Staff Training Pf K rj amnei 

• fitnw MiUsanent 

• Aanntvcnen Tramlng 

• OemoBtHdcatian SkOla 

• PTo-RotJmjnent 

* RihmiDD a nna* 

KliP*?? to. xadHr rraui r waanta. 

of "Look After VentoU" 
Project or Health Education 
Council. 

Tei.: Dorking 88818* 


VAN DRIVER 

be preseatanieend diptomiijc. brva 
■etean Henca um oraariaac* of 
aftvfna la London. A mm or 
tramour would be an added advan- 
tage! 

Apply for detatta ror 
LOGESMSBB LTD 
01-7314224 


'. Oakland -Horn. Talbot Road. Old 
.1*80010. Manchester M18 OOF. 
' before - March 8. 1985. Including 
datefls of similar work undertaker 
and ' names and addresses of 
technlcar lefareea 




North 

West 

Water 


FOR SALE 


We are the Music Men 
and we come from down 
YOUR WAY 

Vfaft ettbvr Non* or South London 
Miowroama A choose from 100's of 

Ml* with omkmio purchren kimm 
from only CIO par month. 



rtl MF 


EMBROIDERY 

Top OuBlfty Embroidery, Tapestry 
■ »*. O agwwrit Kite at attract i ve 
prices. Free girts lor last order*. 

FREE BROCHURE 

■fod your name and bddreaa to: 

Poafbex Homecrafts Club 

DEPT, cia 

74 BROADFICLD ROAD 
LONDON SE« INC. 

TdepboaeW-mOUl 

riCKCTS FOR ANY CVCMT. Cats. , 

%oHI«t E*P. Ru^bjJnre. a^nTh-waj 


1STIRK TO BOURNEMOUTH. Private 
Rost Homo: own posse islnos ft pels 
w Bjptt M. All care Oft e n . Tel. <02031 

_ ainn to Bournemouth 

Prims Rost Borne. Own pos s es 

gfs^RE&'sassrsetf* *=*“ 


H EALT H AND 
FITNESS 


AIR IONISERS 

MOUNTAIN BKEEZE 
IONISERS 

emit a powerful atrsuua of negative 
bias to door the an- of dust, smoko 
and potion. 

Users report relief Crain stuffy 
beads and blocked noaas Room 
modal £39.30. Car model £33.70. 
These are Uah ueifreman ca ion ia- 
a i*. made in Brtreln and pi mramuud 
for 2 yews. - 

DetsOsond stockists frees Dept tnx 
SHt ha Trriiaoioin Limited. Pee} 

?SSf*wSf 1 9^£^: 6 8S^!Sg: 


INFANTILE ECZMA 

"Twice ss Geo tie •* Lioufd Deter - 
pent (a the aew safer way to wash 
baby clothes. 

Specially formulated for aensMve 
skta. it contains no perfumes, do 
nnii»nua no optical , whitaners. no 

pt mapha tas. so harsh det er gent s . 
Available from larger branches of 


ART GALLERIES (SELF-CATERING UK) 

& EXHIBITIONS 

BARBICAN ART GALLERY. Barbican UNIVERSITY 

m^Bftgsas&'SL' sesc accommodation 

TION AWPRlWBWALi extemporary EASTER VACATION (Mardi 23 - 
■ftr April 131. We oiler attractive raU- 

catering flare, ho us es and I ntdyfc faai 
yS? JST r oo ms , situated U Blaridtrath and 

SSn.n .Camberwell, within easy rea ch of 

Mm “ 5^ JS? -5 *»* West End and City, oenferrare 

— W\°*v7 , ^ «- yfl Wri g- ff9r- end btoup bockJnoa also available. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. PleesdOhr. 01-734 #< J , 5'SX2?m7^1,I2SwlnHud. 

^gaST 1 JgHr 1 >S2; K sS^tffl^o?l93U« 

Si: AdS Ttl-30. Oatt London SE14 &SW. _ 

CREEnSaal nl iaTd) April’ S.^AcS: LUNUMU VALLEY. Luxury Lakeland 

£1.50, £| conres s lonary rate. Homes. Be Hie first to sample the 

IRrrwi LIBRARY / BRITISH dellphts of our oew Cottages. Taste- 

MliSEUM. Great Russell Sirert. fully furnished, every comfort (4 

WCI. ANGLO-SAXON ART 96»- peater, TV. video, dishwasher). Spec- 
ified. Until March 10 Weekdays 10- locular views. Vacs from April 12 all 

5, Sundays 2.30-6. Admission £2. foe price, Stamp for free broeh. Ian 

Recorded Info 01-580 1788. and Anne Price. Wheelwright*. Elter- 

ToSSoi, ^? bl ^ do - CumErta. Tel 

< UK HOLIDAYS ”1 

vSt.Vory raBSoaatdVrSeTEmlleni vjmeth Strart Newlyn. Penzance. 

dSS^: NO^VmB^lS^D. 66 ^^' Emblrton. 

PEAK district: F fura Stable Flat lor ?««. T°P “ co ““? } l 5S& 

0433 S 08^*7 ' bMC - CORSISH 18th Century Farm Cottage. 

DEVON DAIRY FARM. Beautiful luUy modoaU. alia 6. ld»> ^ c«ntr«i 

' BRoa nnift to hoBctifii and m oor . fituattoo. convlanlwit montt coasts, on 

good country cooking. (02711 83 Z& 0 . working f™. from £70 per week. St. 

e/nu*.— i hi.e Amy spring tireeks £29 — Austell 830334 . 

*"««« g wSi: -n n. NORTHUMBERLAND, Border Coun- 

toth 33 Cl AS. By, Farm Holk^ Cotmoae. 273 

GIPSY CARAVAN. Your Devon In a bedrme. very conJ-orteb^ tuLyeujdp- 

rrtroaiy none. w*wu._»400S. SECLUDED CORNISH COTTAGE. Log 

j - - - ■ fire, eat-in Kltchn. *lp» 4-6. from 
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j OVERSEAS TRAVEL 1 

you are admsed chat urken booking charter flights to Greece you mat also have registered accommodation 
vouchers booked for each mgra of your stay This a a ruling by the Greek Civil Aeration Aulhoniy. Failure to 
comply tpitfi these regulations amid result in pout being refused admission into Greece or being asked to pay the 
full scheduled atr fan for the return journey. 

EUROVISTA WORLD TRAVEL 

Many daily departures from Heathrow & Gatwick — example Winter prices: 


SHORT HAUL 

Athens 

Frankfort 


UK HOLIDAYS 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Nice — 
Vienna - 
Zorich _ 


JE88 

£125 

£130 

£145 

£92 


SKI FLY DRIVE 

Germany from £88 

Switzerland from £99 

Austria from £140 

France fronu..^-. £129 

Inclusive flight and car 
Unlimited mileage 
Scheduled flights 


U.S.A WINTER BARGAINS 

* Dozens of US cities from 
£239 to £298 return. 

* No advance purchase in 
main cases. 

* Reliable scheduled 

flights. 

* Best value to USA 

* Instant computerised 

reservations and ticketing 


YORK] tictllmt college accost o ver - 

curt loe. bar*, rtvlmndna. mubm. 
tannis. Detslln Coat trance Off**. 
The College. Lard Mayor’s walk, 
Y«k. 10904) 56771. 

PEAK DISTRICT: T fum Stable Flat for 

DWDM DAIRY FARM. Beautiful 
' accom. dose to beaches and moor: 
good country cooking. (0271 ) 85260. 


rooms. Bath 310145,' 

GIPSY CARAVAN. Your Devon in • 


colourful Glo 
friendly hone. 




IRELAND 


SUPERB SEASIDE FARMHOUSE for 8. 
Studio for 2: Hoi Hte for 4. Best views 

Co-rJk Tel ■ Dial Direct. OtOSkS 27 

CO MAYO. Simp la Cottage fapen fire, 
all temp*, etc.): in beautlfai veTTey- or 
Lcu^Muki tJpe. 6; fr. £30. TeJ 0946 

WEST CORK: beautiful GcodM Bouse, 
garden and ground So sea. Cook, many 

^S n ^, C^03Wl93 / . RlWQllIt '' 
DONEGAL: Trad beamed Cot t for 8. 
L'niroollT ijeeuty. muHbm beeohe*. 
Gortln 48836 — leaflet. 


£73 pv>. Aha ralDl^otttaa for 2. From 
£60 ow.TM St Ann 2818. 

CORNWALL, BARBOUR6FDE FLATS In 
fishing village. Surrounded by Natio- 
nal Trust.- Sleeps. 2-8. Telephone 
Folixam-By-Fowry 438. 

GLASTONBURY. Interesting bollday. 
££f r a&o? 18th_c Cottage for 2. 01- 

NORTH NORFOLK Cottage; Blue 4: ch; 
nolf. sailing;, £65-£100 ow. Tel 


YOUR DREAM HOLIDAY NOW — PAY LATER! 

Now you can book the holiday of a lifetime through Eurovista and spread the cost over a 4- 
year period! Worldwide inclusive holidays, cruises and special interest packages from all 
major tour operators are all available to you through us. and imm ediate no-hassle credit 
approval can be given — our credit plan requires no deposit or security either! Our special 
low airfares to dozens of destinations, fly-drives, travellers cheques, in fact, all your travel 
requirements can also be included in our easy credit plan. Alternatively, major credit 

cards accepted. 

Tel (18 lines): 01-741 5301 , 01-741 5351 , Telex 8956740 
Rofel House, Colet Gardens, London W 14 9 DBL 
Open mtfil 7 pjn. (5 pm Saturdays) 

Credit is granted subject to normal lending requirements and a written quotation will be sent 
upon request Call for our brochure and application form. Typical APR 22 . 8 . Consumer 

Credit Brokers Licence 165425. 

ABTA. IATA, AT0L. Office of Fair Trading 


e&ujssw, £65 - £,fi0 pw - Tel 

'■ ft ; ,r - TOJ0946 GRASMERE. Charmfog cottage, sips 

tttui ccoririw ; bowk ^ cTo ° ™ 

BONCH&RCH. low. Idyllic coastal 
* tw ^ village. Historic cottage . 6. all yr 

i*ss“ f?b ^ w 5 y ^^ 5( u 

CORM WALL/DEVON. 142 cottages 

. 1 throughout. Tel (0732) 20374. 

T.ES I ANGLESEY COAST. Chalet on (mlet 


WALES 


tone. Sleeps 3. 0248 833274. 

YORKS.- ISCPuanlBB Doles cottage, sips 
5. Plume (04221 832356. 

PENZANCE. S/C not. alps 4. sea 3 mine. 


TRAVELS A VEKS 

AUST. NZ. S- AFRICA, e* AFRICA. 
USA. CANADA. INDIA. FAR 
EAijT. MID EAST. S' AMERICA. 

+ First A Bomlnees Fora* 

Tel 01-403 3301 / 5 . 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Any Be wigiriM - cannot accept responsibility for i e sdere who tear money over tbn 
collapse of any Travel Compa n y or Airline. It la up ro the readers lo ensure full 
mumetal security la offered when a flight booking to made. An rcrrllenl whnnrh 
being organised by SUNWORLD TRAVEL. EPSOM, for a nominal lee ot £5.00 the 
Company provides each client upon booking with a Flight Indemnity Bond wherebv 
the Insurers guarantee the client an Instaat repayment of up to £3.000 m the 
unlikely event of the coOapee of either Sunwcrld or of any Airline upon which thev 
book a client. This aew style of Bonding to exclusive to SunworW. It to a positive 
move to provide the Modern Day Travel I m- with complete financial security. 


MUIROKISHIRC HOLIDAYS. Free 5. rheme (04221 832356. 

( D$3 7 > 66 7 7 4? PENZANCE. SAp flat, ripe 4. ^ 1 

SNOWDONIA: BB&EM £ 3 . Farm hsa -J£55SijS f , ^2i_ 
cooking. 076 673.384. j ^^2 


LAKE DISTRICT 


ACTIVITY 

HOLIDAYS 


( SELF CATERING 1 
OVERSEAS I 

M JS 

Bv * n Juty - Au9 - Tel 


AFLOAT 


AFTER A DEBAUCH of muader- 
shower, the weather takes the pledge 
and tom It with e rainbow. THOMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH. 


v ^2. Mr 0 l iS§S ~ ' t 7“ 

return. Ateo ABORTION -dvioe and M ‘^^ V L^of 1 B?ri£& R ^« 
mup * Havelock Rd. Norwich ^ (MBS) t 



EASTER IN GREECE 

Kos. Rhodes. Crete. Andros. Talon 

Enjoy the spring sunshine and Helds 
full of wild flowers. 

We otter a large selection of email 
hotels, pensions, s/e vUlan A apts. 
Departures from Gatwick. tram 
March 29 

(86SSt 771288 84 hrsj 
TDfSWAV HOLIDAYS, 

PENN PLACE. RICKMAN S- 
WORTB. 

HERTS. 

ABTA ATOL MD7 ATTO 

AFRICA SPECIALISTS 
Jo'burg. Nairobi. Harare. Dar. Dakar 

tS£,^.^gf“oft^ T 5r s g : 5 St 5”* 


PERTH 

SYDNEY 

MELBOURNE 

BRISBANE 

ADELAIDE 

TOWNSVILLE 

HOBART 


♦HUGE FLIGHT DISCOUNTS* 


OSAKA 

TOKYO 

OKINAWA 

BANGKOK 

SINGAPORE 

K. LUMPUR 

K_ KINABALU 


PORT HEADLAND MANILA 
PORT MORESBY TAIPEI 
MADANG PHUKET 

HONIARA CHANCMAI 

AUCKLAND COLOMBO 

CHRISTCHURCH BALI 
PEKING HONG KONG 

KAOHSIUNC KUWAIT 
MEDAN CAIRO 

RANGOON ABU DHABI 

FUKUOKA JEDDAH 

• Oneway* * Returns 


TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

MONTREAL 

CALGARY 

WINNIPEG 

EDMONTON 

SASKATOON 

HALIFAX 

OTTAWA 

REGINA 

LAGOS 

NAIROBI 

MOMBASA 

DCs SALAAM 

LILONGWE 

BLANTYRE 

Katmandu 
Karachi 
* Outbound* • 


JOHANNESBURG 
CAPE TOWN 
DURBAN 
PT ELIZABETH 
EASY LONDON 
BLOEMFONTEIN 
KIMBERLEY 
WINDHOEK 
BULAWAYO 
KINSHASA 
LI BUM BASH I 
KILIMANJARO 
BUJUMBURA 
MAURITIUS 
SEYCHELLES 
MADAGASCAR 
HARARE 
LUSAKA 
Inbounds ■ 



YOUR HOME — YOUR CASTLE 


• NOW BOOKING ALL DATES JAN. *85 UNTIL DEC. *85 • 

SUNWORLD TRAVEL (EsL 1969 ) 

59 South St, Epsom. Sumy. Epsom (83737) 26097/37538/25313/41 769/27109 

a Specialists hi 1st Class Perea A Chib Close Fare* * 

• Government Ueenaed Credit Brokers; Credit terms available * 


■rekvphOfte Of-US »3o3. : 

w SBRr 3 ^». eWsk 

M^JSci^M TODAY. FtordetoMta. UT. 
Trswad. 16 M John U, LoMhwlcli 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


[discount! 

HEPS ‘ ‘ 


YOU'LL 
BE HARD 


•NOOkBRfTOOt TMin. UquMetloo ‘ 

atocM. AM slana. 07B9 619800. . 



I WANTED ) 

7 WANTED: 

ROYAL DOOLTON TOBY JUGS 
- mad FIGURINES * 

' .CASH - i- 

Tel 91 -mw »4 


TUITION 


WtoLMV HALL, 


SILF-DUCOVSKY. COMMUNICATION 
• RENEWAL. Regular wntatapi « 
rural. rmHuKhl cent*. Send see for 
lull progr am me to: seniors Farm- 
g^^jSKT«tofteri«,. Dorert. 

nm IMTHOPU CTOR Y PROGRAMME 
to iidi& MfBau w .it l yb- ran. 
Friday. Marrh t, or |5 rlreroy Bwnarn. 
iwWWnti Straw Tab*). UMH WI. 

. Au weWome. 



SOFA BED 
FACTORY 
CALEDONIAN 
ROAD 


LEATHER SALE 
OF CANCELLED 
EXPORT ORDER 


atoi»W»NI0di > w a i a» w a»»Blt 
SAE for OuBBrtlom in 

TMt ” — ~' ,J _ -j- — 

Fftopan, 9 mm. H«ts MM 

Tel: 01-4403174 

CAntWnmic 
11 IBSiSbaR Boast Nn . 
BUIS A 17 Oud Sowt, Edaaen Btf 


?i«sa 

a3e Mon -Thun B-IJ 


uni 


I Ores Mon-Thun B- AXl FflBSul-B 
. uit utomnu-w-EDii ifm bm« 


SlNGLc 6 
LAYER £60 

"" DOUBLE 6 . . ’ 

LAYER ZZ0 

EMPEROR 6 LAYER £97 
, »AVG£ Of EASES AVA-'LASls 
WiL ORDER GEEN SUNDAYS 
2 - HOURS AN.;, '.VER;',3 
ACCESS v:SA UN CEL. VERY 
FUTON BARBELL LTD 
134 WEST 2ND LANE, 
LONDON N'.V6 ISA a 329 3455 




EUROSAVE TRAVEL. Direct flights to 
Bombay. Hong Kong. Lowest lares to 
Accra. Lagos. Sydney. New Yoik A 
European destinations. 5, New 
Quebec St. WI. 01 402 9217. ABTA 
IATA. 


JO'BURG. NAIROBI. DELHI. USA. For 
East. West Africa. Harare. Aust. A 
NZ. Printa Travel. 01-499 7205. 


Margaret St.. WI. 980 2928 


CHEAP PLIGHTS WORLDWIDE. 
Baymarket Travel. 01-930 1466. 


AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 01-437 8295. 


WORLDWIDE BARGAINS nn fr Jo'burg 
£410, Caribbean £320. Lea Angeles 
£298. Newman Tvl. 01-323 2808. 

MALAGA. TEL AVIV. EILAT. The 
Ticket Centre, call us now on 01-935 
65%. ABTA/ ATOL 1984. 


LOWEST AIR FARES, Buckingham 
Travel. ABTA. 01-836 8622. 


LOWEST PAREBi Africa. Aturt. Canada. 
Carib. Aaia. America. 01-402 1415. 


I MALAGA. CANARIES. 01-441 1111. 


VAT. 01-930 8764. __ 

43m mSSEZ vCTtPoiTCT WE 


[BEDS P 

L V 


' m 


AFLAT 


MUSIC 


F1AMM 

Rkte 

bOUth 




p-w. nhw bdte. 01-60267 


r WiMfofW«tborpe 

~ for mor* wine value 

BULGARIA 12 bottie cases 

MthW WMhf-hi lb« "*M* ct nreJum (fay — — 

.IWmboBmI— BM<W. fci 4 y, twiytoywd — -- 

IMVMN SmwI WMS tnhorad by Ukhodd - 

lboriM^»i»dkiMMtoA»toMgoaflMK>u r .. 

■■raigi— HhBC-fky.- oto to » Bo»d>nx S«w<bw» — 
MarlM WJ* -wwofh dip Md. oak a«e<i Ike the Ctbrnd . 


k mollresses 
from i 


SSCteandae ftt. LeedsZp 53 ^ 4 S ?32 

we DeadiNNOMDsaLONScr* . . 
PINE BEDS 



WROIKST 

IRON 

LANTERNS 


COACH 

LAMP S 



WXJS. Qectrxxd Ud- 


C Gcaen C nhtoa. 

112 LtefadaU Bwnl 


Weal Msikmda W 2SZ. 
TaLi 021-355 1723 



C Bh wBot S l U B dffwM 1979 -» fat (UAfvd. .. - . —..ra o .2 0 

Jlfa urad 1917 “dqNpfcWgrchtot—d red ...... — M W 

Wu d Mw t n r>Ti»rari l>7^R>ft8»xtafagB»Kred £** *0 

I d» oIihtO iw do M»^ »nA&>ni79: 

MBOodbcdthioAMH — — — ** * * * 

fWtfRX&pwdrtvwy. Nafm^tdNV onofd«tif5or moM 

ClmiM/P.O. Mddi «*•» <0 ! WHbbboI^ W wikoipt, SI Bopo Ml Bohd, 

^ to^ba. SLA 4HJ. Tel: (0638) U38&. ^ 


QUICK CROSSWORD No. 4,647 


X3U-a^?uu 



JUST DESKS 


W Rt g h B hii ercdlBfcrBMrhu w re dn M iare 

6pmiMR«v8ri TmIB 8 p» 

VlOODiiAN iWSXFE 



Pedrtlfff ThiH. PBttnCT Ifrsta; jftgmg 
TobUi, DoumpcrU and Dak Chain. 
Leathering Strata aeaHabU 

jost desks; dbplgd 
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"Hew shop 


surftwe 

lags SZ8Z 
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tonfcy 

served 
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21 Stick (ttfpunr 
iihment) (3). 

down 

1 XWcksonpg). 

2 Cosh or Jm® 
x West? (4, 9). 

3 Concern -- on 

CHpitnll (8). 

4 Novel by Scott 
5 CalHrat® — 

SSS §1 ( 4 )- 


6 Displaying the 
marks of con- 
flict 16-7 )l 

7 Mistake __ in 
printing <7). 

12 Save . .from 

execution C8X„ 

13 Cautions (in 
statement) (7X 

15.Leapt (6V. - 

18 Bamer . Of 
shrubs (5),. 

19 ^arkling wine 


on a FUTON and Base. 

*r FUTON 4-73- UCVB8S8 
old prica C125. no«r £109.- 
.4* FUTON 4- «• Bre» 
eh) flfieg Cl 70. now Ud.- 

.2xTRTON+SMtV8ra 

OUR FUTXMI 8 AND PINE BASES ddpHcBCS 6 a.ihMf 229 L- 
are the finest on the market! ion>raNri«m»i»h 

Wean wen 7 days swede aai8«Hliidi1885. 

iAMdayrioarntoUciBn. lakofatt Burn. Hurry, /torn! 

mopping Tbur*.fn. Sum turn to 6 pm. 

339b, FINCHLEY ROAD, NiW3. 

(opposite AiKmignifU., NW 3 ) T 9L Shop: 01-784 B085 

Nearest hdnFtochlmy Road Staton. Factwy 01-328 57B4 (24 hours) 


Doonesbury 
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Now is tfae tima to buy direct ttal 
Designer Soft Bed. Hand crafted 
matching sofas. chain. comer 
groupings, an wnh sprung mettress. 
DeetgoerCbeeNflWd Sofa Bed 
IimPm — oommKfBBS 

Dodwm Double stae Soli Bed 

trr-«~W ttrxmaBpnm 

tank Beds. ■ ■ from £199 

Whether joa want to speodOO or £tjm 
m dttbgoar fsbnc or even bather yovV 
find it aflat 

THE SOFA BED FACTORY 

334340 Caledonian Road 
London N1 IBB 
TeL 01-607 3096 
Open Uon-Sai 9 - 5-30 
SUNDAY 10-4 

Also visit our West End Studio mt 
11 BBNbedeSC. NncytabOMWI 
Open Won-fn 9-530 
See ore ieetfierChextaffinlds and aantpig 
sot • bad* 

CUUMNG FLOOR STOCK ATB 0 TH 
BRANCHES 
Sum Bra ml onrtOrmn 


SAVE £1, 000’s 

DURING YOUR LVETWE WITH THE 

HOME BUYERS 
BIBLE 

Recommended by me Consumer 
Asenriytirm. and UP s Included In the 
Open unlveitty Course- Rgmewad at 
valuable by the Sunday Timas. Oner 50000 
people neve toad HOW TO BUY YOUR 
PROPERTY WITHOUT A SOUCfTOR 
without one Mure. For FREE detatto and 
SPECIAL OFFER sand NOW (No stomp 
! needed) quoting Reference number and 
address to;— 

LBISB0N0 UD (RaT no. 7). FTEEPOST. 

WORCESTER WR51BR 


TreskesoBdwbod 

Send hr ore fidy Nusntotf ceutogue 
D b u bm hanrei e in Sofri Ash and 
othei HanJwoods. Bats. Chests. Chare, 
Dressm Desks. Ifrfi Units. 
SunekShehre. 

Norm Yoiksnee 
Y07OIY 


RARE ORNATE CAST IRON Vlrtprtan 

{>l ^~ ; Trf“ l «46r r aSiS'a 
evening. 

u«STUS * BEDS. Broeh- FREEPOST 
; I C “ Mfc Ml* 7DJ. UK del. 
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Scocoa tuUgi <mh ndm rade ay our cnlv» 
to nu ki rti .i i lramieat MSB noway OBO 
POrawlliitfi st Otaarraev PSP 
aiiignmlitov.yiilidaintMB 

ocnusS/Ojm 

Sofre. wuia mac. dmk chore n batter for Orae 
who apgncme 1 onemttnd kne gusISy 
•to rnun Epeofy gooCi sjSgc to mUswiiiy — 
FnBcara Frasmod 
Srie to be Md OSS FiHqr. *to A Bundw si our 
■UteU t to aiBere SOSAS HAH 
HBCAUDMNIRMD. LONDON IL1. 

Tel 01-SS7 ossa 

Softs raw — aaeraer or Ths Dim Grew eto 
aaOtra 


Quafity Period BedricRres 

THHMr *dmf sod care bf 
cAmmu. 

Fsre resbemAdwd re prevtos 

reakc fiaiosa iwhei e hast 
The idml local gates for aiy hmna. 


WINTER / SUMMER *B5> FLIGHTS FR 
£48, HOLIDAYS FR £98. MALAGA. 
LAS PALMAS. TENERIFE. ALI- 
CANTE. FARO. PALMA. LANZA- 
RDTE. ATHE NS. R OME. MILAN. 
NAPLES. SWITZERLAND. GER- 
MANY. SCAND. USA. PLUS MANY 
MORE. 01-631 4677. 

LOW COST FARES and holiday* for 
Graoca. Spain. Medherraoean Star 
Trovel. TeTOl-928 8008 / 928 2858 / 
928 2840. ATOL 2010. 


BOSTON RTN FROM £229.00 Mu* 
American Bargain of Urn year at 
£59.00 far 4 ! light* or £99.00 lor B 
flight*. Wholesale Tours (Americai 
Ltd offers excellent fare* to Mexico. 
USA. Canada. Caribbean. Cayman and 
Hawaiian Islands. Tel 01-637 7853. 
Mori ay House. 320 Regent Street. 
London WI. Tlx 29*266 GALLON G. 


GREEK ISLAND Budget Holktoye ateo 
worldwide low cost air tores. Tel 01- 
928 SOOB / 928 2858 / 928 2840 ATOL 



2010 . _ 

IN 1985 FLY with Government approved 
airlines. Burinees/Pleasure flights at 

romped ttva price*. Thorn 01-349 _ 

401 1 ABTA/IATA- BULGARIA — - Mkre Holigay*. SWUM 

ITALY EASTER BREAK. Pisa £72. Tore*. April 1 3 .20 * 27. lSdayj 

Bologna £72 . Turin £68. Romp £72. from £169 to £199- Alec Miller ABTA 

Milan £64. 6ieo Travel. Tel: 01 493 (Dnyl 01-653 8260. 

8947. THE AIR TRAVEL.'ADVISORY Bureau. 

A13EARVE / Grarit' Island. VDhto. Apes. . FLIGHTS I° ll _ U %L w ^ u ?E5% 1 K2 
Tavgraos. nights. Ventura Holidays- Eurape-^Eolbni Travel. Tel 01-579 

LOW 1 ’.COST ATR^FARES TO USA. SAVE £££*. AUSTRALIA / N- Zealand. 


Carlbboan. Australia and FOr Boat. ' 
Can Flfteceiitrc. 0622 51186. ! 


USA. Canada. Far tret. Africa A 
worldwide 01-373 6465. 




BARGAIN PARKS Istanbul. USA. Hong I LONG HAUL CHEAP IKS + Africa wp> 
Kong. Cairo. Nairobi. Joburg A + Larnaca £172. Athens £1SS. 
w'^^._SteefiwecL_01 -629 2879. | Madrid £109. LEV ITAS 01 637 9838. 

‘CANADA. CARIB.._USA. FAR EAST. 


w-wlde. Steeawest. 01-629 2879. Madrid £109 LEV ITAS 01 637 9838. 

LOW COST FLIGHTS. All European CANADA. CARIB.. USA. FAR EAST, 
deattnatton*. Call Valexander. 01-402 Globocreat. 01-737 0659. ABTA. 
4262/783 6964 ABTA/ ATOL I960. DISCOUNT EUROPEAN ft Worldwide. 
AUSTRALIA ft NZ. Air farae- Tel (0420) nrebre. Call 01-379 3322. 

88724. „ . SOUTH AMERICA. .Uw. cost flights 


1 AUST/NZ Low faresi Rrtip TJfl. 15 Now 
| Oxford St. WCI. Tel 01-404 4944. 


GREECE 


TUKNBt MARK ETING S EinWCES UP- 
2 WEST GATE. EVERfTE ROAD. 
OfTlDR. WIDNES WAI8RA 
CHESHIRE. Tsfc 0 S 1 - 4 X UBS 
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j #P Peb toWoMLnysotn/ 

jW Krap ffBl PMrVR#TU& AT 
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arts, flights 
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GRAYS INN STUDIO 

238 Gaya ton Bam WCI 01-2785391 

PINE BEOS. DUs from £50. Big Table 
^^0^=il? 6 sSiL“-™ R04d - 


J HANDMADE BEDS S MATTRESSES TO ANY SIZE K 

^Onr beds are simple, Come and see our 13 

immensdy strong, SSSgA 

good to look at and qualay pine and five bard- 

5 vuuwwvawww woods: also 5 gosliUes rf handmgde^^^S 

gDodtodeepon" m 8 m«M* ^ 

SeadJargurretriPfoe, tffcafl in »*een» Stokecrofr Am 7/icMentedes 
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Bia Brother 
is watching 
this ad. 


fyaj respond to this od, toare's a ctoicetfxtf someone 
else might know abexiff before we da 

Thors because the Government believes that ordinary Brifisr 
people deserve to have Itieir post opened and their 'phones 
tapped just because they oppose nuclear weapons. 

But they donl haw to tap our 'phones. They just hove to 
listen to what people are saying. The majority in Britain do 
ntf want ftnerican cruise missiles here. The majority in 
Britain do not want Trident. 

tf you support CND, your dvil liberties are ot riskncMitf 
nothing is done about the nuctecr aims race, we risk losing 
everything Jbrevec 

Let Big Brother know what you think. Join CND today 

■J* 

□ Vfes,l wontta help reverse the amis race. 

Here's my donation for£ 

Name 

(BLOaCWWS) 
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thrown 
rd «nd 
•shore 
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j Postcode. 

t Q] And, n jan he Cwnpagn far Nudea Dbamnnent 
Two peopte d sarwattiress £) 2 □ Wages odult £90 

UnwogBdadUBorPensa3ner£2DSWert£3n 
I YbuttiC2lorwtieO£inctEkonB) 
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Stere BeU is on holiday and urul be back next Monday 
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Acas offers talks after leak inflames NUT Sunday 


By Andrew BToncor. that the 7.5 per cent cost of quite clear in the light of the It also emerged yesterday As far as I am concerned, the cause of the detenpfnatioh'.qf 

£aaca non Staff the package they planned to document we are looking at that the NUTs leaked docu- matter has been dealt with in the government not "to" find" 

The con cilia ton service, put to teachers was out of that Mr MerrldaJe was in a meat did not amount to a de- absolute good faith 'on my extra money,” Mr - Smithies 

Acas, offered to help as the reach. position to 1 answer these ques- tailed minute of the November part said later. _ - 

teachers dispute sank into bit- The .NUT claimed yesterday lions and -chose not to do so, meeting. The NUT’S denouncement of The NAS/UWT named en- 

ter hostility yesterday, with that the employers had acted or to make, statements of a Participants In the meeting the employers drew little sup- other five authorities which 


angered meeting 



ter hostility yesterday, with that the employers had acted or to make, statements of a — TOt ,_ 

union leaders accusing the em- with duplicity by offering completely misleading nature. 1 ' agreed separately yesterday port from other teaching will be hit by selective, strikes 
ployers of duplusty and dis- unions the package -anyway on The employers insisted yes-, that Sir Keith had winced at unions, who have been an g ered from March 11. They are: Her- 


honesty. An offer from Acas to the following day, November terday that they had consi.s- the proposed 7.5 per cent fig- , by the NUT’S withdrawal from eford • and Worcester, North- , - , . 

the employers of informal ex- 15. tentiy. said, that there was no ure. But they had been given the structure working party, amptonshire, Dyfed. Lanca- - - 

pioratory talks seems likely to Mr Fred Jarvis, the NUT guarantee of funds being made the dear impression that there Mr David Hart, general secre- shire and Dorset - • r 

be accepted. general secretary, reserved available to finance the salary was support for an offer of a tary of the National Assoda- John Fab-hall adds.: The TAitlti ft 

the National Union much of bis anger for Mr Phil- structure package, and added package adding an extra 5' per tton of Head Teachers, accused main. Scottish teaching union, ll'g jj 

of Teachers had launched an ip Meridale, leader of the that the NUT had, in any cent to the teachers’ pay bill, the NUT of throwing up a the Educational . Institute of - 

angry attack on the employers, management panel on the event, walked out in December and timed to be introduced in -** retrospective smoke screen.” Scotland was last night -expect- ■ • 

on the strength of; a leaked Burnham pay- negotiating com- from a working party set up to September, so- that the cost There was little sign of the ing a letter from the Scottish Continued from page ene 


inquiry 

terms 


miners 

strike 


[Continued from page one 


pres- Secretary, Mr ■ George Younger other matter than the 'defence and. that -the eight-point agree- 

- _ , .. -- ----- - — 1 Mr Fred Smithies, which was believed to -rule out of tberealmasa whole. - ment negotiated^ by the TUC 

Joseph, the Education mgs he bad repeatedly ques- deputy secretary to the man- Mr John Pearman. vice-chair- general secretary of the the union's demand for an in- wwimi -te fh*. wmArt m and rejected bv the union last 

Secretary. boned Mr Memdale oo Sir agement panel, admitted that man of the education commit- National Association ot School- dependent pay review, -and to report^«» week would have to be acceptd 

The minutes, taken by a sec- Keith's attitude to features or the employers could be criti- tee of the Association of masters / Union of Women urge the BIS to settle before *££522*. . y -Jh?S, by the NUM 1 before negotia- 
te tary from Sir Keiths staff at the package. cised for not appreciating that Metropolitan Authorities, who Teachers, met Sir Keith yester- the end of March, when, a 3 tions coidd begin, 

the Department of Education I either got no answer at the unions still believed the took part, said yesterday: “I day for talks, on the dispute, per cent pay Increase figure vSJL This decision hv the hoard 

showed that he had told- the all, or there was a totally eva- structure plan was available am not prepared to be accused “It is now. certain that we wfll be written -iAto the PJjgS'- •£**“? 3 “ijL to “ ai^ntUted^in- a letter 
local authority representatives sive reply.” he said. “It. is from April 1 of lying, bad faith or duplicity, face' a head-on collision be- budgets. t “ e n r ,f received 


ss%’sssjzs& Bali jess* A bSt fsxjrsttiSrjA t -^grilss? ss&t &E&5 

UL2? .isaaS“J5 aa-'»ftA.»2E -«*- 


be- budgets. 


Peter Hall leadsmost serious 


challenge in 40 years 


Theatre revolt 
over ‘political’ 
Arts Council 


By Nicholas de Jongh, of March. A - number of 

Arts Correspondent ' regional theatres would 

The Arts Council was faced benefit 
yesterday with one of the most Before this happens there is 
serious revolts in its 40-year to be a meeting of all the 
history. main subsidised theatres in 

Almost every subsidised England. It was clear at yes- 
theatre in London, headed by terday’s meeting that the di 
the National, held a press con- rector- of- the drama depart 
ference to publicise what ment at the Arts Council, Mr 
emerged as its complete lack Dickon Reed,' ahd his offfc&fs 
of confidence in the council, have -.Lost the ; confidence of a 
and to attack what Sir Peter significant ' portion of the sub- 
Hall of the National described sldised theatrics! world. 

the way It had become po- One of the chief causes of 
liticised as an instrument of anger is the Arts Council’s at- 
government. titude to new writing for the 

. At the conference he dis- theatre. Ik >T *1 

closed that almost half the Mr Kent explained that |\/l A .QOTTCTAT 
emm cil’s advisory drama panel fj- om 1980 ^ coimcil had lYlUlVO W UI 
bad just resigned in protest at given money to subsidisded 
. theares .to use as they wished 

Stage flight, page 15 for the encouragement of new By Davd Fauhall, 

■ .. . — ■■■ .. writing, but this had been SSSfSS Correspondent 

its decision to proceed with its abandoned. VfSUPSTJf S^SS 

development strategy for the New writing- budgets had «f crake 

regions despite lack of funds, been subsumed within whole missile 
Two panel members Nicolas budgets, and at a time of fi- * lte of evicted Rainbow 
Kent, Pamela Howard, said the nanSal retraction theatres sim- vinaee neaee camn and «ha- 

&ss^ tteir new Basis J? 



Phone -taps should only be Tbss decision by the ooara 
the issued La cases where there substantiated in- a letter 
was- “‘major subversive, terror- which - Ifr Scargill received 
id nr psnifHia^e aetivitv " like- from Mr _ Walker In which the 




1st or espionage activity ” like- from Mr_ waiger in wmcc ue 
ly- to injure the national inter- minister stressed that the 
est and where normal methods Nacods deal was not on offer 

of investigation, had been tried t0 Ah® N^M " “m!! 88 ^*. T*S 
and failed! ' " ready to swallow its pride and* 

TIipca mlM wnn» *- nlon accept ' the NCB'S Clght-pOint 




FREE 

VORLD 


and failed - - ready to swallow its pride and* 

' These rules were ‘also em- accept the NCB’* eight-poinf 
bodied In the white paper on 

interception of communications The NUM leaders,, thwefore, 
SnW ' ouuHiu tow gp. itxt0 , Sunday's • conference 

The third document i« the ^ ^ee “P«»ns _ to teep 
deflaitioii of. .subversion -laid 

down- by . the Labour -govern- p^r and call on its members 
ment and announced, by Lqrd *° *° woA, or to leave 

Harris of Greenwich, then a 

Home Office-Minister of State. to individual coalfield 

After the Commons an- 

nouncement Mr Kaufman at- ^ ■ W tij 

tacked the inquiry's terms of strategies Is adapted the strike 
refertnees, declaring that they wl g 1 D0 - #v 2:. 1 . . ■ 
did. not cover allegations other 

than telephone tapping by MI5 day that 120,000 men were not 
were.in the banned work and ^ 80 per cent of 
They did not deal with the 

aHegations of how the police 12 months ago were still 
classified •indi yidiiaT f; as subver- out.-JHe pointed out that there 
sive. nor with breaches of the was no way to which the NUM* 
Maxwell-Fyfe directive. was prepared, to- sign a docu» 

. Mr- Kaufman declared : “The ment resulting to .its aoquies- 
eountry vriH not. tolerate a cence to the closing -of pits, 
covemp on this . nugtsr. It th* axing of jobs, and the de* 
wants the truth and we insist stmetion of mining 
on. .the truth.” He said the C0 ®“S*v w i 
terms of reference- seemed to _ NUM leaden will try on 


rt 


be designtd to produce the an* Sunday to mainta in a united 
swer that the Government front and could present a corn- 
wanted. promise -formula to. the dele- 

Mr Brit tan replied that the g&te- conference based on 




classification of people as sub- replies from, the coalfields, 
versive would be within the One significant factor could be 
terms ' of reference ahd aHega^- whether the rightwing areas 
tions of party political bms within the union agree to the 
would also be covered. strike being called, off. Some 

BIOJRE-^— of them may vote to keep the 

Many -Tory . backbenchers strike going, hot. ony to embar- 
srhare Opposition! indignation rcss Mr Scargfil but because 
about the way in which Mr they genuinely feel that an or-_^ • 
Biittah, slipped out tho an- ganised return to work without W. 

nouncement of ' the ■ inquiry sn agreement, might lead to 

during qutstion tim e ' rather many miners delving their 

than- making " a- -formal leadership and staying out on 


Molesworth peace camp site for sale 


palgn for -Nadear Disanna- pirant to tidr up .the perime- 


drama department officers had P*y redu 
ignored consistently their budgets. 


recommendations. In a press In the resignation letter the 
statement issued by threatres panellists, Mike Alfreds, John 
represented at the meeting — Bond, Brian Cox, Pamela How- 
i nciuding the Royal . Court, ard, Nicolas Kent, Guy Slater 
Theatre Royal, Stratford East, and Olwen Wymark, say: “It 
Hampstead, the Bush and the is our belief that the Arts 
Young Vic — it was said that Council wiH never re-establish 


all 10 had decided, subject to its position as an invaluable 
the approval of their boards, national asset until it is no 


The first option to bay 
will go to the former owners 
or * their descendants, as- 
sumed to be local farmers 
whose fields were 
requisitioned at the begin- 
ning of the second world 
war for the US air force. 

But the Christian Cam- 


ment, already competing 
with the ministry to pur- 
chase church land nearby, 
said yesterday it w'onld also 
be interested in buying the 
site of the protesters' half- 
completed chapeL 

The Ministry's land on the 
main Molesworth site in 
Cambridgeshire was recently 
fenced in overnight with 
barbed wire, preparatory to 
building a stronger weldroesh 
barrier for the storage silos 
and nuclear warhead 
bunkers. 

The military planners now 


tor’s jagged . outline and. In 
the case of the land owned 
by tihe diocese -of Peterbor- 
ough, perhaps, make way for 
a new entrance suitable for 
cumbersome cruise missile 
launchers. 

The three pockets of grass- 
land are beyond the public 
bridle path running across 
tbe eastern side of the for- 
mer aMrfrf- It 'Is reckoned 
to be worth £L500-£2,000 an 
acre, although defence 
sources concede that if it 
continues to be the focus of 
anti-nuclear demonstrations 


local, farmers may fed that 
'Irjs’ hot: the. .normal 


market .price. The bridle 
path would go with the land. 


/W military bydaws now SSmdnt - * . . strike.. 


make It an arrestable offence 
simply to intrude on the 
base or to prevent it being 
used for its declared pur- 
pose, the . housing of 34 
American , .nuclear-tipped 
ground launched 'cruise 
missiles. 

Demonstrators breaking in, 
as- - at Greenhorn Common, 
will be liable to,flnes of up 

to.nw. ’ . • ' 


to pool and share out the dif- longer perceived as an arm of 
fering increases given them by government." 
the council for 1985-86. 


Tbe. announcement came in : It is. fear which has been 
. answer to an obviously planted ?SKS¥ e !? J* 0 * ®nly, within the 
question form a , "Tory hack- NUM but by union. leaders out- 
bencher, and 4t was dearly in- ^ ind H stx y^ , , 
tended to ■ prevent detailed impassioned .debate took 
questioning on- the terms and place, within the NUM execu- 
timing of the inquiry. tive yesterday, based oh the 

-That -'point wa§ - promptly South Wales proposition that 
token up by Mr Kaufman and the strike should be cried off 
led to* a lengthy' exch sage of without a deal. Afterwards Mr 
points of . drder The i Tory Henry Richardson, general sec- 
backbench, .verdict was that Mr retary of the Nottingham nnn- 
BriEtaa had behaved in an «S» said : . I would guess that 


Sir Peter said : "It is proba- 
bly the first time in the his- 
tory’ of the Arts Council that a 
powerful group of people have 


actually repudiated the council 
as a body which can judge, 


influence, and finance them.” 

The council, in response to 
the resignation letter of the 
seven drama panel members 
said it had “voiced in the 
strongest terms the concern 
expessed . . . over the inade- 
quate level of funding for 
drama and indeed for all other 
client com pansies.” 

But it still planned to an- 
nounce its funding for big de- 
velopment projects at the end 





Pound in 
new slide 


Ortega offers to expel 
Cuban military advisers 


unquoted- 


By Peter Rodgers, Continued from page one armoured vehicles, Mr Bush Continued from page one 

City Editor SanguineUti. He is expected to said that the " longejiffertog ’’ stare- sav that the dis- 

B raised foreien exchange use occasion to seek new people there needed American ^ - 

deSS traded SnrnuSr v£ Contadora talks, and possibly help. The Tyrants are not shy P nte *“* doWH one n “ n ' 

e j _.. v. to meet the American about supportine communism It was pointed out to Mr 



Britten had behaved in an ers - s* 111 : . 1 would guess tnat 
underhand way, ahd < worse) 30 organised return . will . be 
had been found oat . one of the views, t» be dis- 

The Government also faced a c ^ sed n ?°- SUnd i J ; 1 - , ■ . . 

concerted attack from Labour Bell, leader of 

Mps .yesterday over Its tele- white collar section of the . 
phone tapping bill and de- union,, said that contact had -. 

mauds that it- should be de- been made during the day 

layed until after Lord Bridge’s wnh the NCB and the govern- 
report ment, but that no satisfactory 

Labour MPs will strongly op- conclusion was reached. _ Mr 
pose giving the -security ser- Gordon Butler . (Derbyshire) 
vice carte blanche to carry out and. Mr .Billy Stabbs (Durham.) 

I surveillance on trade nnionists said that it was clear to every- 


was clear to every- 


terdav after Wednesday’s am- to meet the American about supporting communism It was printed out to; Mr ^ grounds of n threat to body that the board did not 

bush on the dollar bv central Seczretary of State, Mr Shultz, and subversion. Why should Douglas Home, a cousin of . the “ economic well-being of want . a negotiated settlement, 
banks ■ to persuade him to revive bi- democratic countries Jiesitate p^nress Diana, that ITN had the United Kingdom.” The refusal by tbe Govern- 

The dollar n,.«w seme ... ^ ? " ..mbonUed his own w . The ..Opposition . l M t_ night -ml ' to sccept a, Huodi 


bS iKISJSirt 


Sir Peter Hall: lost 
confidence 


v&.vuuv. uui ifcuiuug woa uuil T !k vo An 

berause of the risk of another sSSand. 

enrha Hv tna imutiml U«mlrp u 


im to revive bi- democratic countries Jiesitate princess Diana, that ITN had the United Kingdom.” The refusal by tbe Govem- 

ions. in their support of freedom ? ” The Opposition last night ment to accept the Nacods 

was. led by.. .Mr he said asked. corroborated ms own. r^or- the unusual step of agreement as a. basis for end- 
ed ; the Sahtonis- Mr Bosh made no direct ref- tor’s version: of the stafef- tabling a reasoned amendment teg the NUM -dispute repre- 

totentially worse erence to the Ortega offer, but ment. He replied that it was to the bill opposing' a second seats a hardening . of its 

luba — another officials had _ emphasised his regrettable that the Queen’s reading on the -grounds that it position. '• 

the ; American speech as being definitive — conversation had been the gave statutory authority to in- tea debate in the Commons 


S ftfSflTM “■>“>« Cnba Another b.4 . emjulred his 


corroborated his own repor- 
ter’s version: of the statif 
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There was a period of hesi- Listing all the “radical* 
h/Th? J2? tation ’ l °o characteristic of regimes from Russia to PLO 

™>nt mo^iKsn b |H’ Washington's Nicaraguan poli- and Iran which were : backing 

J 11311 ® 1-5 blUlon el es, 'when the State Depart- Managua, he warned against 
t rJh“ri y ; . . moat said, that it would await allowing. communism and- "the 


“ We like to think that the 


°T hef ^ H y o ^ moat said, that it would await allowing, communism and- “ the Queen ran have a private 

was weaker, pos- receipt of. an official text and virus of international terrorism conversation without feeling 
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6 Denouements added 


Yesterday’s announcement (the NCB board member for ■ 

and the -revelations in the pertonnel) that the agreement - 
020 Vision -fitor -'also pro- with Nacods applied totally 
yoked a row cm -the -Commons and -completely, and ' Mr 
Select .Committee on Home Af- Spanton made it - clear at the 


BlhllT htboduco ne tolv -C-.., ****** .uwa w uikxiwuuuw ^ Vl/Kea U lUW U1D 'UHUmOQS aUU tumyieiciv, aua mi 

tower oiTiSws^Itfell m£ the repo.rted request for a to . infect the . American or mrtriwok fc Select: Committee on Home Af- Spanton made it- clear at the 

rSYn f nE ,-fSL “SE* meeting with the Secretary of mainland.” hang&g oyer her,? A Buck- fairs which has ben inquiring same meeting. that fflhe anum 

German mark to DM 3 6129 6 State ’ Shultz - ' beiore The military improbability on*the teto : the Special Branch. ■ wished to 'accept it, it oquld 

S CeS ““““togli- ^ of Mr. Reagan toppling .the -£S m SSwJ n ilS . Labour MPs are. demanding have - a settlement today Pf 


ro^st C °«>n „r Bush’s HmgSstTS SSS&ft 
cfosinfShMffifatDM r vE* s ?^ ch “ AuAm, Texas, . offi- testimony to congressmen this 
reflertir tK leadi?? role 2 ? b L.** Bn ff ed * “ defi m tive, week bFCeneral Paul Gorman, 
Saved In- WednradTv til ste J , . p . ed “P tempo. . the retiring US commander in 

.Citing the Nicaraguan acqm- Central. America, who has built 
^bmion 1 ^9 n of sophisticated find up US military strength and 

t i , * ' ‘I,?' „ helicopter, as used in Afghani- favours a resumption of US 

Laeklustre Chancellor, page lo stan.- - 150 tanks- and 200 support -for. the rebel Contas 


the retiring US commander in: 


that the . committed -shourd tomorrow.”- 
toot 110 sldes ™ reopen this inquiry but the - A total :of 1,114 miners went 
me aispuse. . Tory members, are expected to back to- work yesterday, britig- 

The Queen returned last resist this- ing the total so far this week 

night to. watch the . paper — Ms Claudia Milne, the pro- to. 7,779 and the number, hot 

complete with the official ducer o£ the 20 20 Virion film on strike to 95.000 — fil per 
Times., version, of. the - day’s last' night welcomed the. deci- cent of the 'NUM membership", 
event^belhg printed. sign to set up a limited inquiry, the- NCB claimed. V. •- 


y Trmrl -Citing the Nicaraguan acqnl- Central. America, who has built night to. watch the paper— 
i on ■ . more Mtwn of sophisticated Hind up US military strength and complete with the official 
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evenis^belng p rinted. 
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THE WEATHER 


8 Footballer breaking - in 
-horse is desperate (8>. " 

9 Rouse swimmer that’s lost 
head in beard (6). 

10 See 5. 

11 Pulls leg of simple fellow, 
simple- fellow. simple 
fellow, head cut (3. 3. 2 j. 

12 Radio compound that may 
impair vision (41 

13 About Th’ Guardian? They 
listen in our direction (lOi. 

15 Faithlessness of following I 
had in a year (7). 


mation about a yard away 
(3-4). 

18 Dismayed pros indulge in 
ice-cream — I mark place 
fbr-free-kick (fr4». 

19 Move slowly into church (4). 

20 They don't appreciate seat- 

ing placement around king 
( 8 ). 

22 Actress on long-distance 

. boat-trip? ( 6 ) 

23 Weakening in business (6). 

24 Tidied up a 10. poverty 
stricken? t8). 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 17.172 . 



DOWN 

1 Greeting M <3. 2. 3.-7V- 

2 R where mass is concen- 
trated (6, 2. 7). 

3 Captain T (4-6).' 

4 See 21. 

5 and- 10 M -in- Lancashire 

UQ). . . . _ 

6 1. Jerusalem (7, 2. 6). 

7 C’s autumn date (6. 2, 7). 

14 A in sea-song (5. 2. 3). 

17 D’s good fortune (7). 

21 and 4 T in hasten! 
(4, 2, 5). 




Solution tomorrow 










